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Places 


4 Bree: is much to the stuff that places are made 
of. You take a setting — a log cabin on a lake. Throw 
in some personality — a mild mannered priest. 
Establish a foundation from which to grow — Catho- 
licism is good for starters. Hope something eventful 
happens — perhaps a blizzard, or better yet, Spring 
thaw. And wait. 

From the brownstone walls of Old College to the 
air-conditioned Fitzpatrick Hall of Engineering, 
Notre Dame has grown in both content and stature. 
At a place where Holy Cross Fathers took short 
walks to the Grotto, Domers ventured across 1,250 
acres to the 13th floor of the Memoiral Library; 
socialized in the confines of one of the 2,752 dorm 
rooms; or studied in the midst of one of the 142 
classrooms. Over 7,000 undergrads flocked from the 
Jersey shore, the Hawaiian islands, and the Texas 
panhandle to revel in the tradition of Knute Rockne, 
but they also took in polar keggers on Green Field, 
Pac Man in the comfort of the Commons, or late 
night walks around St. Mary’s Lake. 


SEPESESTEVIRTS TEE 


THE GOLDEN DOME. At the head of 
Notre Dame Avenue stands the Admi- 
nistration Building, better known to 
Domers as the Golden Dome. The Uni- 
versity’s original Administration 
Building was destroyed in the “Great 
Fire” of 1879. 


2/ Opening — Places 


A FIELD DAY. Junior Delia Thomas 
sculpts a head of clay in the old Field- 
house. The Fieldhouse, once the home 
of Notre Dame basketball, now serves 
as a studio for many campus artists. 


POINT OF ORIGIN. In November 1842, 
Father Edward Sorin, C.S.C., disco- 
vered a log chapel built by Father 
Stephen Badin, C.S.C. After his discov- 
ery, Sorin decided to found a college in 
that location. Today, the chapel stands 
as a reminder of Notre Dame’s origin. 


THE MAN AT THE WELL. Mike Doro- 
ciak takes advantage of Ivan Mestro- 
vic’s sculpture. Mestrovic added his 
monuments to the Notre Dame cam- 
pus during the 1950’s. His works in- 
clude “#1 Moses,” the statues in front 
of O’Shag, the Lewis Courtyard, and on 
the second floor of the library. 
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Events 


ites also much to the stuff that events are 
made of. Pick a setting — the second floor of the 
library where the Glee Club is caroling to droopy- 
eyed studiers; Stepan Courts for an intense game of 
Bookstore Basketball; or better yet, the Notre 
Dame Stadium rocking to the beat of the ‘1812 
Overture.” Throw in some personalities — a Gerry 
Faust, a Ted Hesburgh,or a Marching Band. Estab- 
lish a foundation from which to start — a good time 
will do. Hope something eventful happens — Pop 
Farley Week, the Keenan Revue, or an “A” ona final 
exam. And wait. 

Every once ina while, legendary happenings such 
as Knute’s pep talks needed to be updated with the 
events of anew generation of Domers. The magic of 
the golden years lived on with every late night walk 
from Corby’s, every Friday Emil quiz and every 
Dillon Hall pep rally. Events ranged from the An 
Tostal keg toss to the November 1981 Pasquerilla 
dedication; from ‘‘Knute Rockne, All American” at 
the Engineering Auditorium to President Ronald 
Reagan and actor Pat O’Brien reunited on an N.D. 
stage. 


HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. Dress- 
ing their hall, Sorin residents bring 
good cheer to studiers with their re- 
minder that Christmas and break are 
on the way. 


1 / Opening — Events 


YES, N.D., THERE IS A SANTA 
CLAUS. Senior Dave Berg mas 
querades as jolly old St. Nick for Senior} 
Rose May. Students often left the 
pressure of finals behind to join in the 
yuletide celebration. 


=a 


EGGCELLENT. Sophomore Jim Kane 
signals a successful egg toss and ar 
unbroken egg in the Frivolous Friday 
egg toss. An Tostal celebrates the com 
ing of Spring. 
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LIVING LEGENDS.President Ronald 
Reagan and actor Pat O’Brien rem- 
inisce about their roles as George 
Gipp and Knute Rockne in ‘“‘Knute 
Rockne, All American.” Rev. Theodore 
Hesburgh, C.S.C., University presi- 
dent, and Edmund A. Stephan, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, look on. 
Both O’Brien and Reagan appeared as 
honored guests at Commencement. 


THE PIED PIPERS.Shelly Imbriaco, 
Ora Jones, Kelly Bernard and Elaine 
Brenner join in to celebrate the excite- 
ment of a home football game. The 
Marching Band is the oldest universi- 
ty marching band and is always a hit to 
the home crowd. 


WP Photos by Jim Klocke 
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Aas must be a lot of the stuff that values are 
made of. You need the setting — 12:15 p.m. Sacred 
Heart Mass, Sr. Marita’s Day Care Center, or a pro- 
test rally on South Quad. Add the personalities — 
Father “Fitz” celebrating the Eucharist, tutors on 
a Saturday morning, or Students Concerned About 
Commencement. Establish a foundation — caring 
does nicely. Hope something eventful happens — a 
child learns his ABC’s; a prayer pays off; or better 
yet, someone reaches out. And then, wait. 

While living under the shadow of the Golden 
Dome, most realized that they could not “‘shake 
down the thunder” without “waking up the echoes.” 
Often, those echoes were the chants of a “Hail 
Mary” or an “Our Father.” Notre Dame’s founda- 
tion in Catholicism has remained steadfast since 
Rev. Edward Sorin, C.S.C., founded the University 
in 1842. With every prayer that Rev. Thomas Blantz, 
C.S.C., offered to his history class, or every field goal 
that sailed into the arms of “Touchdown Jesus,” 
Domers knew there was more to the University 
than final exams and football. Whether discussing 
views on sexual morality with Father “Monk” Mal- 
loy, or serving community members in one of the 
Volunteer Service Organizations, Domers were 
armed with the fundamental ideals of a visionary 
French priest. 


AT THE HEART OF CAMPUS. Sacred 
Heart Church provides students as 
well as parish members a Gothic set- 
ting in which to worship. 
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Photo by Dion P. Rudnicki 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Fr. Aus- 
tin Fleming ignites the Advent wreath 
in the chapel of Morrissey Hall. Each 
dorm held mass in addition to those 
offered at Sacred Heart. 


TO THE BEAT OF A DIFFERENT 
DRUM MAJOR. Junior Toni Faini ex- 
hibits top form as she leads the Mar- 
ching Band onto the field. Faini is the 
first N.D. woman in history to be 
chosen as drum major. 


A WORD OF PROTEST. Katie Foy 
speaks out against the University’s 
choice of President Ronald Reagan as 
Commencement speaker at arally held 
on South Quad. The “Students Con- 
cerned About Commencement” pro- 
tested that Reagan’s views were in 
direct conflict with those of the Uni- 
versity’s. 
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STUDENT LIFE CYCLES.Seniors 
Marty Garvin and Paul Stefanick head 
off to the library to study for final ex- 
ams. Even amidst Spring fever, exams 
had to be dealt with and readings had 
to be done. 


ONE FOR THE IRISH.Senior Dave 
Condeni and Junior John Sweeney 
embrace after Condeni scores in the 
season-opener against L.S.U. The 
Irish went on to defeat L.S.U. 27-9. 


Photos by Jim Klocke 
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THE GUITAR MAN. Junior Greg Liebs- 
cher performs for a wedding held at the 
Grotto. Sacred Heart Church and the 
Grotto are both popular sights for 
Domer weddings. 


\ ees is much to the stuff that makes Domers 
people. First, they need a setting — it could be as 
small as a dorm room or as overwhelming as a foot- 
ball stadium. Next, throw in some personality — 
leadership, athletic ability, or better yet, friendli- 
ness. Then, establish a foundation — the lead role in 
“The Inspector General,” a position as hall R.A., ora 
place as the dishwasher in the dining hall. Hope the 
right event takes place — a penalty kick against St. 
Louis; your mosquito larvae hatch; a date to the 
Senior Formal. And wait. 

For all the Tom Dooleys, Rocky Bleirs, and Ted 
Hesburghs of years gone by, people still provided 
Notre Dame with its greatest resources. The most 
memorable moments were those spent watching a 
double-dose of M.A.S.H. with crazy dormmates; 
chatting with a philosophy prof in the Huddle; or 
downing a brew and a burger at Shirley’s. When it 
came right down to it, the saddest thing about grad- 
uation was the good-bye not to the Dome or lake or 
Fieldhouse, but to the guy you lived with for four 
years; the girl you solved the problems of the world 
with until 3 a.m.; and the prof who made you feel 
more like a person than a social security number. 


THE WORLD IS WAITING.Valedicto- 
rian Nancy Hagel delivers her valedic- 
tory speech at Commencement 1981. 
Hagel urged her classmates to make 
their mark on society. 
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LOOKING FORWARD, LOOKING 

BACK. Notre Dame great Ara 

Parseghian and Head Football Coach 

Gerry Faust exchange words at the 

annual Blue-Gold game. Faust left 

Moeller High School in Cincinnati to 
Photo by Jim Klocke lead the Irish. 


INTERHALL ACTIVITY. Joan Rol- 
wing, Cindy Vera, Bill Richards, Anne 
Barsanti, Pat Neville and Moya Nick- 
odem carol to the residents on North 
Quad. Caroling became a favorite pas- 
time during the month of December. 


10 / Opening — Time 


OUR LADIES. Actress Helen Hayes 
and Sister John Miriam Jones, S.C., 
look on at the dedication of the Pas- 
querillas, the first exclusively 
women’s dorms on campus. 


ile much to the times that make Notre 
Dame a legend; there’s much to Notre Dame that 
makes it a good time. First, the setting — a 140 
year-old campus with a bell-tower that chimes ev- 
ery hour on the hour, or a scoreboard that ticks 
away the final seconds of the last home football 
game. Throw in some personalities — a class of 19382 
alumnus or a president of 30 years. Establish a 
foundation with room to grow — coeducation in 
1972 was good for starters. Hope something event- 
ful happens — that long-awaited cap and gown ar- 
rive on schedule; a week of all-nighters helps make 
that deadline on time; or your 8 a.m. class is cancel- 
led. And wait. And wait. 

Before they knew it, with every football game, 
every evening spent at Senior Bar, every final 
exam, all-nighter, frisbee game, and rendition of the 
“Victory March,” Domers were living the legend 
others before them had spent so long establishing. 
And whether they indulged in a game of snow foot- 
ball, an occasional road trip to Michigan State, or 
just some balloons on Valentine’s Day, Domers be- 
came part of tradition in their own way. It was 
evident from that freshman day at the dunes to that 
profile at the Placement Bureau that time was a big 
part of life at Notre Dame. 

So, while there’s much to the stuff that legends 
are made of, there’s much to the places, events, 
values, people, and time that make Notre Dame a 
legend on its own street. 


THREADING THE NEEDLE. Junior 
Bob Beres takes part in a favorite N.D. 
activity, frisbee on the quad. The 
Spring and Fall months kept avid fris- 
bee players out of doors until nightfall. 
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FEEDING THE BIRDS. Mike Goleski, 
Roberto Florez and Matt Bell take 
time out from their architectural stu- 
dies to feed the pigeons in Rome. The 
Notre Dame Architecture program in- 
cluded a year of study in Rome, Italy. 
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The legend lives on in ... 
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EP oe the anxious hopes of getting accepted, 
through the anguish of a dead calculator battery on 
the day of your first Emil quiz, to that first job offer 
senior year, Notre Dame was an academic chal- 
lenge, but with a personal touch. It took a while to 
adjust to key phrases like “throat” and “‘all- 
nighter,” but eventually the rocky road of academia 
came to mean more than grades and hard work. 

There was a light side to academics that partners 
experienced as they good-naturedly struggled 
through their Chem Lab. There was an enjoyment 
in using the pass/fail option to listen to Rev. John 
Dunne, C.S.C., talk about God, faith and life. Anda 
brown-bag noontime seminar, or a full-fledged meal 
at a professor’s home were intimate aspects that set 
Notre Dame academia apart from other universi- 
ties and N.D. instructors apart from other profs. 

Indeed, for every all-nighter spent designing that 
architecture project, running that computer pro- 
gram, or writing that paper, there was a sunny hour 
spent in a class on the lawn of O’Shaughnessy, an 
afternoon spent in the Snite Museum, or a friendly 
chat with a prof to make sure that the legend of 
kindly scholars setting forth worthy challenges 
lived on in Academics. 


POETRY IN MOTION. Members of the 
ND/SMC Dance Theatre perform in 
their Winter program, “Our Winter 
Concert.’”’ The concert was choreo- 
graphed by Debra Stahl and Colleen 
Quinn. Incorporating eight dance 
numbers, the show ran for three con- 
secutive nights. 


12 / Academics 


Photo by Ed Carroll 
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I don’t know what I did to get in here, but I did 
what I did and that was enough — work, get good 
DeSchr ver grades — you know, the usual stuff. Plus whatever 
y “the powers that be” declared as necessary. 


— Beth DeSchryver 


e Fifty-percent of the admissions process is done by us, and 
( iOld rick fifty-percent by the students. By articulating their unique 
qualities, the kids select themselves. — John Goldrick 


- My major obstacle to getting into Notre Dame was the large number of 
Kj aa qualified students whose main goal was also admission to this universi- 
ty. Until I came here, I had never realized the extent of its widespread 

appeal. — Anna Kim 


In high school, grades came naturally to the average 
N.D. student, but when you get here you realize that 

Trom eter the standard for achievement skyrockets. To do as well 
here as you did in high school, you have to put in 110% 
effort. In high school, you didn’t have to put in much at 
all. — Sue Trompeter 


One of the reasons I applied to Notre Dame was that it seemed a 

: challenge to get in. Once here I was greatly humbled. I was no longer 

ein the top student in a class of 250, I was just an average student inaclass 
of 1700. — Jeff Klein 


14/ Hard To Get In 


GETTING IN. Notre Dame’s 7100 under- 
graduates must beat one in four odds and 
pay approximately $7,000 a year to 
graduate in one of the forty-three majors 
of the five colleges. 


ASOCIAL SECURITY OFFICER. Paying 
his tuition through a work-study pro- 
gram in the security office, Dave Berg 
makes it hard for students to get into 
campus with their cars. 


ULTIMATE ‘EM. Senior Mike Russell 
puts his unusual talent and leadership 
qualities to work as co-founder of the 
Ultimate Frisbee Club where students 
learn and practice the art of frisbee. The 
Admissions Office looks for innovative 
qualities among applicants. 
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A MAJOR OPERATION. Junior Kathy 
Adams and Sophomore Ned Legare 
volunteer in the emergency room at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital. They use their talents 
to serve the community and gain experi- 
ence for entrance to medical school. 


IN THE DIRECTORS CHAIR. As trans- 
lator and director of the play “Six Play- 
ers In Search of an Author” by Luigi 
Pirandello, Senior Bea Bosco shares her 
talents with ND-SMC students involved 
in the “Second Scene” program. Bosco’s 
was one of five productions produced 
throughout the year by “Second Scene.” 
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HARD TO GET 


] he envelope is in hand. The 
return address reads, The Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Office of 
' Admissions. You turn it over 
cautiously for fear of the old ad- 
age that rejection notices are 
greater in number and lighter in 
' weight. Afraid to see the words, 
you convince yourself your SAT 
scores were just too low, you 
should have ranked first in your 
class, and you really always 

wanted to go to the community 
college in town, anyway. Why 
would they want you? 

John Goldrick, Director of 
| Admissions, provided the 
answer. “We’re looking for a com- 
mitted student body, one con- 


BEGINNING ANEW. The dancers of 
Abiogenesis profit from the talent and 
leadership of Angela Adamson who 
founded and choreographs the workings 
of this dance group. 
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“We’re looking for a com- 
mitted student body, one 
concerned about others. 
Simply, the key word is 
love.” 
— John Goldrick 
Director of Admissions 


cerned about others. Simply, the 
key word is love.” Out of the 7700 
applicants, more than 5000 qual- 
ified for acceptance. Of those, 
only 1800 actually received 
acceptance letters. Outstanding 
leadership qualities and diverse 
talents distinguished those 1800 
from the rest. ‘““‘We want a di- 
versity of talent that the whole 
community can share, learn and 
grow from,” Goldrick continued. 

In the search for a diverse stu- 


Without The Qualifications 


j Admitting The Differences 


dent body, Goldrick stressed that 
students are not accepted 
according to established geogra- 
phical quotas. Moreover, the Uni- 
versity never chooses between 
two individuals, but considers 
every applicant’s file separately. 
“Tf it ever came down to a choice, 
and both applicants could contri- 
bute to the community, then I’d 
call upstairs and tell them to find 
another bed,” Goldrick stated. 
Through the special efforts of 
the Admissions Office, 1800 
teenagers opened a letter dis- 
covering that Goldrick had found 
that extra bed. 
— Jane Barber 


MEETING OF THE MASTERMINDS. 
Student Union Director Bill Lawler and 
Student Body President Don Murday dis- 
cuss the blueprints for the Chatauqua- 
LaFortune Club. The Club served to ful- 
fill the student body’s need for more so- 
cial space by presenting musical enter- 
tainment from outside the University. 
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Without A Thorough Evaluation 


A Practical Application 


I. hard to be an admissions 
application in search of the 
‘ideal college”. It’s an existence 
that begins in the sweaty palms 
of an anxious high schooler who 
writes and rewrites until his 
whole life history is finally re- 
lived, edited and ultimately 
crammed onto an 8” by 11” form. 
Once signed and sealed, it’s deliv- 
ered to an unknown entity 
whose job it is to determine the 
fate of it and thousands like it. 

The application is scrutinized 
by the applicant searching for 
typos and fretting that he’s 
made the “right impression.” 
But while the efforts of the Dom- 
er-hopeful entail a great deal of 
time and soul-searching, the 
efforts of the Admissions Office, 
that unknown entity, are no less 
of a search. 

The search begins long before 
the March application deadline. 
The Admissions staff takes off in 
September and travels to 
assigned geographical regions 


TABLING THE MATTER. The Admis- 
sions staff consisting of Director John 
Goldrick, Pat Leonardo, Paul Peralta, 
Don Bishop, Alisa Hardiman and Fr. 
David Porterfield meet once a week to 
discuss special circumstances in appli- 
cants’ files. 


18/ Application Process 


“You want to be as careful 
as possible when you have 
the power to literally 
traumatize thousands of 
teenagers across the 
country.” 
— John Goldrick 
Director of Admissions 


throughout the fall. Counselors 
return to the same regions each 
year so that they are familiar 
with the curriculum, reputa- 
tions, faculties and financial 
levels of the various high schools 
in their regions. 

The search continues as the 
applicant endures the rigors of 
in-house evaluation. First, one 
member of the regional team 
studies the statistics such as the 
student’s GPA, SAT, class rank, 
curriculum and extracurricu- 
lars. He then makes a decision to 
accept or reject. A second mem- 
ber of the same regional team re- 
peats that process. Finally, if the 
preliminary evaluators agree, 


John Goldrick reviews the appli- 
cant’s file and sends off the in- 
famous letter which inspires the 
anxious lunchtime question over 
the school phone, “Is it thick or 
thin?” If the evaluators disagree 
or if Mr. Goldrick wants to dig 
deeper for some answers, the ap- 
plication is reviewed in a weekly 
staff meeting. This ensures that 
unique circumstances or special 
strengths in a student’s charac- 
ter aren’t overlooked because of 
a slight weakness in academics. 

Ultimately, then, although the 


journey of the application islong 


and tiring, and the worry and 
consideration of the applicant | 
himself is great, the attention of 
that “unknown entity” is much 
more personal than some may 
think. Mr. Goldrick notes, ““Next 
to getting married, getting into 
college is the most traumatic 
event in a young person’s life. 
You want to be as careful as 
possible when you have the pow- 
er to literally traumatize 
thousands of teenagers across 
the country.” 

— Jane Barber Jf 


STEPPIN’ OUT. Student tour guide Jeff 
Hanson leads a visiting applicant and 
her family around campus. Student tour 
guides offer insight and information con- 
cerning campus life and education. 


WITH OPEN ARMS. Director of Admis- 
sions John Goldrick welcomes a prospec- 
tive applicant in an interview which is 
part of her “campus visit”. The question 
and answer period does not count in the 
evaluation of the applicant but mainly 
serves to inform the student. 


THE PAPER CHASE. Approximately 
20,000 applications are sent out in re- 
sponse to requests from prospective ap- 
plicants. Admissions counselor Don 
Bishop evaluates some of the many ap- 
plications from his region. 


COMBING THE FILES. Reviewing the 
applicants’ files, Admissions counselor 
Josie Jeffries knows that only one in four 
has a chance of being admitted. 
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5 N Without Financial Aid 


A Costly Decision 


WAVE the “slop” line in 


North Dining Hall, monitoring 
O’Shag computers, sporting that 
U.S. Army uniform, or spinning 
records in the Audio-Listening 
Center are all ways of paying tui- 
tion. But, no matter how often 
that uniform gets worn or those 
records get spun, the job of 
avoiding that pink slip from 
Father Cafarelli in Student 
Accounts is getting tougher and 
tougher. 

Joseph A. Russo, Director of 
Financial Aid, relayed that his 
job is also getting tougher. 
Budget slashings by the Reagan 
administration reduced the Uni- 
versity’s lending power by 25%. 
Even though Notre Dame admin- 
isters $30 million in financial 
aid, this cannot begin to meet the 
needs for 75% of the students 
who apply. In fact, less than 5% 
can cover their college costs 
through grants, loans and wages 
from the work-study programs. 
Though most students seek sum- 
mer jobs, the rise in youth unem- 
ployment and in college costs 
puts many students into debt by 
as much as $14,000 at the time 
they graduate. Rather than 
limiting students to a “borrow 
now, pay later’’ program, the 
Federal Government subsidizes 
a work-study program which en- 
ables approximately 700 Domers 
to help themselves by working 


20 / Work Study 


“Some people make unbe- 
lievable sacrifices so their 
kids can come here. It’s all 
part of that Notre Dame 
mystique and in the end 
that will save us. We’re gon- 
na come out on top.” 
— Joseph A. Russo 
Director of Financial Aid 


an average 10-12 hours each 
week earning the minimum 
wage. 

Student Employment Director 
Joe Donovan gives first priority 
to those students who demon- 
strate financial need. In his view, 
the University offers “some phe- 
nomenal jobs in terms of being 
useful — research assistants, 
programmers.” For these jobs, 
skill becomes the primary crite- 
rion. 

Some student employees dis- 
cover silver linings in their posi- 
tions. Freshman Elvia Egoavil 
enjoys staffing the library cir- 
culation desk, “It’s the greatest 
way to meet people, and it helps 
me learn to deal with the public.” 
Students filling skilled positions, 
such as computer monitors or 
grading assistants, have an 
opportunity to apply what 
they’ve learned in the classroom. 


JUST FOR THE RECORD. Senior Rose 
May is the work-study D.J. in the li- 
brary’s Audio-Listening Center, spinning 
selections ranging from Pavarotti to 
Springsteen. 


The benefits of dining hall work 
are not so apparent; yet, Senior 
Liz Hellenhausen values the ex- 
perience. “You talk to kids you 
normally would never meet.” 
The scarcity of funds limits the 
ability of the Financial Aid 
Office to help even the truly 
needy. Officials must choose to 
give enough aid to some students 
and none to others, or to give a 
little to all and enough to none. 
Russo, however, insists, “In the 
final analysis, I’m an optimist. 
There are people out there who 
love Notre Dame — applicants, 
alumni, donors — and that’s our 
hope. We’ve never relied on the 
federal government as much as 
some schools, and we’ve got a 
great tradition going for us. 
Some people make unbelievable 
sacrifices so their kids can come 
here. It’s all part of that Notre 
Dame mystique and in the end 
that will save us. We’re gonna 
come out on top.” 
— Mary Powel Jabaley 
— Stacy Watson 


COMPUTER APPLICATIONS. As com- 
puter monitor in O’Shag, Senior Barb 
Jaccodine utilizes her academic skills 
and earns tuition money while helping 
students to solve computer puzzles. 


NOSES TO THE GROUND. Army ROTC- 
ites endure strenuous physical training 
as well as specialized academic curricula. 
The Army, Navy, and Air Force offer full 
academic scholarships to men and 
women willing to serve as officers in the 
armed forces upon graduation. 


ON THE JOB TRAINING. Junior Jane 
Trusela was one of two women trainers to 
enter the ND lockerrooms. Serving 20-25 
hours a week, Trusela’s job was more de- 
manding than most, but, anticipating a 
career in sports medicine, she considered 
it time well-spent. 
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THE LAST HURRAH. 1981 graduate 
Robin Yaeckel looks forward to receiv- 
ing her degree along with her fellow 
graduates. 

STUDY BREAK. Senior Rosemary 
Hardart catches a few extra moments 
of study time in between classes. Stu- 
dents found it difficult to fulfill all 
academic requirements in 24-hour 
days. 


22 / Hard To Get Out 


Frankly, the girls at N.D. scared me to death because they 
were mostly first, second, and third in their high school 
classes. I thought I would have to deal with a bunch of 
female “‘Einsteins,” but I realized that everyone throats 
out. — Bob Yonchak 


It’s hard to leave without developing a sense of dynamism. 
Through friends, educators, class work and research, one cannot 
help but feel a sense of self-worth in learning to change and 
challenge oneself. — Mike Kelley 


It’s hard to get out of the Notre Dame state of mind. When I came 
here, I left behind everything I knew to live in a fantasy where I’d 
study for myself rather than for material gain. Now, it will be 
hard to combine the ideals of Notre Dame with the reality of 
holding down a job. — Kevin Yoder 


It’s easier to get money out of the government than it is to get 
out of Notre Dame, because it’s tough to walk away from 
usse friendships formed without knowing whether you’ll ever see 
them again. — Jim Russell 
5 Notre Dame’s closely-knit group of alumni make it “hard to get 
Scheid out” of the community spirit. I sometimes wonder if one ever 
really graduates from Notre Dame. — Mary Lou Scheid 


TUNED IN. Whether it was playing in the 
band or in the game, N.D. students found 
it hard to get through four years without 
getting involved in some sort of extracur- 
ricular activity. Band members Mary 
Faini,Sheryl Bradley, Luke Durette, and 
Michelle Rhinesmith intently watch the 
Michigan State game. 
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Speakers 


HAND SIGNALS. Author and concentra- 
tion camp survivor, Eli Wiesel gestures a 
warning against anti-semitism and 
forgetting the Holocaust horrors for fear 
that it could happen again. 


OUT IN LEFT FIELD. Former Senator 
George McG rn spoke on ‘“‘Conserva- 
tism in America” and atacked Moral 
Majority proponents for “trying to set 
themselves up as a self-righteous group 
to judge complex problems with simplis- 
tic answers.” 


Without Speaking Your Piece 


Utter Sensations 


M ost of us grew up knowing 


that you never mentioned cer- 
tain topics over lunch or with 
new acquaintances. You were re- 
minded not to breach the sub- 
jects of religion or politics with 
your relatives for there was sure 
to be an argument. 

In an attempt to keep students 
informed of current thoughts 
and changes, however, Notre 
Dame invited speakers to 
address the very topics students 
were taught to avoid. Theologian 
Hans Kung spoke of controver- 
sial Catholic issues while author 
Eli Wiesel combined religion and 
politics in his remembrances and 
warnings about the Holocaust 
and anti-semitism. Former 
Senator George McGovern criti- 
cized the Moral Majority, a polit- 
ical group with religious foun- 
dations, and the effect it had on 


CONTROVERSIAL CATHOLICISM. 
Theologian Rev. Hans Kung spoke in De- 
cember regarding “A Christian Orienta- 
tion in Disoriented Society.” Some facul- 
ty members and students protested 
Kung’s appearance on campus because of 
his stand on several Church issues. 
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semitism, we must fight it 
for mankind. Unless we re- 
member, the future is lost.” 
— Eli Wiesel 

Author of Night 


his latest political campaign. 
Activitist Ralph Nader spoke 
about the lack of consumer 
education and the rights of con- 
sumers. Photographer Alfred 
Eisenstaedt opened the Snite 
Museum’s exhibit of Life photos 
and catalogued the religion and 
politics of World War II and Nazi 
concentration camps. 

Survivor of four Nazi concen- 
tration camps, Eli Wiesel is now 
the Andrew Mellon Professor at 
Boston University and author of 
the book Night. Discussing his 
latest book, Five Biblical Por- 
traits, Wiesel emphasized the 
humanity of biblical characters 
from which modern men could 
come to understand the world. 
Writing for future generations, 
Wiesel stressed, “We must fight 
anti-semitism ... we must fight 
it for mankind.” In respect to 
both religion and politics, 
Wiesel’s wisdom was summed up 
in his words, “Unless we remem- 
ber, the future is lost.” A con- 
troversial theologian, Rev. Hans 
Kung delivered a lecture enti- 
tled, “On what can we rely? A 
Christian Orientation in a Dis- 
oriented Society.” In answer to 
this dilemma, Kung felt that 
Christians could look to Jesus 
Christ as an historical fig- 
ure. He told his Washington Hall 
audience that people need a fun- 
damental Christian orientation 
to guide them because “ethical 
questions overpower possible 
human capabilities.”’ On issues 
of priestly celibacy, women’s 
ordination, and remarriage after 
divorce, Kung noted that if Jesus 


PHOTOGENIC. Legendary photo- 
grapher Alfred Eisenstaedt opened the 
Snite Museum’s exhibit “Life — The 
First Decade” which included many of 
his own photographs. Later in the week, 
his lecture included a slide presentation, 
entitled “The First Fifty Years,” cata- 
loguing his photography career. 


came back today, ‘He would not 
have passed such harsh judge- 
ments on people,” prohibiting 
them in the manner which the 
Catholic Church now does. 

Activist Ralph Nader spoke in 
October and encouraged greater 
student awareness. Warning 
against advertising tactics, Nad- 
er suggested that a course in 
consumer rights should be re- 
quired in a college curriculum. 
Nader also pondered the ethics 
of advertising and the role of 
government in protecting con- 
sumers. 

Addressing “Conservatism in 
America,” George McGovern, a 
former Senator from South 
Dakota, criticized the radical 
right movement in America. He 
questioned the methods used to 
ensure his defeat in his 1980 
reelection campaign. Right wing 
activist groups organized a 
“Target McGovern” campaign 
and gave him a zeroinamorality 
rating survey. McGovern con- 
tended that Moral Majority 
proponents are “trying to set 
themselves up as a self- 
righteous group to judge com- 
plex problems with simplistic 
answers.” 

In October, photographer 
Alfred Eisenstaedt appeared in 
concurrence with the opening of 
the Snite Museum’s exhibit, 
“Life — The First Decade.” Pre- 
senting about 200 slides of his 
photos, Eisentadaedt com- 
mented on his role as a photo- 
journalist while covering such 
events as the Holocaust and the 
Spanish Civil War. His presenta- 
tion, entitled “The First Fifty 
Years,” encompassed the first 
half-century of the photog- 
rapher’s career. 

In addressing topics from 
theology to photography, from 
conservatism to activism, Notre 
Dame and its honored lecturers 
ventured to speak of what was 
traditionally unspeakable while 
broadening the academic scope 
of the University and providing 
some utterly sensational in- 
sights. 

— Jane Barber 
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A Review Session 


N otre Dame students are in 


constant review, whether it be 
reviewing a semester’s worth of 
notes for a final exam or looking 
back over a disappointing foot- 
ball season. Graduating doesn’t 
cure this tendency to review as 
proven at each football Saturday 
when droves of alumni return to 
relive their college years. In this 
tradition, the Dome 1982 year- 
book and the Scholastic maga- 
zine reviewed Notre Dame life 
constantly, recording its events 
and moods, and analyzing its 
issues and changes. 

The Dome 1982 staff, under the 
editorship of Ann Hardie, re- 
viewed the legends of Notre 
Dame. Living on no sleep and 
Huddle food alone, the staff met 
five deadlines spanning from 
September to February. Copy 
editor Barbara Bridges re- 
viewed endless sheets of rework- 
ed and retyped copy until each 
sentence said as much as it pos- 
sibly could. Business manager 
Tina Ross reviewed the books 
discovering the red truth that 
the University’s budget alloca- 
tions were less than Hunter’s 
bill. Sports editor Paul “Mugsy” 
Froetscher made the best of a 
bad football season and an even 
worse basketball season. 
Academics editor Jane Barber 
showed how hard it is to get into 
Notre Dame and how hard it is to 
get out without a little studying 
and involvement once here. Stu- 
dent Life editors Patty Jacques 
and Mary Powel Jabaley cata- 
logued extra-classroom life from 
concerts to coeducation, from 
Bookstore Basketball to Badin. 
Seniors editor Lou Ritten con- 
vinced as many seniors as possi- 
ble that they ought to be in pic- 
tures and intermingled features 
on the current N.D. legends 
among the Class of ‘82’s portraits 
and majors. Shooting almost 1500 
feet of film, photography editors 
Chris Barlock and Jim Klocke 
answered to the editors’ calls to 
capture N.D. life in the click of a 
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“Our main emphasis is on 
providing the opportunity 
and freedom to talk more 
clearly about Christianity, 
its values and our growth 
Wistta 
— Chuck Wood 
Editor, Scholastic 


shutter. 

With the theme of “A Legend 
On Our Own Street,” Ann Hardie 
led the book “‘to incorporate the 
little things on campus which 
are not always in public view, 
but which are also legendary. 
Notre Dame is not just a Golden 
Dome but the people who go 
here.” 

New characteristics of this 
personality were an untradition- 
al cover and a weekend work- 
shop. With professionals in year- 
book journalism — Nancy Pat- 
terson handling the copy depart- 
ment and Jim Sweeney impart- 
ing photographic wisdom and 
wit — the staff learned to erase 
words that “suck the life out of 
copy’’ and to adhere to the 
theory of thirds in shooting and 
cropping. For the 6950 ordered 
copies, the Ed Board decided to 
have printed a dust jacket cre- 
ated by professional artist 
James Wainwright. Wainwright 
worked with the staff to high- 
light in a thematic mural the 
different legends of Notre 
Dame’s past and present. 

The ten issues of the Scholastic 
magazine, Volume 123, reviewed 
the more timely issues and im- 
ages of N.D. life. Two-time editor 
Chuck Wood said, “‘A lot of people 
refer to Scholastic as the literary 
magazine. It’s actually more a 
mediating publication. The news 
is more thoughtful and analyzed 
deeper than is possible in The 
Observer. 

In its history it has ranged 
from a purely literary magazine 
such as the Juggler to a total 
sports orientation like an on- 


campus Sports Illustrated to an 
all-news magazine before the 
birth of The Observer. Advised 
by Father Mario Pedi and 
printed at Ave Maria Press, the 
Scholastic, under Wood’s gui- 
dance, strove “to reflect more 
directly that this is at least nomi- 
nally a Catholic institution or at 
least a Christian university.” 
The staff of thirteen editors and 
twenty-five production people 
work on an approximately 
$40,000 budget and put out an 
issue of reflective essays and 
perspectives more personal than 
the news. 

Editor Wood indicates the 
magazine’s mood is “still ques- 
tioning but more positive than 
before. The main emphasis is on 
providing the opportunity and 
freedom to talk more clearly 
about Christianity, its values 
and our growth in it.” 

Another innovation this year 
is the creation of the General 
Manager post. Clay Malaker, 
first to hold the position, over- 
saw the budget and advertising 
so Wood could devote his atten- 
tion to the writing editors in de- 
cisions about the magazine’s 
content. With a circulation of 
7300, the magazine does reserve 
about nine to ten of its 32 pages 
for creative writing. 

That leaves four pages for the 
Gallery and the rest is devoted to 
on and off-campus news, opinion 
and analysis. The Scholastic 
magazine takes a look at the way 
students live and comments on 
it, especially in the editor’s popu- 
lar Last Word column. 

Reviewing traditional events 
or new happenings, year-long 
trends or month-long issues, the 
Dome 1982 and the Scholastic 
magazine offer a view of Notre 
Dame in retrospect. Putting in 
late hours, the staffs of the two 
publications funded by Student 
Activities, record and analyze 
N.D. life to ensure that life under 
the Golden Dome will be pre- 
served ten years from now. 

— Jane Barber 


A TYPE-ICAL SIGHT. Scholastic editor 
for art, Tamera Mams, pitches in to help 
type copy. a familar sight in both the 
Dome and Scholastic offices. 


COPING WITH COPY. Yearbook copy 
editor Barbara Bridges reviews wrl- 
ter Alita Buhman’s business copy for 
the Dome’s second deadline. The staff 
met five deadlines to ensure on-time de- 
livery of the book in May. 


THE FOCAL POINT. Photography editor 
Chris Barlock steadies his camera to cap- 
ture halftime football festivities, Every 
picture which is published in the Dome 
must have Barlock’s signature of 
approval. 


SCHOLASTIC EDITORIAL BOARD: 
(front row) Eileen O’Meara; Elizabeth 
Bradley; Jane Zwerneman; Clay 
Malaker; Chuck Wood; Tamera Mams 
(back row) Mike Mulligan; Dan McGrath; 
Ed Kelly; Brian Graham; Randy Raciti; 
Pat James (not pictured) Mark Busta- 
mante. 


DOME 1982 STAFF: (front row) Chris 
Barlock; Cheryl Ertelt; Mary Powel Jab- 
aley; Celia Driscoll; Zaida Avila; Alita 
Buhman; Jim Klocke (second row) Dion 
Rudnicki; Barbara Bridges; Nina De- 
Leone; Carol Gales; Tricia Carlson; Jane 
Barber; Tina Ross (third row) Mark 
Klocke; Kathryn Bigger; Mary Wall; 
Andrea Imbriaco; Ann Hardie; Christie 
Casey; Kelly Rourke (back row) Matt 
Gravelle; Brian Davis; Ed Carroll; Dan 
Nelson, Lou Ritten; Bob Zimmermann; 
Paul Froetscher; Bill Kirk. 
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Quality Control 


uality, according to Web- 
ster’s is a characteristic, an 
attribute, excellence or superior- 
ity. Quality finds its place all 
over the N.D. campus in educa- 
tion, athletics and the student 
publications. According to Doug 
Kreitzburg, co-editor of the Jug- 
gler, “we aim for quality in each 
of the genres”? when choosing 
among the many manuscripts 
submitted for publication. In 
John MecGrath’s, editor of The 
Observer, words, ‘“‘We have all 
the tools, now we have to go for 
quality.” 

The Observer, celebrating its 
fifteenth birthday, has concen- 
trated on acquiring the more 
advanced tools of print journal- 
ism technology. The addition of 
laser photos with a unique 
agreement to share the system 
with the South Bend Tribune 
made The Observer the only col- 
lege newspaper with AP nation- 
al news photos. 

Under the systematic supervi- 
sion of McGrath, the first busi- 
ness major to serve as editor, the 
daily operation has been stream- 
lined into an efficient process 
where each staff member knows 
exactly what to do, and where 
and when to do it. Due to print- 
ing costs and newsprint shor- 
tages, the student subscription 
fee collected with tuition went 
up to ten dollars a year. These 
student fees are annually de- 
posited in the bank to, according 
to McGrath, “protect The Obser- 
ver for the future. It’s our duty to 
the students.”’ This money is 
saved and increased to pay for 
these innovations and for future 
improvements to keep The 
Observer one of the most ad- 
vanced college dailies in the 
country. 

The newspaper runs on a daily 
basis by itself on the funds re- 
ceived from advertising, classi- 
fieds and the 2000 outside sub- 
scriptions. For the first time, the 
Alumni Board allowed The 
Observer to solicit subscriptions 
from their mailing list, resulting 
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“We have all the tools, now 
we have to go for quality.” 
— John McGrath 

Editor, The Observer 


in a 40 percent increase in in- 
come. “The Observer is almost 
more well read in alumni offices 
across the country than on cam- 
pus,” remarked McGrath. 

The paper has also advanced 
in staff management. McGrath 
observed, ‘“‘In the past there 
have always been a few, all-star 
journalists. This year, there are 
no all-star journalists. It’s the 
best team I can remember.” This 
team went into action when Indi- 
ana basketball player Landon 
Turner was injured in a car acci- 
dent last summer. To help his 
family with the hospital bills, 
The Observer set up the Landon- 
Turner Fund, proceeds of which 
were presented to Coach Bobby 
Knight and the Turner family at 
halftime of the Indiana-N.D. 
game. On campus and in South 
Bend, events such as “A Night 
with Knight” and collections in 
dorms and foodsales contributed 
$6,000 to the fund. 

As the fund grew richer, The 
Observer attempted to enrich 
the paper’s news content by hir- 
ing former SMC professor Walt 
Collins as a news consultant who 
daily critiques the paper and 
advises at weekly meeting's and 
seminars. The Observer strove 
for quality in its relations with 
the Administration also. 
McGrath stated, “After fifteen 
years, The Observer has come of 
age. We realize we’re here to stay 
and don’t have to be defensive. 
We can get along by cooperating 
but maintaining adverserial role 
as a newspaper.” With all the 
mechanics achieved, The Obser- 
ver can now concentrate on qual- 
ity journalism. 

The Juggler, too, has come of 
age after approximately 60 years 


of existence. Described by advi- 
sor Professor John Matthias, as 
“a lasting, old, Notre Dame in- 
stitution, the literary magazine 
has a lot of resonance” on cam- 
pus and in its national and inter- 
national reputation, especially 
since it was awarded second 
place in the Coordinating Coun- 
cil of Literary Magazines’ 
National Contest. 

Shortly after World War II, the 
Juggler grew into a literary 
magazine and took its present 
form. According to co-editor 
Doug Kreitzburg, the Juggler 
“serves as an outlet for student 
literary expression.” Co-edited 
by Tony Walton and moderated 
by Father Mario Pedi, the Jug- 
gler receives funding from 
Student Activities. 

Choosing the material to be 
published from the manuscripts 
submitted at Ed Board meetings 
becomes a discussion of “stan- 
dards of literary criticism,” said 
Matthias. The selected works 
are chosen according to genres. 
With a change in format and fre- 
quency, now published three 
times instead of twice a year, 
The Juggler’s purpose is ‘‘to 
make the arts a viable force — a 
known force — on campus, as 
much a part of life here as foot- 
ball,” Kreitzburg said. 

The Juggler solicits a fairly 
large response in manuscript 
numbers but the scrutiny is 
tough. “Only the best material 
that can be collected,” indicated 
Matthias, is published and when 
the choice is between good and 
better, quality is ensured. 

Vying for student attention, 
both The Observer and the Jug- 
gler strive for quality in content 
and production as two of Notre 
Dame’s student publications. 

— Jane Barber 


GIVING HIM THE BENEFIT. Sports edi- 
tor Skip Desjardin waits with Indiana 
University Head Coach Bobby Knight to 
present the approximately $6,000 in pro- 
ceeds contributed to the Landon Turner 
Fund during halftime of the N.D.— Indi- 
ana basketball game. 
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CALLING ALL COPY. Day editor Paul 
McGinn calls reporters to assign stories 
from the editor’s story idea sheet. A staff 
of almost 40 reporters alternately cover 
the four to five daily on campus news 
stories. 


HEADS OR TAILS. Editors Mary Agnes 
Carey, Michael Ortman and Cathy 
Domanico cavort in the delivery van at 
The Observer tailgater before the Florida 
State game. 


JUGGLING YOUR MIND. Junior Jack 
McKenna kicks back to read N.D.’s liter- 
ary magazine The Juggler, which was 
tri-annually published this year to catch 
more student interest from readers and 
contributors. 


THE OBSERVER EDITORIAL BOARD: 
(front row) Cathy Domanico; Chris Owen; 
Mike Monk (second row) Rich Coppola; 
David Rickabaugh; John McGrath; Bruce 
Oakley; Kelli Flint; Michael Ortman 
(back row) Tony Walton; Greg Swiercz; 
John Macor; Tom MacLennon; Mary 
Agnes Carey; Tim Vercellotti. 
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Without a Literal Translation 


Literature Comes To Life 


a few sophomores to- 
gether and have them discuss 
contemporary literature. 
Appropriate approximately 
$15,000 to be spent for a week in 
which these discussions and this 
literature can come to life. Un- 
leash their imaginations and 
their ingenuity and a celebra- 
tion will occur — the 1982 Sopho- 
more Literary Festival. 

Funded and sponsored by the 
Contemporary Arts Commission 
of the Student Union, this year’s 
Sophomore Literary Festival 
was organized by Sally Carlin, 
the fifteenth sophomore to serve 
as chairman since the first fes- 
tival in 1967. In that year, J. 
Richard Rossi planted the seeds 
which grew into the Literary 
Festival. At Rossi’s urging, a 
weeklong series of lectures, 
films, and symposiums on the 
work of William Faulkner was 
held at the University. The week 
was so successful that it became 
an annualevent, but rather than 
bringing literary scholars to 
Notre Dame, a selection of wri- 
ters themselves were asked to 
give lectures on their work. 

This year’s Sophomore Liter- 
ary Festival, February 21-27, fo- 
cused on the witness to the 
“creations of the free” that art 
and literature provides. It dealt 
with the ability of art to convey 
meaning and truth, especially in 
situations where truth and be- 
lief are hard to find. 

In keeping with this theme, 
Nobel Prize Winner Czeslaw 
Milosz spoke of his works, The 
Captive Mind, Seizure of Power, 
and Native Realm; A Search for 
Definition, as well as his books of 
poetry, which deal with the frus- 
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Put a few sophomores 
together ... unleash their 
imaginations and their in- 
genuity and a celebration 
will occur — the 1982 Soph- 
omore Literary Festival. 


tration of the human spirit by 


capturing the reality of the mo- 
ment. 

Robert Hass and Robert Pin- 
sky performed a double reading of 
their poetry on the second night 
of the Festival. Hass’ poetry is 
simple and direct as he subtly 
draws his readers into his world, 
the world of animal and vege- 
table, the world of nature and its 
effects on our values. 

Robert Pinsky is both “intel- 
lectually interesting and tech- 
nically first-rate,” according to 
Robert Lowell. His two books of 
poetry, Sadness and Happiness, 
and An Explanation of America, 
have earned him much critical 
acclaim and many awards. His 
combination of abstract litera- 
ture and vivid images antici- 
pates the future of poetry. 

Megan Terry, a prominent 
playwright of the modern Amer- 
ican theater was present for a 
question and answer session fol- 
lowing the performance of her 
three plays, “Advances,” ‘Pro 
Game,” and “Brazil Fado.” Her 
works, which utilize the novel 
technique of transformation in 
which the actors are constantly 
changing character and scenes, 
deal with the complexities and 
ironies of present day existence. 
Terry does not deal in fantasy, 
though her plays border on the 
absurd, but rather, presents 
totally realistic forms. 

The fourth night hosted novel- 
ist, playwright and poet Marge 
Piercy. Her novels Woman on the 
Edge of Time and Vida,among 


others, reflect her interest in the 
women’s rights movement as she 
considers herself to be a political 
activist. 

A great yarnspinner, David 
Wagoner, appeared at the Fes- 
tival Thursday night. Born and 
raised in the Midwest and now 
living in Seattle where he is pro- 
fessor of English at the Universi- 
ty of Washington, Wagoner 
writes books and poems about 
nature and the internal life to be 
found through it. He is a frontier 
humorist and his novels are 
high-spirited with descriptive 
language. 

Appearing Friday evening, 
Susan Fromberg Schaeffer is a 
prolific novelist, poet, and short 
story writer. Her four novels and 
seven books of poetry show her 
to be a gifted storyteller. 

The Festival ended explosive- 
ly with a reading by a much 
acclaimed poet and short story 
writer, Robert Creeley. Creeley 
edited the famous “‘Black Moun- 
tain Review” and had received 
numerous awards for his work. 
His books of poetry include, For 
Love, Words, and Pieces. His 
short stories are collected in the 
book The Gold Diggers. His writ- 
ing is self-reflective and almost 
autobiographical. Yet his deal- 
ing with personal experience 
occurs not in isolation, but in the 
midst of the world. 

In a world context, students 
and faculty witnessed the crea- 
tions of the free and celebrated 
the freedom to create in the writ- 
ings and personalities of eight 
authors at the 1982 Sophomore 
Literary Festival. 

—Lyn Placke 
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| n recent years, more and 
more women have asserted their 
talents and broken out of the 
molds in which they were forced 
to conform. Two of the 1981-1982 
ND/SMC Theatre productions 
showed that this movement was 
paying off as women put on tal- 
ent-laden shows for eager audi- 
ences. a 

“Getting Out,” a play written 
by Marsha Norman, directed by 
Julie Jensen, and starred by 
Rachel Patterson and Heidi 
Lucke, was the premier produc- 
tion of the season. This play stud- 
ied a woman’s relationship with 
her subconscious and the result 
of one’s alter-ego being com- 
pletely eradicated. The drama 
portrayed a prostitute and for- 
mer juvenile delinquent re- 
leased from prison after serving 
her term for prostitution. The 
prostitute, Arlene, played by 
Patterson, had an alter-ego, per- 
sonified in the immature, devil- 
ish, vital character Arlie, played 
by Lucke. The play portrayed 
Arlene’s struggle to suppress, 
and ultimately kill her alter-ego 
so that she could begin her life 
anew in society. But a sadness 
crept into Arlene’s “new” life as 
she realized that, without her al- 
ter-ego, she was a broken 
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Without A Dramatic Performance 


Women At Play 


‘‘Our Winter Concert’’ 
marked the use of an ex- 
panded dance curricula, 
while “Getting Out” show- 
cased a tough breed of 
fighting woman. 


woman, almost lifeless. 

Under Jensen’s direction, 
other characters such as 
Arlene’s mother; played by Sue 
Gosdick, Carl the pimp, played by 
Raul Aportela, a protective pris- 
on guard, portrayed by Joe 
Musumeci, and the woman who 
lived upstairs, played by Eileen 
Durkin, make Arlene choose be- 
tween starting anew or assum- 
ing her old ways and pleasing 
her alter-ego. 

Females also assumed the 
starring role when a female pro- 
fessor of dance and a SMC stu- 
dent asserted their talents in 
directing and choreographing 
the ND/SMC Dance Theatre pro- 
duction, “Our Winter Concert,” 
on December 4,5, and 6. Profes- 
sor Debra Stahl and Colleen 
Quinn choreographed eight 
dance numbers. Highlights of 
the program included ‘“Christ- 
mas Variations”? which com- 
bined the music of Pachebel and 
Adam with traditional carol 


melodies such as “Greensleeves” 
and “What Child [set nics. 
Choreographed by Stahl, eight 
ballerinas swathed in flowing 
chiffon wove a mellow Yuletide 
magic. For contrast, another 
number, entitled ‘‘All That Ger- 
shwin,” used a jumpy jazz piano 
melody and featured dancers 
John Davenport and Jeff Mous- 
seau with Margi Fink and Mary 
Beth O’Brien? > The story. 
choreographed by Colleen Quinn 
and set to “Pinnacles,” a com- 
position by sophomore music ma- 
jor Jane Zwerneman, incorpo- 
rated narrators and participants 
in a story of struggle. The final 
number, “Jazzz,”” with music by 
Vincent Montana Jr., utilized a 
strobe light for an electric effect. 
“Our Winter Concert” marked 
the use of an expanded dance 
curricula, while “Getting Out” 
showcased a tough breed of 
fighting woman. In each case, 
the shows portrayed a talented 
female ND/SMC community in a 
new light. 
— Jane Barber 
PRETTY MAIDS ALL IN A ROW. St. 
Mary’s Senior Linda Hewitt, St. Mary’s 
Sophomore Anne Sargent, and N:D. 
Senior Margie Vermeulen perform in 
“Christmas Variations,” one of eight 


numbers presented in the ND/SMC 
Dance Theatre’s “Our Winter Concert.” 


} 


LIKE MOTHER, LIKE DAUGHTER. Re- 
cently released from prison, Arlene, 
played by Rachel Patterson, argues with 
her mother, played by Sue Gosdick, when 
she comes to help her move into her sis- 
ter’s apartment. “Getting Out” was 
directed by Julie Jensen, a 5-year veter- 
an of the Communications-Theatre 
Department. 


TWO’S A CROWD. Rachel Patterson 
struggles with her alter ego, played by 
Heidi Lucke, just before her release from 
prison. Marsha Norman’s play “Getting 
Out” was performed in O’Laughlin Au- 
ditorium the first two weekends in 
October. 


EQUAL TIME. Arlie, played by St. 
Mary’s Junior Heidi Lucke, spends her 
spotlight moments reminiscing about 
her childhood atrocities. Arlie represents 
Arlene’s immature, devilish and essen- 
tial subeoncious. 


A PIMP FROM THE PAST. Arlene’s for- 
mer employer, Carl, played by Raul Apor- 
tela, attempts to force Arlene, just re- 
leased from prison, to take up prostitu- 
tion again and work for him. 
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UP, UP, AND AWAY. The bun, played by 
Sean Faircloth, is carried away by his 
servant, Osip, played by Dan Osborn, af- 
ter becoming intoxicated at a party. 


UP AGAINST A WALL. Felix’s friends, 
Speed, played by Freshman Mike Szat- 
kowski, Vinny, played by Junior Bill Hen- 
nessey, Roy, played by Junior Dean 
Jacob, and Murray, played by Sophomore 
Mike Riccardi, listen at a locked bath- 
room door to make sure Felix isn’t doing 
anything rash over the break-up of his 
marriage. 
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LOVE SEAT. The intoxicated con-man, 
plazed by Sean Faircloth, posing as the 
nspector General, woos the mayor’s 
wife, played by Sue Gosdick, after a town 
party at the Mayor’s house. “The Inspec- 
tor General,” by Gogol, is a comedy of 
irony, deception and human nature. 
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A GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT. The 
mayor’s wife, played by Sue Gosdick, and 
daughter, played by Joan Quinlan, re- 
ceive the letter announcing the Inspec- 
tor General’s incognito visit. 


i 


E very once in a while, the cam- 
pus community needed a humor- 
ous shot in the arm to lift its spir- 
its in the midst of a cold winter 
and a grueling academic sched- 
ule. A double dose of comedy 
came to campus on the weekend 
of November 14 and 15, courtesy 
of the ND/SMC Theatre and the 
Student Union Student Players. 
Nikolai Gogol’s “Inspector Gen- 
eral” provided some humorous 
irony as ND/SMC’s second major 
production of the 1981-1982 sea- 
son, while Neil Simon’s “The Odd 
Couple” suppled some comic re- 
lief as the Student Players’ Fall 
semester production. 

The “Odd Couple” was the first 
play to utilize the Chautau- 
qua-LaFortune Club as a theat- 
rical stage. The intimate setting 
gave the audience the feeling of 
being in character Oscar Madi- 
son’s apartment. Directed by 
Jeny Kucenic, “The Odd Couple” 
put two opposite personalities 
under the same roof for hilarious 
results. Funded by the Student 
Union and produced by the Con- 
temporary Arts Commission, the 
comedy depicted Felix Unger, 
played by Mike Doyen, as a dis- 


Without A Few Laughs 


A double dose of comedy 
came to campus on the 
weekend of November 14 
and 15 courtesy of the ND/ 
SMC Theatre and the Stu- 
dent Union Players. 


traught husband thrown out by 
his wife and on the verge of 
suicide. His friend Oscar Madi- 
son, played by Tom Canin, took 
Felix in. The couple shared many 
antics with their poker playing 
pals and a pair of British sisters, 
played by Mariana Karam and 
Kim Blaeser. When Oscar, in his 
impatience and intolerance, 
finally kicks Felix out, the Pi- 
geon Sisters take him under 
their wings. 

A one hundred-year old 
Washington Hall was the setting 
for Nikolai Gogol’s nineteenth- 
century comedy, the “Inspector 
General.” The play concerned an 
Inspector General’s incognito 
visit to a Russian town. 

The town mayor, portrayed by 
Richard Lechowich, mistakenly 
identifies a bum, played by Sean 
Faircloth, as the Inspector 
General. Thus begins the com- 


A Little Comic Relief 


edy as the bum accepts bribes in- 
tended for the Inspector and 
even woos the mayor’s wife and 
daughter, played by Sue Gosdick 
and Joan Quinlan. Just before 
the officials discover that the 
bum is not the real Inspector, the 
bum skips town with a pocketful 
of bribe money. At the moment of 
discovery, the real Inspector 
General appears and the town 
officials are caught in their ille- 
gal acts. Directed by Len Powlick, 
Gogol’s play revealed the results 
of deception and the humor in 
human error. 

Whether in the new setting of 
the Chautauqua-LaFortune 
Club or in the antique setting of 
Washington Hall, Domers found 
comic relief this past season as 
the ND/SMC Theatre and Stu- 
dent Union Student Players took 
to the stage. 

— Jane Barber 


A PERSONALITY CLASH. Oscar Madi- 
son, played by Tom Canin, comforts Felix 
Unger, played by Mike Doyen. Unger’s 
wife has thrown him out and Oscar in- 
vites Felix to live with him. So begins the 
comic clashing of personalities in “The 
Odd Couple.” 


THE ABSENT-MINDED POSTMASTER. 
The senile old postmaster of the town, 
played by Joseph Dolan, censures all the 
town’s mail regularly and is the one to 
discover in a letter that the bum is not 
the Inspector General as everyone be- 
lieves. 
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CHORALE: (front row) Anne Wernimont; 
Jim Gibboney; Jody DiDonato; Mary Ann 
Updaw; Rick Ward; Michelle Schneider; 
Tim Shilling; Jeny Kucenic (second row) 
Pat Ostrander; Julia Easley; John 
Kelner; Cheri O’Meara; Malcolm 
Hathaway; Kathy Erikson; Jane Russ; 
Jim Herr (third row) Jakki Junkins; Chris 
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LOOKING FOR DIRECTION. Chorale 
members Michelle Schneider, Tim Shil- 
ling, Jeny Kucenic, Jane Russ and Jim 
Herr watch first-year director Carl Stam 
as they learn the words and music of 
“The Messiah’s” majestic climaxes. 


Cipoletti; Mary Powel Jabaley; Brian 
McLinden; Melinda Reese-Antsaklis; 
Tim McGann; Terese Fandel; Mike Szat- 
kowski; Virginia Toner (back row) Tim 
McDermott; Christie Peters; Pat 
Dougherty; Debbie Mill; Andy Phillips; 
Mary Maglietta; Joe Nickerson; Brian 
Muus. 


BACK TO BASS-ICS. Bass player David 
Angelotti fiddles his part in the ‘Mes- 
siah” arrangement. The Notre Dame 
Orchestra consists of N.D. students, 
high-schoolers and South Bend musi- 
clans. 
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HARD TO GET 


) UT/witnout Some Christmas Cheer 


Getting A Handel On Christmas 


G& hristmas brings people 


together. Families gather in one 
place from all corners of the 
country. People who don’t see 
each other all year take the time 
to visit one another during 
Christmastime. The holiday sea- 
son worked the same magic on 
the Notre Dame Music Depart- 
ment. A performance of Handel’s 
“Messiah” which incorporated 
the Chorale, the Orchestra, 
members of the University Chor- 
us and the music faculty, was a 
“major production of the Music 
Department,” according to Jeny 
Kucenic, president of the Chor- 
ale. “It brought a lot of the de- 
partment together.” 

The Chorale came together 
three nights a week to practice 
for their performances and 
tours. With Carl Stam in his first 
year as director, the Chorale per- 
formed at the Pasquerilla ded- 
ication banquet in November 
as well asin Sacred Heart for the 
Christmas ‘Messiah’ Concert. 
The 32-member group also went 
on a weekend tour in February 
through Ohio and Western Penn- 
sylvania, and on an Easter break 
tour. Founded by David Isele, 
the Chorale has existed since 
there have been girls at N.D. as 
the premier mixed group in the 
Music Department. Possessing 
almost an even number of men 
and women, the Chorale per- 
forms “sacred and secular music 
of the highest choral tradition,” 
said Kucenic. “We look at our 
music as a learning experience 
as well as a performance.” 

Through the hours spent 
together in practices and on 
tour, the Chorale members also 
learned a lot about each other. 
Led by president Jeny Kucenic, 


“Handel’s ‘Messiah’ was a 
major production of the 
Music Department. It 
brought a lot of the depart- 
ment together.” 
— Jeny Kucenic 
President, Chorale 


rd 


TWO-PART HARMONY. Chorale mem- 
bers Pat Ostrander and Julia Easley re- 
hearse their parts in Handel’s “Messiah” 
which was performed in Sacred Heart 
Church on December 6 to the accompani- 
ment of the Notre Dame Orchestra. 


vice-president Christie Peters, 
business manager Pat Dough- 
erty, secretary Mary Powel 
Jabaley, and publicity manager 
Chris Cipoletti, the group grew 
closer at small, informal gather- 
ings such as away game parties. 
Music brought the Chorale 
together as a learning, a singing 


and a social group. 

In the Christmas performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah,” the Chor- 
ale was accompanied by the 
Notre Dame Orchestra. Directed 
by Adrian Bryttan for the sixth 
consecutive year, the Orchestra 
consists of musicians from the 
South Bend community, area 
high school students enrolled in 
the Music Department’s prep 
course and Notre Dame stu- 
dents. 

Practicing once every week for 
a three-hour period, the Orches- 
tra prepared for three concerts 
in addition to the Christmas one. 
In October, March and May, the 
Orchestra presented their reper- 
toire drawn from ballets, sym- 
phonies, modern romantic 
pieces, and madrigals. In March, 
as in the past two years, the 
Orchestra presented an opera, 
“Rigoletto,” with professional 
soloists from New York and Chi- 
cago. For the first time, the 
Orchestra sponsored a Multi- 
State Competition for High 
School Students. Basically for 
string players, the contest chose 
a winner who performed as a solo- 
ist at one of the concerts. The com- 
petition brought together stu- 
dents from a wide variety of high 
school and musical backgrounds. 
The Orchestra is a musical link 
which continually brings Notre 
Dame together with the sur- 
rounding South Bend com- 
munity. 

Just as total strangers are 
brought together in carols 
hummed while Christmas shop- 
ping, so the Notre Dame Chorale, 
Orchestra and Music Depart- 
ments were brought together in 
Handel’s “Messiah.” 

— Jane Barber 
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Music For The Massesjag 


WA verre: they were sing- 


ing for Sunday Sacred Heart ser- 
vices, or yodeling yuletide enter- 
tainment, both the Notre Dame 
Chapel Choir and University 
Chorus provided music for the 
masses. The individuals of the 
two singing units often struc- 
tured their time around the prac- 
tices and performances of the 
groups, but their efforts paid off 
as many people enjoyed the 
echoing alleluias which the choir 
and chorus offered. 

The schedule of the Chapel 
Choir was rigorous. With a strong 
commitment to provide sacred 
music for liturgical services on 
the N.D. campus and elsewhere, 
the 60-member unit was up early 
and traveling often. The sopra- 
nos, basses, tenors and altos re- 
sounded at each 10:30 a.m. Sun- 
day service in Sacred Heart. 
They also sang at the 7:15 Ves- 
pers service on Sunday evening. 
Furthermore, the choir per- 
formed at weddings, funerals, 
and ordination liturgies on an 
irregular basis. 

In addition to scaling octaves, 
the choir also scaled the country, 
bringing music to Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and North Caroli- 
na as part of the annual 
Epiphany tour. Throughout the 
year, the choir also held parties 
and a retreat which helped lend 
more unity to the already close 
group. Ultimately, this closeness 
was highlighted with the Holy 
Week performances of the choir. 
The special liturgies such as the 
Easter Vigil and Tenebrae re- 
quired extra rehearsal hours 
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/Without Music 


which brought members closer. 
The University Chorus was 
also a close-knit group of singers 
and was directed by Marilyn Wit- 
te. The 40-member chorus gave 
priority to perfecting every part 
of each musical piece before a 
performance. Work on articula- 
tion, technique and intensity con- 
stituted the chorus’ three weekly 
hours of practice. Pieces used in 
this year’s repertoire included 
works by Daniel Pinkham, Bach’s 
“Jesu Joy of Man’s Desire,” and 


Whether at home in South 
Bend, or on the road, the 
100 voices of the choir and 
chorus provided a resonant 
sound for both liturgical 
and secular audiences. 


Faires’ ‘‘Requiem”’ and ‘‘Pa- 
vance.” Also, sharing the spot- 
light with the Notre Dame Cho- 
rale, the University Chorus pre- 
sented the yuletide tradition, 
Handel’s “Messiah.” 

Whether at home in South 
Bend, or on the road, the 100 
voices of the choir and chorus 
provided a resonant sound for 
both liturgical and secular audi- 
ences. From the choir loft of 
Sacred Heart or the stage of 
Crowley Hall, the N.D. Chapel 
Choir and University Chorus pro- 
vided music for the masses. 

— Molly De Schryver 
— Jane Barber 
— Barbara A. Bridges 


RAISE YOUR HANDS. University Chor- 
us Director Marilyn Witte leads the forty 
members in a rehearsal of Bach’s “Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desire” for their November 
22 concert in Sacred Heart. 


UNIVERSITY CHORUS: (front row) 
Michelle Gardner; Sue Lupo; Marya 
Sakowicz; Rita Koselka; Sarah Tresch; 
Cathe Murrin; Phyllis Shea; Sue 
Schuller; Mara Georges (second row) 
Tom Pace; Ken Kessler; Peter Hill- 
sman; John Sisto; John Lacey; Bill 
Sebastian; Joe Hildner; Stacy Bilski; 
Lynn Tedesco (third row) Scott Med- 
lock; Tim Keyes; Mark Worscheh; Jack 
Robie; Bob Weber; Curtis Peek; Scott 
O’Grady; Laura McEvoy (back row) 
Jon Hughes; Sheila Prendergast; Kris 
Peterson; Verrita Washington; Joe An- 
quillare; Oscar Novega. 


ALL TOGETHER NOW. Directed by 
Edward Schaefer, the sixty Chapel 
Choir members regularly perform at 
the 10:30 a.m. Mass in Sacred Heart 
and at the 7:15 Vespers on Sunday 
evening. 


CHAPEL CHOIR: (front row) Molly De- 
Schryver; Laura Szalacha; Kathy Sha- 
nahan; Aileen Allard; Bebe Woo; Anne 
Romanelli; Beth DeSchryver; Keri 
Kennedy (second row) Debbie 
McComas; Teresa Abrams; Donna 
Fallon; Therese Brown; Renee 
Giometti; Olga Yanes; Elaine Barth; 
Martina Kamaka; Darcy Connor (third 
row) Ann Turner; Carrie Burke; Lil- 
lan Klassen; Monica Wehby; Lynette 
Boggs; Sharon Broghammer; Matt 
Scheiber; Kate Sullivan; Kathy Sul- 
livan; Tonia Hap; Laura Nouhan; Bill 
Boraczek (fourth row) Edward Schaef- 
er, director; Robert Frazier; Kenneth 
Williams; Amulya Athayde; Joe Aiu; 
John Perna; Bill Cavanaugh; Bernie 
Gaudreau; Jim Russell; Eduardo 
Magallanez; Dan Nye; J.D. Fallon; 
Tom Selvaggi (back row) Patrick 
Reuvers; Stephen Amesbury; Ben 
MeWhirter; Rich Gumerman; Dave 
Zoldak; Rich Paxson; Ed Gemerchek; 
Greg Raglow (not pictured) Stephen 
Miller; John Ruffing; Kathy 
Thompson. 
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fl ike very first time a student 
heard the Notre Dame Glee Club 
sing “Notre Dame, Our Mother” 
was most likely at the Freshman 
Mass during Orientation 
Weekend. Everyone stood up 
when the Glee Club began, and 
they were amazed at how soft so 
many male voices could sound. It 
seemed to every wary freshman 
that maybe the Club really could 
bring glee-to the campus after 
all. 

Most students found that 
whether they were at the Presi- 
dent’s Dinner during Junior Par- 
ents’ Weekend or on the second 
floor of the library during De- 
cember finals, the sixty-five 
member Glee Club could en- 
hance both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary events. Presenting 
annual on-campus Fall, Christ- 
mas and Spring concerts, the 
Glee Club added a January con- 
cert which they presented with 
the Universtiy of Michigan Glee 
Club. Under the leadership of 
Professor Carl Stam, a former 
director of Choral Activities at 
the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, the Glee Club 
once again travelled an average 
of 10,000 miles to entertain more 
than 20,000 listeners. 


GLEE CLUB: (front row) Director Carl 
Stam; John McCabe; Jeff Brow; Craig 
Watz; Chris Lyndh; Tim McGann; Jon 
Myers; David Ahlman; Rick Ward; Chris 
Gorka (second row) Ken Koch; John 


Goodwin; Brian Victor; Chris Morgan; 
Brian McLinden; Darryl Daniels; Bob 
Sponseller; Chris McKenna; David John- 
ston (third row) Mark Ulliman; Mike Kel- 
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Without A Little Glee 


Best Male Vocals 


“The Glee Club epitomizes 
the best qualities of this 
University. Yet, we don’t 
take ourselves too serious- 
ly. Every member knows 
that the most important 
part of sthew Gliupedc 
friendship.” 
— Chris Keller 
President, Glee Club 


The 1981-82 concert season 
consisted of trips to Washington, 
D.C., Pennsylvania, and 
New York, with weekend tours to 
Illinois and Ohio. They also 
spent Spring break in Texas. 
Last summer, the Club’s forty- 
five travelling members were 
treated to the group’s fourth 
European tour in eleven years, 
performing in Brussels, Cologne, 
Frankfurt, Murnau, Innsbruck, 
Lucerne and Paris. In addition 
to creating memorable moments 
for others, the group’s members 
considered Glee Club memories 
to be some of their best at N.D. 

Founded in 1915, the Glee Club 
continued to emphasize its dis- 
tinction as a club as much as it 
emphasized its reputation as a 
singing group. Still all-male 


ly; Brendan Smith; Kevin White; Mark 
Gardner; Tom Nessinger; Gerry Par- 
shall; Jim Herr; Bob Gleason; Joe Anquil- 
lare; Joe Dondanville (back row) John 
Lawton; Tim McDermott; Jim Curtin; 
Kelly Truman; Chris Keller; Jim Florack; 
Andy Phillips; Mike Kelly; Greg Jeffries; 
Jack Sullivan; Mark Michuda (not pic- 
tured) Chris Cipoletti; John Folks; Will 


through sixty-seven years of his- 
tory and ten years of Notre 
Dame coeducation, the Club 
prided itself in its closeness. 
President Chris Keller com- 
mented, “The Glee Club epito- 
mizes the best qualities of this 
University. We can sing as well 
as the finest choirs in the coun- 
try and we travel all over the 
world. Yet, we don’t take 
ourselves too seriously. Every 
member knows that the most im- 
portant part of the Club is 
friendship.” 

Club friendship grew through 
the hours spent together in daily 
practices and week-long tours. 
The Club exhibited its fellowship 
in familar T-shirts and jackets, 
and hosted parties and a formal 
as well. The Glee Club shared its 
spirit with other students 
through the gifts of song, laugh- 
ter and memories when they 
jingled their key chains while 
Christmas caroling or when they 
performed in senior skits at the 
Commencement Weekend Con- 
Cert: 

So, whether singing, travel- 
ling or socializing, the Club 
brought a little glee wherever 
they went. 

— Jane Barber 


Howitt; Bob Kacergis; Kevin Testa; Pat 
Collins; Paul Nobrega; Pat Ostrander; 
Sam Awad; Brad Broemmel; Jim Cava- 
naugh; Pete Hasbrook; Malcolm Hath- 
away; Tom Keyse; Bryan Lawrence; 
Joe Michuda; Sean O’Brien; Brent 
Paulsen; Dave Pfotenhauer; Tim Shil- 
ling; Mike Szatkowski; Greg Allen; 
Frank Bright; Rich Paxton; Doon Wintz. 


STANDING OUT IN THE CROWD. Glee 
Club members Jim Cavanaugh and Chris 
Lynch use their faces as well as their 
voices to entertain a Washington Hall au- 
dience on January 29. 


— 


A-WASSAILING WE GO. Glee Clubmem- A FORMAL AFFAIR. The sixty-five 
; bers sing seasonal melodies for Pas- member Glee Club remains all-male and 

5 querilla women on their yuletide tour. bedecked in black tails even after ten 
- This evening of roaming and serenading years of coeducation at Notre Dame. The 


a from dorm to dorm is the most informal Glee Club is a sixty-seven year old Uni- 
- event of the concert season. versity institution. 
_% ..<—. HITTING THE HIGH NOTES. In his first 
— @———_ year as director, Carl Stam leads a Glee 


—...._ Club rehearsal. Stam came to Notre Dame 

— fromthe University of North Carolina at 

—__...... Chapel Hill where he served as director 
“ ~ of Choral Activities. 
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WV vine around campus on 


carefully tended lawns or on a 
white carpet of snow was usually 
enjoyable. But even when there 
were bottomless puddles and 
bogs in the middle of February, 
the strains of the Jazz or Concert 
Band coming from the Band 
Annex could make an afternoon 
trudge a real pleasure. 

If the sounds of the Count 
Basie Band were heard playing 
the “Kansas City Suite,” then 
the Jazz Band was practicing. 
The Band’s approximately twen- 
ty members and their music 
transformed a walk from the 
Administration Building to 
LaFortune into a jazzy jaunt 
down Bourbon Street. 

Under the direction of Rev. 
George Wiskirchen, C.S.C., the 
members performed together 
and in small combos on campus 
at the Nazz, in the University’s 
Collegiate Jazz Festival, and the 
“Directions in Jazz” concert. Off- 
campus, this year’s Jazz Band 
travelled to Michigan. 

Fr. Wiskirchen formed the 
Jazz Band in 1972 to provide a 
musical dimension that was mis- 


TRUMPET TRIO. Trumpeteers Brian 
Ulinci, Steve Archer and Reggie Bain 
rehearse their parts in the approximate- 
ly sixty-member Concert Band. The 
group swings into action during the 
Spring semester after members have 
completed their Marching Band duties. 


DIRECTIONS IN JAZZ. Junior Jerry 
Meyer looks to the conductor for direc- 


tion as he practices with the Jazz Band. 
Annually, the group performs a “Direc- 
tions in Jazz” concert on campus as well 
as at the Nazz and the Collegiate Jazz 
Festival. 
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Without Whistling Dixie 


Banding Together 


On a walk near the center 


of campus, it often seemed 
like New Orleans on Fat 
Tuesday, or Carnegie Hall, 
as the Jazz and Concert 
Bands practiced their 
tunes. 


sing in Notre Dame’s curricu- 


lum. This year’s Band included 
another group of musicians 
directed by graduate student 
Marshall Scott. Performing 
mostly on campus, the “Tuesday 
Night Band” held auditions and 
tried to accommodate all who 
wanted to play. According to Joe 
Wich, Band president, the Jazz 
Band is ‘‘the most enjoyable 
music group on campus. We area 
serious group but everyone in- 
volved is involved because they 
love jazz.” 

A love of playing music moti- 
vated this year’s Concert Band 
as well. This N.D. group swung 
into action second semester 
when its members were finished 
with their Fall duties in the Mar- 
ching Band. 

After rigorous auditions, sixty 
select musicians engaged in re- 


hearsals to prepare for their 
annual concert tour. This year’s 
itinerary included concerts in 
Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Tennessee 
and Kentucky, with a closing 
show in the Notre Dame A.C.C. 
The Concert Band also per- 
formed a Commencement con- 
cert and enhanced the ROTC 
Commissioning Ceremony and 
the Baccalaureate Mass. With 
a repertoire spanning from 
Tchaikovsky to Glenn Miller, 
the Concert Band practiced 
three hours a week to make sure 
they sounded good to Presiden- 
tial ears at Commencement and 
alumni ears nationwide. 

On a walk near the center of 
campus, it often seemed like New 
Orleans on Fat Tuesday, or Car- 
negie Hall, as the Jazz and Con- 
cert Bands practiced their tunes. 
These two organizations pro- 
vided outlets for musically- 
talented Domers to air their 
renditions of Beethoven and 
Benny Goodman on and off the 
South Bend campus. 

— Kelly Rourke 
— Jane Barber 


AND THE BEAT GOES ON. Drummer 
Chris Alford keeps the beat for Jazz 
Band rehearsal. The group’s approx- 
imately twenty members travelled to 
Michigan for their annual tour. 


. 
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BLOWN AWAY. French horn players 
Ray Ayala and Kari Augustine rehearse 
their Concert Band repertoire. The 
group performed during an extensive 
tour over Spring Break and at Com- 
mencement Week events. 


JAZZ BAND: (front row) Joseph Mac- 
Krell; Kurt Pfotenhauer; Danny O’Hare; 
Tony Amos; Cathy Breslin; Steve 
Archer; Joseph Wich (second row) Bob 
O’Donnell; Reginald Bain; Chris Alford 
(back row) Paul Bertolini; Marshall 
Scott; Jerry Meyer; Michael O’Connor; 
Michael Greene; Eric Gaertner; Larry 
Kaufman; Paul Kosidowski. 


CONCERT BAND: (front row) Mary Faini; 
Moira Finnegan; Mark Westcott; Lisa 
Kaufman; Carrie Mitsch; Mary Lang; 
Laura Halland; Mary Gallagher; Renee 
Natvig (second row) Jeanne Anselman; 
Maureen Stevens; Theresa Schwebel; 
Richard Green; Toni Faini; Ray Ayala; 
Kari Augustine; Chris Barat; Michael 
Yasenchak; Mike Rentenr; Andrew 
Kramb; Jill Daley; Stephanie Lewis 


(third row) James Clark; Nora Ehmann; 
Jana Podbelski; Anne Clark; Maria 
Cafarelli; Greg Doyle; John Zolkowski; 
Tony Thomas; Brian Ulinci; Steve 
Archer; Reggie Bain; Marshall Scott; 
Mike Rhodes; Joseph Wich; Neil Coraccio; 
Tom Woch; Jerry Foley; John McEKachen; 
Mark Schippits; Eric Witte; Robert 
O’Donnell; Susan Laing (back row) 
Steven Day; Phil Perkins; James Elson; 


Jeannette Rost; Jon Olsen; Director Rev. 
George Wiskirchen, C.S.C.; Director 
James Phillips; Director Robert O’Brien; 
Gregorio Abad; Gary Kopycinski; Henry 
Kahlich; Eric Tich (not pictured) Mar- 
jorie Vermeulen; Jim Byrnes; Carol 
Cortes; Matthew Ferretti; William 
Gergen; Stephanie Korcheck. 
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A STEP IN TIME. Irish Guards Ron Bor- 
den, Bill Mateja and Kevin Connors kick 
up their kilts while the band follows per- 
forming the famous hike-step at the be- 
ginning of each half-time show. The 
Guards must be male and at least six feet 
in height. 
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SOUNDING OFF. Junior trumpeteer 's 
Don Machado performs before a half- } 
time audience. The band presented pre-  } 
game, half-time, and post-game concerts 
at each home football game. 
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A TOUCH OF CLASH. Providing cymba- 
lic highlights for the marching band, 
Senior Nina Netchi shows her enthu- 
slasm during a weekend performance. 
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' HARD TO GET 


! le Without Playing Around 


And The Band Plays On 


Sone could be seen tossing 
apples up to one another during 
football games. Others could be 
spotted chuckling as they 
mimicked the hand movements 
of their drum major, Toni Faini. 
All were seen playing their 
hearts out on the steps of the 
Administration Building or at 
pep-rallies. Indeed, no matter 
where they went, the spirit of the 
band showed through in their be- 
lief that they should always play 
on. A hard-working, but close, 
socially-oriented group, the 
Notre Dame Marching Band en- 
joyed its 135th year of existence 
by performing well and partying 
heartily. 

Band members worked hard, 
practicing together twelve and a 
half hours each week. Allowed 
only three cuts a semester, mem- 
bers earned one credit hour for 
their tremendously time- 
consuming efforts. If it were 
Monday, they were learning the 
fight song of the opposition. If it 
were Tuesday, Wednesday or 
Thursday, the band’s labors 
were heard throughout campus 
as they practiced the half-time 
show out on Green Field. Some- 
times, Head Football Coach Ger- 
ry Faust marched out to lend a 
little encouragement during the 
long practice sessions. By Fri- 
day, all music had to be memo- 
rized for the afternoon practice 
and Saturday morning’s rehears- 
al on Cartier Field. 

Fall football weekends often 
meant that members had to 
band together for over 24 hours. 
Pre-rallies began with Friday 
happy hours and were followed 
by the campus pep rally and var- 
ious post-rally performances. 
When Saturday rolled around, 
the marching banditos were up 
early for an hour anda half prac- 
tice. They donned their 100% 


When the arduous life in 
uniform was at rest, the 
band made it a point to play 
out of formation as well. 


wool uniforms and headed for 
the steps of the Golden Dome to 
perform a pre-game concert for 
the throngs of football fans. 
Then came inspection, stepoff, 
and the trek to the stadium. 
There, the week’s labors culmi- 
nated in a pre-game show, a half- 
time performance, and a post- 
game presentation before the 
unit returned to their headquar- 
ters in Washington Hall. 
Auditions and practices were 
wearying, but having the honor 
of draping the custom Notre 
Dame plaid over their shoulder 
made the long hours worth the 
effort. The plaid is a special de- 
sign which incorporates the blue 
and gold school colors, the green 
of Ireland, and the red of the 
Papacy. A piece of the N.D. plaid 


MAJOR DIRECTIONS. Drum major 
Tony Faini, a junior and former glock- 
enspiel player, conducts the band as it 
sits in the stadium bleachers. 


is a treasured honor bestowed 
upon outstanding band mem- 
bers by Director Robert O’Brien. 

When the arduous life in uni- 
form was at rest, the band made 
it a point to play out of formation 
as well. The nine sections of the 
band hosted pre-rally festivities 
to lend social flavor to their pro- 
fessional sound. With a trumpet 
section dressed in togas, faltos 
frivolously dressed as flashers, 
and piccolos parading as priests, 
band members partied off the 
field as heartily as they per- 
formed in formation. “One thing 
the band does very wellis party,” 
grinned band member Kevin Ox- 
ley. In addition to masquerade 
pre-rallies, the band hosted a 
get-acquainted band picnic soon 
after auditions ended. Pizza and 
beer at Barnaby’s, a band for- 
mal, and even a Screw-Your- 
Rank Dance kept band members 
playing after hours. 

In formation, amidst a throng 
of Domers swaying to the ‘1812 
Overture”, or among themselves 
at social gatherings, the N.D. 
marching band knew how to 
play, and play they did with on- 
the-field patterns designed by 
Associate Director James Phil- 
lips, and music coordinated by 
Rev. George Wiskerchen, C.S.C. 
Although the marching and 
music demanded much atten- 
tion, the lighter side of life was 
rarely neglected by the uni- 
formed ranks of masterful musi- 
cians. Indeed, during work or 
pleasure, practice or partying, 
the N.D. band played on and on. 

— Barbara A. Bridges 
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THE UNITED WAY. Br. Joe McTaggert, 
C.S.C., presents a film to foster a unified 
effort for the campus-wide United Way 
Drive. The November drive obtained 
donations from the N.D. staff, faculty 
and dorm residents. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: (front row) Sr. Jane 
Pitz; Rev. Robert Griffin (second row) 
Steve Warner, Rev. Dan Jenky; Bro. Joe 
McTaggert (back row) Rev. Dave 
Schlaver; Rev. John Fitzgerald; Rev. Au- 
stin Fleming. 
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SINGING PRAISES. Rev. Austin Flem- 
ing, C.S.C., sings at a Campus Ministry- 
sponsored liturgical service. 
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THE GUIDING LIGHT. Campus Ministry 
staffers Bro. Joe McTaggert and Sr. Jane 
Pitz light the paschal candle at the 
Memorial liturgy for Rev. Bill Toohey, 
C.S.C. Campus Ministry devoted the bulk 
of their efforts toward liturgical services. 


A MAN OF THE CLOTH. Rev. John Fitz- 
gerald, C.S.C., eulogizes Bill Toohey in 
Sacred Heart Church. Fr. “Fitz” served 
as acting director of Campus Ministry 
until Fr. Dave Schlaver returned from 
Bangladesh to take on the post. 


Photo by Chris Barlock 
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The Heart Of The Matter 


\WV the human body 


beats a life-support system pro- 
viding nourishment for all men- 
tal, emotional and physical ac- 
tivities. Within the N.D. commu- 
nity pulses a network of people. 
The Office of Campus Ministry 
seeks to get at the heart of spir- 
itual matters by serving as spir- 
itual anchors and providing a 
sense of calm, rhythmic stability 
in a world where academia, so- 
cial change and constant person- 
al interaction can create im- 
mense tension. 

The life support system of 
Notre Dame’s spiritual commu- 
nity emanates from Sacred Heart 
Church located, in the words of 
its rector, Rev. Dan Jenky, 
C.S.C., “at the heart of the cam- 
pus.” Also in the mainstream of 
ministry, the offices in the Li- 
brary Lobby and Badin Hall sup- 
ply the spiritual vein which sets 
N.D. apart from other universi- 
ties. 

Knowing that “ministry is the 
essence of what makes Notre 
Dame different,” Director Rev. 
Dave Schlaver, C.S.C., continued 
Campus Ministry programs such 
as the training of Eucharistic 
ministers, liturgical services, 
and the open-door policy of the 
ministerial office. In his first 
year as director, Schlaver and 
his staff attempted to reach stu- 
dents in all available outlets of 
| their college environment. 

Because the dorm plays a cen- 
tral role in most students’ col- 
lege environment, Bro. Joe 
McTaggert, C.S.C., believes, 
“Ministry is something that hap- 
pens in the dorm, with the rector, 
assistant rector, R.A.’s and per- 
son to person. We are all called to 


“We are all called to bear 


each other’s burdens; at 
Campus Ministry we hope 
to act asacatalyst for these 
actions.” 


— Bro. Joe McTaggert 


bear each other’s burdens; at 
Campus Ministry we hope to act 
as a catalyst for these actions.” 
BreeJonnenitz cerald. or 
“Fitz” as he is affectionately called, 
is known for his work on stu- 
dent retreats, and gives much of 
his time to one-to-one counsel- 
ling. Regarding campus life, Fitz- 
gerald says, ‘““Notre Dame makes 
little difference from other col- 
leges and universities unless 
while the students are here, they 
have some sort of transforming 
experience ... which affects 
their outlook on life and society 
. and I think we, and every- 
body involved in pastoral care, 
play a role in this process.” 
Steve Warner was a graduate 
student in liturgy who decided to 
stay on as a staff member. Mar- 
ried, he believes his marriage en- 
ables him to bring a unique per- 
spective to ministry at N.D. He 
too speaks positively about his 
encounters with students, “I 
marvel at students’ generosity, 
concern, and availability to 
others when they are needed.” 
Fr. Austin Fleming moved 
into Morrissey Hall as assistant 
rector this year, where he has 
found “life, spirit, friendship and 
camaradarie amidst shared 
struggles.” Fr. Fleming hopes 
his work with campus liturgies 
reflect his belief that a priest is 
called to celebrate life. “What we 
have discovered about Church 
here, we have a duty to 
announce,” noted Fr. Fleming. 


Fr. Dan Jenky, who resides in 
Dillon Hall, has been rector of 
Sacred Heart Church for the 
past seven years. He considers 
his work “a nice blend with living 
in Dillon. 

Fr. Robert Griffin, “Griff” to 
almost everybody, continued 
ministering to the students 
through his Observer column 
“Letters to a Lonely God” and 
through the misadventures of 
his dog Darby. “I think there is 
something here which people 
live through called a crisis of 
faith. Students go through the 
process of realizing that the 
faith that was given to them as 
children, a faith adequate for 
childhood, has to be deepened so 
that it will be of service in the 
more complex world we are liv- 
ing in. And it is the work of peo- 
ple, especially in Campus Minis- 
try, to help them through that.” 

Sr. Jane Pitz looks to the fu- 
ture of Campus Ministry. ‘‘To 
me, it is a very crossroads time,” 
she commented. “One thing I’ve 
learned operating on a team, we 
fail miserably at times, but we 
seem able to pick up the pieces 
and move on.” 

With his eye to the future, Rev. 
Schlaver notes, “It’s too early to 
tell where we are going. We have 
to move in areas where no one 
else is doing anything and there 
are gaps that have to be filled.” 
And so with the intention of 
administering to the vital spir- 
itual matters of the student 
body, the Office of Campus 
Ministry continues to fulfill its 
unique, integral role as the spir- 
itual life-support system. 

— Rich Fischer 
— Barbara A. Bridges 
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Sr. Judith Beattie, C.S.C. 
Director of Volunteer Services 


BACK FOR MORE. Edmund A. Stephan, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
announces on October 23 that Hesburgh 
will serve another five years as presi- 
dent. Rev. Richard Warner, C.S.C., pro- 
vincial superior of the Indiana Province 
of the Congregation of Holy Cross, lis- 
tens. 
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Rey. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C Rev. Edmund P. Joyce, C.S.C. Dr. Timothy O’Meara James A. Roemer 
President Executive Vice-President Provost Dean of Students 
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HARD TO GET OUT/without Seeing Changes 


All The President’s Men 


Wire administrations, 


people come and go, surprises 
occur and changes are made. 
Bob Woodward and Car] Bern- 
stein helped topple the Nixon 
Administration with their sur- 
prising exposé on White House 
happenings and the President’s 
men. This year’s Reagan Ad- 
ministration executed major 
changes in the federal budget, 
and ultimately, federal em- 
ployee payrolls. In the tradition 
of administrations, the 30-year 
old Hesburgh machine under- 
went some changes that both 
shocked and surprised all who 
were connected with the Notre 
Dame family. 

While the federal government 
was chopping and cutting, the 
Domer hierarchy grew. Four 
new administrative rungs were 
adopted by the University while 
Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
C.S.C., still held his place at the 
top of the ladder. In a move in- 
tended to groom younger leaders 
for the administrative changes 
due to occur within the next five 
years, Rev. Edward Malloy, 
C.S.C., Rev. David Tyson, C.S.C., 
Rev. William Beauchamp, C.S.C., 
and Rev. Ernest Bartell, C.S.C., 
were appointed to fill the four 
new positions. 

Assistant Professor of Man- 
agement Tyson was appointed 
executive assistant to Father 
Hesburgh. The 1970 Notre Dame 
alum had served as an admis- 
sions counselor, assistant rector 
of Dillon Hall and Director of the 
Sophomore Year Program in the 
School of Business Administra- 
tion. Tyson’s executive assis- 


While the federal govern- 
ment was chopping and 
cutting, the Domer hierar- 
chy grew. Four new admin- 
istrative rungs were 
adopted by the University 
while Rev. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, C.S.C., still held 
his place at the top of the 
ladder. 


tantship included assisting Fr. 
Hesburgh in the daily operation 
of the University, occasionally 
representing the University at 
external functions such as alum- 
ni gatherings and taking care of 
Special projects such as com- 
mittee work and budgets. “It’s an 
exciting opportunity for me. My 
role has been an unfolding one — 
I found out more clearly what it 
was as I went along,’’ com- 
mented Tyson. 

Rev. Beauchamp was 
appointed administrative assis- 
tant to the Executive Vice- 
President of the University, Rev. 
Edmund P. Joyce, C.S.C. 
Beauchamp had served in this 
capacity for a year previous to 
the official October announce- 
ment. A graduate of Notre 
Dame’s theology masters pro- 
gram and “Law School, 
Beauchamp did his undergradu- 
ate and MBA workin accounting 
at the University of Detroit. 
Ordained pis spring, 
Beauchamp said his responsibi- 
lities of the last year entailed 
“assisting Fr. Joyce in any way 
needed, including information 
gathering, letter writing and 
legal matters. I’ve had a good 
chance to use both my account- 
ing background as well as my law 
background in the work the Vice- 


President does. The difference in 
the job now as opposed to a year 
ago will probably be that Ill 
have more responsibilities as the 
emphasis on training is in- 
creased.” 

Fr. Joyce has served as execu- 
tive vice-president and treasur- 
er of the University since his 
appointment in 1952. Joyce is 
also chairman of the Faculty 
Board in Control of Athletics and 
the University Building Com- 
mittee. Born in Honduras, he 
graduated from N.D. in 1937, be- 
came a CPA in 19389 and was 
ordained and named vice- 
president for business affairs in 
1949. 

Rev. Malloy, an ethicist and 
associate professor of theology 
since 1974, was appointed associ- 
ate provost designate. Malloy 
succeeds the retiring Rev. Ferdi- 
nand Brown, C.S.C., whose re- 
sponsibilities are to oversee the 
University’s academic pro- 
grams, with primary attention to 
financial budgets, the process of 
hiring, and the tenure and pro- 
motion process. The associate pro- 
vost also oversees student life 
and the Office of Student Affairs. 
Malloy stated that he’ll assume 
these responsibilities while be- 
coming “involved in other major 
administrative tasks as part of 
this overall training program in 
the broad functions of the Uni- 
versity’s academic picture.” 
Brown has served as associate 
provost since September 1970. A 
1938 graduate of Notre Dame 
and ordained in 1942, he began 
teaching math here and served 
as rector of Dillon Hall. 
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HARD TO GET O UT/ Without Following A Few Rules 


President's 


R.. Bartell, a fellow, trus- 


tee and former faculty member 
was appointed executive direc- 
tor of the Helen Kellogg Insti- 
tute for International Studies. A 
1953 N.D. graduate, Bartell 
earned his Ph.D. in economics 
from Princeton University and 
served as president of Stonehill 
College in Massachusetts for six 
years. He returned to N.D. after 
serving as the coordinator of 
mission activities for the Indi- 
ana Province of Holy Cross. 
University Provost Dr. 
Timothy O’Meara has served on 
the N.D. faculty since 1962 as the 
Kenna professor of math and 
two-time chairman of the Math 
department. In 1978, the Cape- 
town, South African native was 
appointed provost and became 
responsible for the administra- 
tion, coordination and develop- 
ment of all academic activities 
and functions of the University. 
Dr. Mary Katherine Tillman 
and Sr. John Miriam Jones, 
S.C., serve under Dr. O’Meara 
as assistant provosts. Tillman, a 
St. Louis native, taught at 
Clarke Mundelein, her alma ma- 
ter, and Rutgers University be- 
fore coming to N.D. in 1973. She 
served as associate professor in 
the General Program of Liberal 
Studies and was appointed to her 
present position in 1979. Jones, a 
Sister of Charity and recipient of 
a Special Presidential Award, 
came to N.D. in 1972, coin- 
cidental with the arrival of 
coeducation on campus. In 1976, 
she was appointed assistant pro- 
vost and became responsible for 
the well-being of coeducation. 
The Chatanooga, Tennessee na- 
tive is also an assistant professor 
of microbiology and received her 
doctorate from Notre Dame. 
Vice President for Student 
Affairs, Rev. John J. Van Wolv- 
lear, C.S.C., is a former Burbank, 
California pastor and University 
of Portland administrator. 
Graduated from N.D.in 1945 and 
ordained in 1949, Van Wolvlear 
became rector of Cavanaugh 
Hall in 1954. In 1978, he returned 
to N.D. to serve in his present 
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ACADEMIC TRIUMVIRATE. Assistant 
Provosts Dr. Mary Katherine Tillman, 
Sr. John Miriam Jones, S.C., and 
Associate Provost Ferdinand Brown, 
C.S.C., help Provost O’Meara in over- 
seeing the University’s academic pro- 
grams. 


position where he is responsible 
for the religious, disciplinary, so- 
cial, recreational and physical 
welfare of undergraduates. 

Assisting Van Wolvlear is Rev. 
Gregory Green, C.S.C. Appointed 
to the Office of Student Affairs in 
1977, the 1958 graduate of Notre 
Dame was once an assistant rec- 
tor in Breen-Phillips and rector 
in Sorin Hall. Green is principal- 
ly in charge of the residence 
halls, staffs, resident assistants 
and other student affairs. 

Former University Counsel 
and city attorney of South Bend, 
James A. Roemer was appointed 
dean of students in 1975. A South 
Bend native, Roemer graduated 
from N.D. with a B.A. in econom- 
ics and a law degree. He over- 
sees all the disciplinary aspects 
of student life. 

Receiving his master and doc- 
tor degrees in education from 
N.D. in 1975, Dr. James McDon- 
nell became director of Student 
Activities in 1979. A former dean 
of student affairs at St. Joseph’s 
College in North Windham, 
Maine, McDonnell helped stu- 
dent organizations prepare the 
non-academic programs on 
campus. 

McDonnell is assisted in his 
work by Fr. Mario Pedi, O.S.B. 
Holding master degrees in En- 
glish, school administration, 
theology and library science, 


Men 


Pedi has studied at Loyola, De- 
Paul, and Stanford. He taught 
and worked in New York City be- 
fore 1976 when he became rector 
at St. Ed’s Hall. Pedi was 
appointed assistant director of 
Student Activities in 1978. 

Other N.D. administrators in- 
clude Buffalo, New York native, 
Edward Blackwell. Blackwell 
serves as both director of minor- 
ity student affairs and interim 
director of the College of Arts 
and Letters Black Studies Pro- 
gram. Appointed in 1978, Black- 
well and his staff provide 
academic, social and career 
counseling for minority stu- 
dents. 

Rev. Thomas C. Tallarida, 
C.S.C., has been director of inter- 
national student affairs since 
1979. Formerly the off-campus 
housing director and rector of 
Zahm Hall, “Fr. Ta” graduated 
from N.D. in 1947 and was 
ordained in 1951. This Roches- 
ter, New York native provides 
services and counselling for for- 
eign students. 

Formerly co-director of the 
Holy Cross Deacon Internship 
Program, Sr. Judith Beattie, 
C.S.C., now serves as director of 
Volunteer Services. A nurse and 
a member of the Board of Re- 
gents at St. Mary’s College, 
Beattie earned her masters in 
pastoral theology from Notre 
Dame in 1976. 

As so often happens within 
administrations, juggling and 
rearranging occurs to either top- 
ple or strengthen the heirarchi- 
cal ladder. In the case of the Gold- 
en Dome, this year’s adminis- 
trative adjustments sup- 
plemented present strengths 
and prepared for future changes. 
Indeed, major preparations 
were made to secure the tradi- 
tions of the past while forging a 
successful tomorrow. 

— Jane Barber 
— Barbara A. Bridges 


ACTIVATING STUDENTS. Dr. James 
McDonnell, director of Student Activi- 
ties, and Fr. Mario Pedi, assistant direc- 
tor, help student organizations prepare 
non-academic programs on campus. 
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Rey. Thomas C. Tallarida, C.S.C. 
Director of 
International 
Student 
Affairs 


AN, 


Rey. Gregory Green, C.S.C. 
Assistant Vice-President 
for Student Affairs 


Edward Blackwell 
Director of Minority 
Student Affairs 


Rey. John J. Van Wolvlear, C.S.C. 
Vice-President for 
Student Affairs 


Photos by Kathryn Bigger 
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HARD TO GET OUT/ without A Little Help From Friends 


The Young And The Restless 


I t was your senior year in high 
school and you already knew you 
were domeward bound. The stories 
you’d heard from those who 
had already experienced college 
life made you look forward to 
your soon-to-be academic free- 
dom and wild nights on the town. 
You looked forward to the new 
high styles and couldn’t wait to 
use words like “mega” and “blow 
off.’ Visions of John Belushi and 
Animal House, that perfect mate 
who would clear 50-thou the first 
year out of college, and escape 
from Mom’s apron strings and 
Dad’s curfews danced through 
your head. 

And then you got here. You 
realized that Animal House for- 
got to mention details like 
“Emil” quizzes every Friday, 
math departmentals, and Duf- 
fy’s Humanity Seminar paper 
topics. Suddenly, Mom’s apron 
strings didn’t look too bad when 
you got your first taste of dining 
hall cuisine, and sometimes, you 
even wished Dad would tell you 
to come home from those late 
nights out when you were study- 
ing in La Fortune for your first 
set of finals. 

By providing a transition be- 
tween an environment which is 
neither 100% home nor 100% 
Animal House, Freshman Year of 
Studies attempted to ease fresh- 
men into the real college life. 
Established in its present form 
in 1973, this ‘‘College of the 
Freshman” sought to arrange a 
comprehensive freshman curric- 
ulum that, according to Dean 
Emil T. Hofman, “provides a 
foundation in liberal education 
and gives a sampling of areas for 
focused education before the stu- 
dent has to declare a major.” 
Furthermore, Freshman Year 
provided direction and counsel- 
ling to freshmen as they under- 
went the personal and academic 
adjustments of collegiate life. 
Tutoring services and other 
study aids at the Freshman 
Learning Resource Center 
helped freshmen through their 
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“It is important to educate 
students as people regard- 
less of their professional 
ambitions, and help them 
identify the roles they 
want to pursue.” 
Dr. Emil T. Hofman 
Dean of Freshman Year 


DELIVER US FROM EMIL. Dr. Emil T. 
Hofman peers over the shoulder of 
Freshman Jennifer Yuhl as he patrols 
the Engineering Auditorium. 


first year of classes. 

The low attrition rate, boast- 
ing only six annual drop-outs 
during the past nine years, 
proves that the Freshman Year 
of Studies has been effective. 
Each freshman received an advi- 
sor and a senior interviewer. The 
advisor helped the student 
arrange his class schedules and 
select a major, while the inter- 
viewer listened to the personal 
problems, concerns, complaints 
and suggestions of the student. 
Every freshman also had a 
Freshman Advisory Council rep- 
resentative within his hall. 
These reps formed a body which 
reported to the dean on the pre- 
vailing conditions of freshmen 
and advised the dean in plan- 
ning, publicizing and im- 
plementing Freshman Year 


FRIDAY FRUSTRATION. Praying for a 
seven, some of the 1100 students in Chem- 
istry 115-116 hope to survive the legend- 
ary course. Two-thirds of all N.D. under- 
graduates endured Thursday cramming 
and Friday review sessions in prepara- 
tion for the weekly quizzes. 


programs and class activities. 
Freshman Year of Studies 
attempted to make freshmen 
realize that it was alright if they 
didn’t know what they wanted to 
do or be regarding careers or ma- 
jors. By providing a foundation 
from which to explore the Uni- 
versity, and offering personal 
guidance along the way, Fresh- 
man Year embodied the pur- 
poses of a university education. 
Stressed Hofman, “It is impor- 
tant to educate students as peo- 
ple regardless of their profes- 
sional ambitions, and help them 
identify the roles they want to 
pursue.” The point of the pro- 
gram, then, is not to have incom- 
ing treshmen decide exactly 
what they want to be and then to 
process them for that profession, 
but rather to give them a taste of 
all the college departments in 
which they could possibly major. 
Finally, it came to an end. You 
danced at ‘‘Maria’s” in Chicago 
with Emil over Thanksgiving, 
and charged up Tower Hill at the 
dunes. You met your advisor 
three times to discuss dropping 
engineering concepts and you 
complained about your room- 
mates to your senior interview- 
er. You actually got a 7 on three 
Emil quizzes, but only after 
weeks of 3’s and 4’s. You couldn’t 
find the pool on the fourteenth 
floor of the library, but did find 
out that Animal House was alive, 
well and living in Dillon Hall. 
Parties turned out to be really 
great, but rarely on school 
nights. N.D. academics were 
tough and competitive, but you 
survived. With a little help from 
Freshman Year of Studies, your 
first year of college combined the 
raucousness of Animal House 
with the quiet stability of home. 
— Ann Hardie 
— Kelly Rourke 
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BEHIND THE IRISH. Theresa D’Angelo 
rushes an opposing freshman center in a 
pick-up game of touch football at the 
dunes. Such freshman activities helped 
orient newcomers to the spirit of the N.D. 
community. 


SHOOTIN’ THE BREEZE. Freshman 
Beth Schwerha chats with Assistant 
Dean of Freshman Year, Angie Chamb- 
lee. Formerly a freshman advisor, 
Chamblee continues to carry on friendly, 
relaxed relationships with new students. 
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Computing 
Composition 


WAlsee Arts and Letters 
majors ridicule engineers 
and scientists as having no 
appreciation for culture. 
But not Dr. Edward A. 
Kline. Within the Director 
of the Freshman Writing 
Program, students find a 
blend of the humanities 
and technology. 

Dr. Kline spans these two 
disciplines as sole linquist 
in the English Depart- 
ment, the Director of Music 
at St. Matthew’s Cathedral 
and the innovator of com- 
puter-aided instruction in 
English classes. 

With the University since 
1966, Dr. Kline has led the 
101 teachers of the writing 
program for the past five 
years. During that time, 
Kline comments, ‘‘There 
has been a noticeable de- 
cline in the skill of the in- 
coming, but our students 
are teachable.” In design- 
ing the classes to refine 
and hone both writing and 
thinking skills, Kline hopes 
“to enable people to make 
intelligent decisions in 
their non-specialist fields 
and to communicate these 
thoughts in writing.” 

Both engineers and En- 
glish majors profit from Dr. 
Kline’s innovations in the 
writing programs. Kline 
believes in individual 
attention so no class is larg- 
er than twenty. His ap- 
plication of computers also 
evidences his concern for 
the individual. “The com- 
puters are used on a refer- 
ral basis as an individual 
workbook for practice and 
review.” 

Kline is as well versed in 
computer programming as 
he is in capitalization. 
Through him and his work, 
students can see technolo- 
gy and the humanities 
work together and benefit 
from each other. 


Without A Department Chairman 


No Missing Link 


lal studies mosquitoes 
daily as his life’s research; 
yet he never took a course 
on insects. He teaches 
freshman Biology 101, 
“Baby Bio,” though he is 
the chairman of the Micro- 
biology Department. He 
spends hours in the 
Lobund Lab and Galvin 
classrooms but he never 
misses “‘basketball every 
afternoon in the A.C.C.”’ 
Dr. Morton S. Fuchs can be 
found around campus por- 
traying a variety of roles to 
a variety of audiences. 
“Though it’s the center 
of my research, I never 
took a formal course in in- 
sects. I had a good enough 
education in science as a 
basis to know how to learn 
on my own.” Under Fuchs’ 
direction since September 
1981, the Microbiology De- 
partment strives for a 
broad exposure to science 
in general and microbiolo- 
gy in particular. Fuchs has 
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revised the department’s 
undergraduate curriculum 
affecting its approximately 
sixty majors. “I believe it is 
the student’s responsibil- 
ity to himself and to society 
to take courses outside of 
biology and science.” 

Within his biology class- 
es, Fuchs concentrates on 
genetics. According to 
Freshman Lisa Lai Chow, 
“Dr. Fuchs tells a lot of 
jokes and is open-minded. 
He explains something as 
many times as needed. 
When there is a question, 
he always hears out the 
student’s viewpoint.” 

Open to a variety of ex- 
periences as evidenced by 
his many activities, Fuchs 
believes, “The value of an 
education is that it teaches 
you to think and where to 
go for information.” With a 
background of this ability, 
a student can do just about 
everything. Just as Dr. 
Fuchs has. 


Dr. Edward A. Kline 


Prof. Frederick S. Beckman 


Dr. Morton S. Fuchs 


. Warren J. Wong 


Saw 


As the reigning head of 
the Math Department, Dr. 
Warren J. Wong describes 
mathematics as ‘‘the 
Queen of the Sciences, be- 
cause it is a part of every 
science.’’ In his second 
stint as chairman of the de- 
partment, Wong points out, 
“The role of the depart- 
ment is lateral, it cuts 
across all the majors.” Be- 
cause at some point every 
student takes a math 
course, Wong aims his de- 
partment to be “‘superior in 
research while at the same 
time doing a good job 
teaching every student.” 
According to Senior Paul 
Kneuer, Dr. Wong as an in- 
dividual succeeds in 
reaching the goals he has 
set for the department. 
“Dr. Wong is an incredibly 


| The King Of The Sciences 


bright man. He walks into 
class with just a 3” by 5” in- 
dex card but spouts formu- 
las and proofs without ever 
consulting the card. Then 
when it’s time to announce 
the homework, he picks up 
the card and reads the 
assignment,” commented 
Kneuer. In his departmen- 
tal offices, Dr. Wong ‘‘does 
extra things others 
wouldn’t. He’s a great de- 
partment chairman.” 
After completing his 
graduate work in New Zea- 
land, Wong came to Notre 
Dame in 1964. As king of 
the Math Department, he 
has led a faculty, active in 
research, to imparting in 
each N.D. student the 
majestic knowledge one 
can attain by studying “the 
Queen of the Sciences.” 


The Artistic Touch 


ile Fieldhouse and the 
O’Shag loft don’t seem to to 
be the place where three- 
piece suits and Gucci belts 
are worn. Yet, Prof. 
Frederick S. Beckman has 
given the Art Department 
a professional style in his 
two years as chairman. 

Tightening the curricu- 
lum, Beckman notes, 
“We’ve reorganized into 
tracks in which students 
can specialize. There are 
areas of concentration but 
there still remains a lot of 
latitude allowing for a 
broad exposure to art.”’ Ma- 
jors can choose or combine 
concentrations in painting, 
sculpture, ceramics, in- 
dustrial design, printmak- 
ing and photography. Prof. 
Beckman is also founder of 
the Industrial Design pro- 
gram. Founded in 1955, the 
I.D. program is one of just 
28 accredited schools in 
this country. 

While teaching two 
“Visual Communications” 
sections, Beckman works 
as a professional consul- 
tant for industrial design, 
image-making and image 
analysis. His courses teach 
students how to evaluate 
and create corporate, 
brand and product images. 


According to Cathie Farr, 
“Prof. Beckman’s class is 
valuable because it’s one of 
two at the University 
which covers advertising. 
It studies corporate images 
and in Beckman’s words, 
they ‘put their finger on the 
pulse of what’s out there’ in 
regards to marketing 
target groups.” 

In conjunction with this 
professional atmosphere, 
the Art Department within 
the next year will move 
into the renovated Nieuw- 
land Science Hall. Accord- 
ing to Beckman, this will 
give the department ‘“‘a 
greater visual position in 
the University” — a posi- 
tion which already is estab- 
lished as ‘‘a strong con- 
tribution to the general 
culture of the University” 
in the many classes it 
offers to non-majors fulfill- 
ing their fine arts require- 
ment. 

A thirty-six year veteran 
of the Notre Dame faculty, 
Prof. Beckman has in- 
corporated paint palettes 
and pottery wheels with 
corporate images and 
advertising campaigns to 
give the Art Department 
his own professional polish. 
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HARD TO GET OUT/ Without Reading Between The Lines 


A Classic Move 


A ny adventurous frosh 


makes O’Shaughnessy Hall one 
of his first stops in exploring the 
campus. Marked by its Victorian 
clock and statues of Jesus and 
the Woman At The Well, O’Shag 
invites almost every passerby at 
one time or another. Upon de- 
claring a major in Arts and Let- 
ters, O’Shag becomes a third 
home for over one-fourth of the 
Notre Dame student body. By 
graduation, the long brown 
table, the Art Trads slide trays 
and the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Shag become all too familiar. 
Every day, A-L majors rush 
through the halls before the bell 
rings, careful to avoid getting hit 
in the face by the doors that open 
into the hallway. 

The College is comprised of fif- 
teen departments which include: 
Black Studies, Communications 
and Theater, American Studies, 
Art, Economics, English, Gener- 
al Program, Government, His- 
tory, Modern and Classical Lan- 
guages, Music, Philosophy, 
Psychology, Sociology and 
Anthropology, Theology. Each 
department has its beloved and 
famous professors and courses, 
along with the rumors and sub- 
tleties only a major can under- 
stand. Despite the diversity, 
Arts and Letters students, com- 
prising just over one-third of 
non-freshman undergraduates, 
possess perhaps the most strong- 
ly unifying personality traits: a 
great desire to discover a variety 
of classical, modern, political, 
literary and anthropological 
ideas. 

Departmental offices are on 
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“T would never study some- 
thing I didn’t like just for 
the practicality of it.” 

— Mary Beth Faccenda 


the third floor, a faculty-infested 
area which is swamped during 
the first two weeks of each 
semester. Sophomores visit the 
third floor to meet and chat with 
their advisors. Juniors, having 
gotten late word on a prof, rush 
up to clear up scheduling prob- 
lems. Seniors make frequent 
visits to favorite faculty mem- 
bers, asking advice and seeking 
letters of recommendation. 

Whether an Arts and Letters 
degree has any practical value is 
a question inevitably thrown at 
A-L’s, especially when con- 
fronted by EE’s. Students often 
respond wittily and sarcastically 
to such attacks, others just 
chuckle about it. “Arts and Let- 
ters Career Days are a problem, 
because they are a contradiction 
in terms,’’ says Junior Chris 
Beem of the General Program. 
But strong interests supercede 
money-oriented career plans as 
the primary factor in choosing 
an A-L major. “I would never 
study something I didn’t like 
just for the practicality of it,” 
states Mary Beth Faccenda, a 
senior Art History major. Her 
comment represents a strong 
sentiment throughout the Col- 
lege. 

Fallacies of impracticality not- 
withstanding, future goals form 
a major concern in the Arts and 
Letters program. As Dean 
Robert Burns is quick to point 
out, “Arts and Letters students 
today are more career-oriented 
than they were in past decades. 


Unlike students of the ’60’s and 
’70’s, they are anxious to enter 
the adult world.” Burns sees the 
college making attempts to 
“move in the direction of lending 
greater job marketability to the 
students.’’ Second major pro- 
grams, including the CAPP (Com- 
puter Applications Program), 
have produced positive results 
already. “The Liberal Arts are 
far from dead,” concludes Burns. 

The advantages of a liberal 
arts education seem apparent to 
the assistant deans of the Col- 
lege. Indeed, Acting Dean Burns 
and Assistant Deans Donald 
Sniegowski, Robert J. Waddick, 
and Kathleen Maas Weigert are 
always available to help unde- 
cideds decide in favor of Arts and 
Letters. In the deans’ offices at 
101 O’Shaughnessy, many A-L’s 
get their start. 

Just over 1800 students keep 
the Arts and Letters program 
alive and well, more than 25% of 
all undergrads. Many A-L ma- 
jors go on to graduate schools, 
214 of 535 in last year’s graduat- 
ing class. More than half of these 
214 now attend law school. 

National Lampoon suggested 
that students of the College of 
Arts and Letters were soon-to-be 
students of the unemployed. 
When glancing through the 
placement manual, one finds few 
X’s under the column for A-L. But 
for a college which attracts one- 
fourth of the undergrads of 
Notre Dame, Arts and Letters 
still has its place in a highly tech- 
nological society. Just ask the 
people in 101. 

— Joe Ryan 
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BLUE COLLAR ART. Roman Sysyn 
welds wrought iron to create an emotion- 
packed statue for his sculpture class. 


SPINNING WHEELS. Julie Pope works 
away at her potter’s wheel. The rigorous 
and varied curriculum of the Arts and 
Letters College encouraged students to 
spin their wheels in contemplation of 
theological, psychological, and socio- 
logical issues. 


THE CORE OF THE PROBLEM. Assis- 
tant Dean Donald Sniegowski teaches a 
section of the required sophomore Arts 
and Letters ‘Core Course.”’ Entitled 
“Tdeas, Values, and Images,” the semi- 
nar course probes religious, philosophi- 
cal, and social problems common to the 
liberal arts. 


Photos by Kathryn Bigger 
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Following 
The Leader 


The fact that he is a Cubs 
follower implies that he 
has much faith in human- 
ity. The fact that his class- 
es are the first to close im- 
plies that his students 
have much faith in him. 
According to Senior Kathy 
Harvey, “I trust Professor 
Werge because his love for 
teaching and working with 
students equals his love for 
what he teaches. His 
sincerity makes his class a 
very personal experience.” 

Dr. Thomas A. Werge, 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of English, seeks to 
combine the ideas of reli- 
gion and literature for his 
followers. ‘I’m preoccupied 
with writers such as Dante 
and Dostoyevsky whose 
works incorporate a theo- 
logical dimension.” Werge 
looks for this same theo- 
logical dimension in mem- 
bers of the faculty. “We try 
to get the best possible 
scholars in the needed 
areas who are sympathetic 
with the University’s 
values and aims.” He be- 
lieves that the value of En- 
glish consists in the oppor- 
tunity to write, shape and 
articulate ideas. States 
Werge, “Every profession 
uses imagination. Stock- 
man uses it as much in his 
job as I do in mine. Learn- 
ing the power of stories and 
of the imagination is cru- 
cial in our lives.” 

Besides publishing more 
than twenty articles, Dr. 
Werge is the co-author of 
the book Early Puritan Writ- 
ers. He received his doctor- 
ate from Cornell and has 
been employed by the Uni- 
versity for fourteen years. 
During those years, he has 
succeeded in obtaining a 
reputation as a humorous, 
but first-rate professor. So 
while Werge is busy follow- 
ing the Cubs, many En- 
glish students at Notre 
Dame are busy following 
Werge. 
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Without A Department Chairman 


Eee age has had at least 
one. From Plato to Sartre, 
the intellects have ques- 
tioned and aroused the in- 
terests of the students of 
the time. Today at Notre 
Dame, the same holds true 
thanks to Dr. Cornelius F. 
Delaney. 

For ten years, Delaney 
has chaired the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy. Dur- 
ing this time, he has wit- 
nessed the mandatory 
four-course philosophy re- 
quirement drop to two. Yet, 
he notes that the depart- 
ment still teaches more 
classes than ever before. 
“The interest is there,”’ De- 
laney insists, ‘‘because 
many undergraduates are 
electing to take the courses 
on their own. The classes 
interest students because 
the issues are pertinent.” 

According to senior phi- 
losophy major Paul Hur- 
ley, the popularity of the 
department also has a lot 
to do with its chairman. 


The Man Of The Age 


“Delaney is a subtle intel- 
lect, a real homey kind of 
guy. He has a way of relat- 
ing complicated theories in 
concrete terms that stu- 
dents can grasp. You have 
to remind yourself that you 
are talking to a brilliant 
Miata 

Delaney expresses con- 
cern for the lack of intellec- 
tual interaction taking 
place between students 
and teachers. Commented 
Delaney, “I expect a higher 
level of academic interac- 
tion at Notre Dame. I’m 
surprised that students 
don’t come to their profes- 
sors more. The faculty is re- 
ceptive and students 
should take advantage of 
this receptivity.” 

Whether it be Plato or 
Sartre or Delaney, every 
age has had them — the re- 
ceptive professor who en- 
courages students to dis- 
cuss academics and treat 
timely issues in light of phi- 
losophical tradition. 


Dr. Thomas A. Wer 


Dr. Cornelius F. Delaney 


Rev. Thomas E. Blantz, C.S.C. 


I. has been said that 
there’s a little bit of Irish in 
everyone. This saying 
holds especially true for 
Rev. Richard P. McBrein, 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Theology. 

No newcomer to the 
academic scene, McBrien 
received his doctorate from 
the Pontifical Gregorian 
University in Rome, Italy. 
Hemootnmvaughtaand 
chaired the Institute of Re- 
ligious Education and Pas- 
toral Ministry at Boston 
College. 

McBrien taught only one 
course on the undergradu- 
ate level this year entitled, 
appropriately enough, 
“Catholicism.” The course 
material focused on his two 
volume anthology which 
bears the same name. “I 
have found that even 
though Father McBrien 
obviously feels that Cathol- 
icism is the true religion,” 
commented Theology ma- 


Just For The Record 


e began teaching at the 
University in 1968. One 
year later, he served as a 
University archivist. From 
1970-1972, he was the Vice 
President of Student 
Affairs. He has chaired the 
Department of History for 
two years now. Even 
though these facts tell a lot 
about the man, Rev. 
Thomas E. Blantz, C.S.C., 
has a history at Notre 
Dame that extends far 
beyond the fact sheet. 

He is often seen combing 
the stacks at the Memorial 
Library. He has an affec- 
tionate way of referring to 
his students by their ini- 
tials. And as Senior Stacy 
Watson said, “It’s hard to 
believe that he can keep 
over 250 hungry students 
in his twelve o’clock class 
attentive in the library au- 
ditorium.” 

Combining the serious- 
ness of the bombing of 
Hiroshima with the light- 
heartedness of Bess Tru- 


Preaching What He 
Practices 


jor Karen Corbett, “he still 
allows students to decide 
for themselves the way 
they feel.” 

Consistent with his def- 
inition, McBrien states, 
“Theology doesn’t have 
primary responsibility for 
the formation of students. 
It should only provide stu- 
dents with the opportunity 
to critically reflect on faith 
and religious beliefs.’’ 
McBrien feels that the Uni- 
versity as well as the de- 
partment is succeeding in 
offering that opportunity. 

With a name like 
McBrien, the old saying 
that there’s a little bit of 
Irish in everyone holds 
true for Notre Dame’s 
Theology chairman. With a 
title like Reverend, Father 
McBrien has a way of not 
only practicing what he 
preaches, but also 
preaching about what he 
practices. 


man’s athletic ability, 
Blantz seeks to relay not 
only the dates of occur- 
rences, but the impact of 
those occurrences as well. 
“Historical knowledge is 
good in that it gives a deep- 
er understanding of 
events,’’ commented 
Blantz. “It develops one’s 
understanding of reasons 
because history happens 
through causes. Further- 
more, the value of his- 
tory is an ideal skeleton of 
knowledge around which 
literature, science and the 
arts pull together. You 
can’t have all trees and no 
forest.” 

Blantz concentrates his 
research and teaching on 
20th century American his- 
tory. His latest book is a 
biography of Bishop Fran- 
cis Haas, a faculty member 
of Catholic University and 
a labor mediator. And 
while these facts tell even 
more about Rev. Blantz, he 
is known around the N.D. 
campus for his ability to 
combine historical data 
with moral questioning in 
such a way that can keep 


even 250 students 
listening. 
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The Scientific Method 


A\ ienouer N.D. is tradi- 


tionally a liberal arts college, it 
offers more substantive majors 
for the “practically-minded.”’ 
Future Einsteins can come to 
Notre Dame and fulfill their chem- 
ical, physical and medical 
dreams. But what does a fresh- 
man, coming off a senior honors 
physics course expect when 
choosing one of the seven science 
majors? If rumors reach his or 
her town, most likely the sum- 
mer’s been spent steeling for 
four years of psychological war. 
On anationwide scale, the defini- 
tion of the word “throat” has be- 
come “science student.” 

At N.D., the competition is 
tough, but students strive on an 
individual basis, worrying less 
about others’ performances and 
more about their own. In many 
places, there is good reason for 
the “throat” stereotype. A sci- 
ence student planning on gradu- 
ate work, especially a pre-med, 
has several years of intense 
study ahead. The transition 
from undergrad to medical or 
graduate school leaves many by 
the wayside, and acceptance has 
become an object of acute com- 
petition. There are few openings 
in med schools, but many hope to 
fill them. 

For this reason some students 
get caught up with grades and 
comparisons, becoming ‘‘cut- 
throats” and thus lending cre- 
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“Everyone knows this is a 
good program. The empha- 
sis is on sticking it out for 
four years. If you can do 
that, you’ll be alright for 
grad school.” 

— Mike McGunigal 


dence to the ‘“‘throat”’ stereo- 


type. But many science majors 
at N.D. feel that few of these 
types go to school here. ‘“‘There’s 
no antagonism here, and not 
much competition,” says Science 
pre-professional Mike McGunig- 
al. “‘Everyone knows this is a 
good program. The emphasis is 
on sticking it out for four years. 
If you can do that, you’ll be 
alright for grad school.” 

About half of the 900 Biology, 
Chemistry, Earth Science, 
Mathematics, Microbiology, 
Physics and Preprofessional ma- 
jors seek entrance to graduate 
schools, and more than 70% of 
these are pre-professionals 
alone. The success record of 
these 450 students is very high. 
Indeed, “‘we have to try to keep 
pace with the excellence of the 
students,” says Dean Francis 
Castellino. Castellino, who has 
worked in the Science Depart- 
ment for twelve years, describes 
the students as “extremely se- 
rious about their education and 
about nature. They know why 
they’re here.” 

Within the College of Science, 
emphasis is placed on a wide 
variety of course material. Classes 
outside of the College consti- 
tute more than 50% of the sci- 


ence major’s curriculum, a figure 
not approached by any of the 
three other colleges. ‘‘Science 
majors are very liberally 
trained, but not at the expense of 
literacy in their field,” states 
Dean Castellino. 

The N.D. system agrees with 
the science majors. Far from 
being one-dimensional, many 
come here with strong interests 
in other fields. Most literature 
course lists, for example, have 
the name of at least one science 
major. The Arts and Letters 
program even carries a major for 
those who want the best of both 
colleges, the Arts and Letters 
pre-professional. 

Those who study science, ulti- 
mately, have a deep interest in 
what Castellino terms “an age of 
dramatic change” in the scien- 
tific world. The hours of study 
are the longest in this, the smal- 
lest of the four colleges. The sci- 
ence majors realize that they 
should simultaneously acquire 
an education for living in the 
world as well as in the lab or 
operating room. Competition for 
medical school is tough, but 
Notre Dame stands firm in mak- 
ing sure its science students 
know something about the liber- 
al arts. Imagine, just imagine, 
talking to your doctor about 
Faulkner and Blake in the ex- 
amining room. 

— Joe Ryan 
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TAKING AIM. Junior Kevin Rose fires a 
gun which he built for a conservation of 
momentum lab in his physics class. 


BEATING THE NUMBERS GAME. 
Junior Jerry Nau celebrates upon get- 
ting the right physics answer on his cal- 
culator. Junior Darryl] Stein still strug- 
gles with the lab problems which frus- 
trate many a science major. 


A COMPLEX SITUATION. Assistant 
Dean Daniel Winicur adjusts an appar- 
atus for studying free radicals in flames. 
The College has equipment for labora- 
tory courses and research. 


TESTING TUBES. Freshmen Jo Anne 
Madden and Nancy Hoodecheck wait for 
the results of their Chem Lab experi- 
ment. Freshman Chem Lab is a one- 
credit course taught in conjunction with 
General Chemistry 115-116. 
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Dr. Roger Bretthauer 


ie new Stepan Chemis- 
try Hall rises above and be- 
side Nieuwland Science 
Hall, symbolic of the ex- 
pansion of one of the Col- 
lege of Science depart- 
ments into new spaces and 
areas. Presently located in 
Nieuwland, the Chemistry 
Department, according to 
Chairman Dr. Roger Bret- 
thauer ‘“‘hopes to attract 
more and better graduate 
students and enhance its 
research with the much- 
improved conditions of the 
facility.” 

In the new building there 
will be more room for new 
equipment, for research 
labs, for faculty offices. 
Within the conforming 
architecture and familiar 
brick pattern, the Stepan 
Chemistry Hall’s modern 
labs and classrooms will be 
mainly filled with profes- 
sors and graduate students 
who profit from Bret- 
thauer’s insistence on 
“keeping the courses up-to- 
date with our faculty’s re- 
search.” 
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Moving Out, Moving Up 


Bretthauer’s work illus- 
trates this striving for ex- 
cellence in teaching and re- 
search equally. As a 
biochemist, he concen- 
trates his research on gly- 
coprotein structures and 
biosynthesis. When out of 
the lab, he teaches a 500- 
level biochemistry course 
as well as the graduate lab 
techniques class. A mem- 
ber of Bretthauer’s Bio- 
chemistry class, Senior 
Dave Callahan points out, 
“Having a good rapport 
with students, Dr. Bret- 
thauer knows what’s diffi- 
cult to understand. He’s 
pretty easy-going and in 
class he doesn’t pretend to 
have the last word on ev- 
erything.” 

Bigger is not always bet- 
ter, but more space pro- 
vides room for growth in re- 
search abilities which en- 
rich a faculty’s teaching 
ability. In the new Stepan 
Chemistry Hall, Dr. Bret- 
thauer can realize his 
balance of excellence in 
teaching and research. 


Without A Department Chairman 
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Dr. Theodore Crovello 


From Computers To 
Crovello 


Ce a to the touch 
are cold, hard plastic. To 
the mind, they are calculat- 
ing and confusing; they 
possess a mind of their 
own. Computers seem far 
removed from animals in a 
zoo, Microorganisms in a 
Petri dish or a baby in a 
womb. Yet, Biology De- 
partment Chairman, Dr. 
Theodore Crovello, has 
found a link between the 
coldness of technology and 
the warmth of life. As a re- 
searcher and innovator in 
the use of computers in 
biology and bio-education, 
Dr. Crovello believes 
“Notre Dame has reached 
a national hallmark in the 
effective use of computers 
in teaching and research.” 

Life and growth are im- 


portant to Dr. Crovello. A- 
bout his chairmanship, he 
says, “I felt I could help 
people — faculty and stu- 
dents — to grow and they 
would help me to grow as 
well.” Dr. Crovello works 
with graduate students 
like Larry Hauser who stu- 
dies plant systems and 
computer applications. 
Hauser notes) Dr 
Crovello is the sort of per- 
son who takes extra time to 
be interested in students 
as individuals.” While con- 
cerned about computers, 
their use and integration 
into biology, Dr. Crovello 
cares about the growth 
that people can experience 
from studying life in all its 
forms. 


Rey. Michael J. Murphy, C.S.C 


t’s not unusual to run into 
him on Saturday and Sun- 
day nights at his office, 
especially since he 
accepted the chairmanship 
of the Physics Department 
last November. It’s not un- 
usual to see this former 
astronomer at the Obser- 
vatoire de Paris teaching 
class with a coffee cup in 
his hand, exclaiming, 


Ir. Walter R. Johnson 


A Break In The Routine 


“Even a sophomore could 
do this” to a mixture of 
juniors and sophomores. 
It’s not unusual to find him 
interrupting the depart- 
ment offices to work on a 
problem with a student. 
“He takes great interest in 
the students’ progress. He 
almost takes it personally 
if you don’t understand,” 
remarked Mike Schatz. 

Having come to Notre 
Dame in 1959, Dr. Walter R. 
Johnson, University of 
Michigan graduate, heads 
25 faculty members of the 
Physics Department whose 
research centers on nu- 
clear physics. Johnson him- 
self concentrates his atten- 
tion on high energy physics 
and elementary particle 
experimentation in con- 
junction with the Fermi 
Labs and Brookhaven. 

According to Senior Bob 
Costello, ““Because he is al- 
ways so busy himself, Dr. 
Johnson could appreciate 
students not being able to 
get things done. He’d 
understand and if every- 
one was having a problem 
keeping pace, he’d move 
the whole syllabus back. 
He’s the most human of 
teachers I’ve had.” Even 
while his days are long, 
hectic, routine and usual, 
to many Physics majors — 
Dr. Johnson is unique. 


Digging 
Geology 
Majors 


sore lead come pencils, 
from marble come buildings, 
from Rev Michael J. Murphy, 
C.S.C., come oil company ex- 
ecutives and chief geologists. 
Mixing current events and 
politics with the properties of 
granite and fossil fuels, Fr. 
Murphy “always points out 
the applications of geology in 
an enormous variety of ev- 
eryday situations,” accord- 
ing to Kevin Corbley. Fr. 
Murphy’s mixture of nature 
and technology has gradu- 
ated the chief geologist for 
Exxon, Shell, Phillips, vice- 
president of Mobile and the 
governor of Arizona. With 
the onset of the oil boom, 
geologists are in demand and 
command a starting salary of 
$25,000. 

Having begun his teaching 
career at Notre Dame twen- 
ty-nine years ago, Fr. Mur- 
phy has spent the last twelve 
as chairman of the Earth Sci- 
ence Department. The pro- 
gram he has developed now 
serves 35 to 40 majors, each 
of whom he teaches several 
times during his college 
career. Fr. Murphy teaches 
the introductory course re- 
quired for all majors and a 
colloquium taken by all 
junior and senior majors. He 
strives, in his words, “to get 
to know my students per- 
sonally and encourage those 
with promise to pursue geolo- 
gy diligently; yet, not to ne- 
glect liberal arts courses.” 

Never hesitating to take 
time out from a lecture to in- 
sert a joke, Fr. Murphy has 
an individual concern for stu- 
dents. According to Junior 
Mike Ferrari, “He keeps on 
people’s backs, making sure 
you’re doing all you can.” 

Lead becomes pencils be- 
cause there are writers and 
mathemeticians. Marble be- 
comes buildings because 
there are cathedrals and 
monuments. Students be- 
come successful geologists 
because there are people like 
Fr. Murphy. 
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Without Having A Few Problems 


A Calculator Risk 


le Thursday night. All your 
friends in Business and Arts and 
Letters just went out. You sit at 
a desk staring at a pile of books 
with a calculator perched on top, 
wondering how you possibly got 
so far behind. Three Cale 
assignments. Physics prob- 
lems for the quiz tomorrow. A 
Networks lab to write up. You 
haven’t even started to review 
for the Mechanics test on Tues- 
day. For the twentieth time in 
the last hour you ask yourself 
the question, ‘““Why did I major in 
engineering?”’ 

Although the initial sopho- 
more year of Calc, Mechanics, 
Physics, endless tests, home- 
work sets and quizzes can lead 
one to reconsider his major deci- 
sion, many students withstand 
the full course of engineering. 
Each student offers a different 
reason for his choice. Senior elec- 
trical engineer Mark Kirasich 
states, “I was interested in the 
space program.”’ Sophomore Di- 
ane Grieselhuber says, “Because 
I like to get a right answer; who 
knows if a paper is right or 
wrong?” A junior chemical en- 
gineer, Pat Neville answers the 
question with, “I don’t really 
know. I saw no job potential in 
Arts and Letters. Business 
didn’t interest me. I didn’t want 
to be a doctor and the only thing 
left was engineering.’’ The 
reasons vary but all the students 


DRAWING THE LINE. Fifth-year 
architecture major John Reynolds puts 
the finishing touches on his senior proj- 
ect. All archi-majors were required to 
draw the line on their N.D. careers by 
completing engineering courses and pre- 
paring a final senior architectural plan. 
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“Tl ltkesto-rvetea rignu 

answer; who knows if a 

paper is right or wrong?” 
— Diane Grieselhuber 


have one thing in common, four 
years of endless calculations. 
The College of Engineering 
contains six departments which 
offer eight Bachelor of Science 
degrees. As the technology of 
society changes, so does the 
popularity of different engineer- 
ing majors. In the past seven 
years, with the increased in- 
terest in energy sources and 
fuel, the size of the chemical en- 
gineering department has more 
than tripled. The continued use 
and development of computer- 
ized machinery causes the elec- 
trical engineering department 
to remain the largest. 
“Engineers used to be thought 
of as slide rule freaks, now 
they’re seen as computer 
freaks,” says Assistant Dean 


Jerry J. Marley. “I tend to dis- 
agree with the stereotypes; the 


MEASURE BY MEASURE. Junior Tom 
Brown performs a titration, a require- 
ment of his analytical engineering ma- 
jor. The Engineering College at N.D. 
boasts eight different areas of concentra- 
tion. 


engineers of today are a very di- 
versified group. After gradua- 
tion they go to grad school, to 
work and into the military ser- 
vice.”’ An engineering degree 
gives the graduate many 
choices. About half of the stu- 
dents graduating with a B.S. in 
engineering go directly into the 
work force. Often receiving 
offers from several companies, 
these students can be choosey 
about their post-graduation job. 
Now the question is answered. 
You know why you decided to 
Major in engineering, why you 
attempted the endless home- 
work sets, why you stayed up all 
night studying for that Physics 
test ... When the calculations 
are over, you will have en- 
gineered yourself toward gra- 

duation and a well-paying job. 
— Alita Buhman 


OFF THE WALL. Dean Roger Schmitz 
engineers a game of handball. The dean’s 
outside interests typified the attitude of 
many N.D. engineers who also held non- 
engineering interests in liberal arts 
courses and athletic activities. 


DOWN ON THE CORNER. Students mas- 
querade en masse at the fall Beaux Arts 
Ball. The architecture majors hosted this 
annual event in the architecture build- 
ing and it provided a welcome break from 
standard engineering rigors. 
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Dr. Charles W. Allen 


Without A Department Chairman 


A Real Live Show 


Epes January 1, 1982, 
Dr. Charles W. Allen took 
on a new role as acting 
chairman of Mettallurgical 
Engineering. He is known 
by his students as “Dr. Den- 
im,’ a name that origin- 
ated because of his casual 
clothing. Even though his 
dress may be casual, he 
takes his role as chairman 
seriously. 

The department is the 
smallest on campus with 
only five faculty members 
and forty majors. Allen in- 
sists, however, that while 
the department is small, 
the majors will be in great 
demand. Fewer than 1000 
metallurgists graduate in 
the U.S. every year from 
one of fifteen accredited 
schools with metallurgy 
departments; Notre Dame 
is one of those fifteen. Says 
Allen, “We run the depart- 
ment with a democratic 
attitude. I like people to 
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take part in departmental 
affairs and to be aware of 
what’s going on.” 

While Allen has been a 
member of the faculty for 
over twenty-three years, 
he has been at N.D. for a lot 
longer. Allen is a three- 
time graduate of the Uni- 
versity —atriple Domer. A 
Ph.D. with a definite sense 
of humor, Allen spends 
time in the lab researching 
electron microscopy and 
radiation damage as well 
as constructing incense 
burners for Christmas pres- 
ents. 

Mike Martinstick, a five- 
class veteran of Allen, 
notes, ““There’s no one else 
like him. He is really kicked 
back for his age and, in 
class, he runs a real live 
show. But there’s no doubt 
that, aside from all the kid- 
ding, he’s genuinely con- 
cerned about his stu- 
dents.” 


Dr. Allen A. Szewezyk 


The Viable 
Option 


| Dees in the bowels of the 
Fitzpatrick Engineering 
Hall lurks a maze of labs 
where Dr. Allen A. Szewc- 
zyk researches flow theory. 
Now in his twentieth year 
at Notre Dame, Szewczyk 
serves as chairman of the 
Aerospace and Mechanical 
Engineering Department. 
In addition, he presently 
teaches a graduate class in 
viscous flow theory and 
continues his research in 
fluid mechanics, both ex- 
perimental and numerical. 

Graduate students assist 
Dr. Szewezyk in this re- 
search. Second year grad 
student Stephen Elsner de- 
scribed Szewczyk, “whose 
strong leadership has im- 
proved the department 
greatly. He’s a very demand- 
ing teacher, but that’s 
good. In research, he lets 
us take the initiative on 
our ideas and listens to our 
point of view.”’ Szewezyk 
feels that engineering is “a 
very viable area with many 
avenues that can be taken. 
We try to produce an en- 
gineer who can go to work 
immediately or can attend 
law school or grad school.” 
Behind the 400 students 
majoring in Aerospace and 
Mechanical Engineering 
lurks the influence of Dr. 
Allen Szewezyk — making 
sure his students have the 
viable options. 


Dr. James L. Melsa 


A Balanced Solution 


D.. James L. Melsa is one 
who believes in keeping a 
good rapport with the N.D. 
students. ‘‘Interaction 
with people here is both so- 
cial and academic.” And 
Melsa makes sure he con- 
tributes to both. 

As chairman of the De- 
partment of Electrical En- 
gineering, Melsa main- 
tains that engineering has 
much relevance with life. 
The chairman offered, “An 
engineering education can 
be considered a part of the 
philosophy of life. Through 
it students develop the skill 
of problem-solving.” Within 
his department, Melsa 
usually teaches graduate 
or senior courses. This 
allows him the opportunity 
to teach senior electives. 
Melsa especially enjoys 
teaching students who 
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Dr. James I. Taylor 


choose the class because 
“they like the class or be- 
cause they like me.” 

Electrical Engineering 
majors, however, also get a 
view of their chairman out 
of the classroom. As one 
senior noted, “I remember 
him at the IEEE picnic 
playing baseball.”’ Senior 
Dan Dugajski said, ‘‘He 
just seems like a great guy. 
I mean, if I had to go out 
drinking with a prof, I’d go 
out with him. And that’s a 
compliment.” 

Melsa, a nine-year veter- 
an of the University, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from the 
University of Arizona. 
During his time at Notre 
Dame, he has earned the 
reputation of being a con- 
scientious department 
chairman who is in touch 
with his students’ needs. 


Taking 
Nothing 
For Granted 


Les easy to take things like 
the location of road signs or 
the curvature of ramps for 
granted. That is, unless 
you’re a consultant in the 
highway safety fields of 
traffic control and highway 
design like Dr. James I. 
Taylor. And it’s easy to 
take for granted that if 
you’re majoring in Civil 
Engineering at N.D., you 
will get a job. That is, un- 
less you are a department 
chairman of Civil En- 
gineering like Dr. James I. 
Taylor. 

In his sixth year as chair- 
man, Dr. Taylor notes, 
‘“Civil Engineering is 
synonymous with public 
works. When the govern- 
ment has money to spend 
constructing and impro- 
ving public buildings and 
highways, it hires more 
civil engineers. Our job is 
to make sure that our en- 
gineers are the most 
attractive.” 

Dr. Taylor feels that the 
curriculum at N.D. offers 
engineers a well-rounded 
education. “The students 
here are more diverse than 
the ones I taught at Penn 
State. While N.D.is small, it 
is a national and interna- 
tional campus. For this 
reason, engineers learn in 
and out of the classroom.” 

In the classroom, Taylor 
is notorious for his use of 
examples. Said Senior 
Kathy Cannon, “He really 
helps out the students be- 
cause he always has an ex- 
ample for everything. 
Furthermore, he is in- 
terested in making sure 
that an engineer’s educa- 
tion does not halt once he 
enters the professional 
world.” 

So, while it’s easy to take 
things like education for 
granted, it’s nice to know 
that men like Dr. Taylor 
are not. 
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Business 


MANAGING TO STAY AFLOAT. Man- 
agement majors flip burgers and sell soft 
drinks to earn money for their club be- 
fore the Georgia Tech game. The group 
hosted tailgaters and other social activi- 
ties throughout the year. 


COUNTING ON IT. Junior accounting 
major Libby Helland uses her talent and 
her business education to run the food 
sales service in Breen-Phillips Hall. Stu- 
dents depend on the business to quell 
munchies, while dorms and student man- 
agers count on the profits. 


inally, a decision: you will 
major in Business Administra- 
tion. Which concentration? 
Accounting — maybe a job with 
one of the Big Eight. Finance — 
banks and money sound in- 
teresting. Marketing — promo- 
fe tion of products and guessing 
ms what the public will buy next. 

f Management — the first step up 
the ladder to company president. 
Four choices, but which one 


“The students of today are 
very career-oriented and 
they often think of getting 
a job before getting an 
education.” 

— Vincent R. Raymond 
Associate Dean of Business 


should you take? About half of 
the business majors choose 
accounting. 

Students who decided on the 
College of Business give a vari- 
ety of reasons. Junior Moya Nick- 
odem says, “The major allows 
you to get a general background 
in business and everything in 
the outside world revolves 
around business.” “I plan to go 
into the family business after 
graduation,” replies Sophomore 
Joe Broussard. Senior Steve 
Noack lists the reasons, “One, 
it’s interesting. Two, it’s profit- 
able. Three, I like it.” 

Associate Dean of the College 
of Business, Vincent R. 
Raymond says, “The students of 
today are very career-oriented 
and they often think of getting a 
job before getting an education.” 
A Bachelor of Arts in Business 
Administration not only pre- 
pares the student to enter into 
the business world, but also sig- 
nifies a well-rounded student be- 
cause the degree requirements 


IN THE NEWS. Senior Rich Coppola util- 
izes his accounting knowledge as busi- 
ness manager of the Observer. He super- 
vised the advertising, circulation and 
general business operations for the on- 
campus, independent newspaper. 
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Executive Decision 


contribute to a balanced educa- 
tion. During sophomore year, 
the business student takes clas- 
ses from each of the four concen- 
trations, enabling him to make 
an informed decision as to which 
area to concentrate in. Also, 
there are a large number of free 
electives and behavioral science 
requirements which allow the 
student to explore areas outside 
the Business College. 

Society greatly contributes to 
the attitudes in the College of 
Business Administration. 
Associate Dean Raymond sees 
the students as a “very serious, 
overly conscientious, uptight 
group. You used to be able to 
wander the halls and hear 
chuckles coming from the class- 
rooms, but it rarely happens to- 
day. The students are much 
more serious and not laughing as 
much as they used to.” 

Interviewing companies look 
for this seriousness in perspective 
employees, and pleasing future 
employers concerns the majority 
of the students. After gradua- 
tion, a small number of students 
with business degrees go to grad 
school, but the majority accept 
first level job assignments in ma- 
jor companies. Dean Raymond 
concludes that “If success is a 
good job, then N.D. business ma- 
jors are successful. They are 
offered responsible positions 
upon graduation.” 

The choices have been made. 
The university — Notre Dame. 
The college — Business Adminis- 
tration. The concentration — 
accounting. The job — junior 
accountant with Price- 
Waterhouse. 

— Alita Buhman 
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Managing 
Management 


A doctoral graduate of 
Ohio State, Dr. William P. 
Sexton, chairman of the 
Management Department, 
admits, “I wish that I had 
gone here. Despite all the 
justified criticisms of 
Notre Dame, the body of 
people who come here 
make it special.” 

Dr. Sexton is one of these 
people. According to the 
president of the Manage- 
ment Club, Doug Dinkel, 
“Besides having a lot of in- 
telligence and wisdom to 
share with students, Dr. 
Sexton goes out of his way 
and gives one hundred per- 
cent to help you in any- 
thing you need.” To senior 
management major Rod 
Linhares, Dr. Sexton is 
“one of the most genuine 
people I’ve ever met. He lis- 
tens and always has ulti- 
mate respect for the stu- 
dent’s viewpoint. He’s a 
perfect prof and a perfect 
man.” 

Described as kind, 
thoughtful and generous 
by many, Dr. Sexton feels 
that “the Management De- 
partment touches many 
people. We are the melting 
pot and teach the basics of 
business law, statistics, 
quantum analysis and 
computers.” All students 
in the College of Business 
Administration take six of 
their fifteen required 
classes in the Management 
Department. 

Observing the many stu- 
dents he comes in contact 
with, Sexton compared 
them with students at 
other schools where he has 
taught. “At state schools 
you spend time weeding. 
Here at Notre Dame, you 
fertilize, you add what you 
can to an already strong 
plant. At N.D. the students 
are an academically supe- 
rior group; the students 
make the school.” 

Teachers as well as stu- 
dents make a school and it 
is teachers like Dr. Sexton 
that make a school like 
Notre Dame. 
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Forecasting Finance 


Were forecast 
blizzards. Mystics forecast 
futures. Dr. Edward R. 
Trubac forecasts reces- 
sions. In his first year as 
chairman of the Finance 
Department, Dr. Trubac fo- 
cuses his research on eco- 
nomic forecasting. Having 
earned a doctoral degree in 
economics from Syracuse 
University’s Maxwell 
School, Trubac came to 
Notre Dame two decades 
ago. For the past six years, 
he has directed the Mas- 
ters of Science in Adminis- 
tration Program — a unique 
summer program where 
leaders of non-profit orga- 
nizations take thirty 
credits over three sum- 
mers to earn their Masters. 

Trubac describes his de- 
partment faculty as “‘ac- 
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tive, strong and heavily in- 
volved in research.” He en- 
joys the fact that he cross- 
es all departmental lines 
in teaching ‘Managerial 
Economics” class, which is 
required of every business 
major. Junior Zaida Avila 
described this class, “‘I can 
see why the class is re- 
quired. I know I’m going to 
learn a lot because the sub- 
ject matter is important 
and Dr. Trubac is patient 
and encouraging. He never 
makes you feel dumb for 
saying you don’t under- 
stand.” 

Also serving as an advi- 
sor to Finance majors, Tru- 
bac is always willing to 
help. Said Senior Larry Pil- 
liod. ‘‘He never says he 
doesn’t have time or that 
he’s too busy when you ask 


Dr. William P. Sexton 


to talk to him. He has an) 
open door policy.” 

In addition to his campus 
duties, Trubac is a member 
of the American Econo- 
mists Association and has 
served as local chapter. 
president of the National 
Association of Business 
Economists. While Trubac_ 
notes that some Finance. 
majors go to MBA school, | 
“many graduates take jobs 
immediately in commercial 
banks, corporations or in- 
vestment firms. Grads are’ 
heavily in demand because 
of the high premium placed _ 
on accounting and finan- 
cial knowledge.” As advi- 
sor, teacher and chairman, 
Dr. Trubac predicts suc- 
cess for N.D. Finance 
graduates. 


Held Accountable 


Being a chairman in- 
cludes being an advisor, a 
teacher and an administra- 


_ tor. An important aspect, 


perhaps the most impor- 
tant, is often overlooked — 
the ability to connect the 
department’s majors with 
future employers. 

Dr. Norlin G. Rueschhoff 
represents this aspect as 
chairman of the Account- 


_ing Department for the 
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| Dr. Norlin G. Rueschhoff 


past three years. In the 
words of Senior Feisal 
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Dr. Edward R. Trubac 


Nanji, “‘Dr. Rueschhoff 
maintains a good rapport 
with the Big Eight 
accounting firms which is 
helpful in the recruiting of 
N.D. graduates.” 

A native Nebraskan, Dr. 
Rueschhoff fluently speaks 
German, Spanish and 
French. These skills are 
appropriate to his exper- 
tise in the field of interna- 
tional accounting. Author 
of International Accounting 
and Financial Reporting, 


one of the few books on the 
topic, Rueschhoff teaches 
the class “International 
Accounting” to majors. In 
1974, Dr. Rueschhoff 
served as a visiting scholar 
for one of the prestigious 
Big Eight accounting 
firms. At this position in 
New York City, he re- 
searched international 
accounting standards and 
practices. 

In light of his worldwide 
experiences, Rueschhoff 
observed, ‘‘Notre Dame 
students, because they 
study at a national uni- 
versity, have tremendous 
human relations. They in- 
teract with and learn about 
people from all over the 
country. This prepares 
them to work with a varie- 
ty of people in the future.” 
A member of the Notre 
Dame faculty since 1969, 
Dr. Rueschhoff’s depart- 
ment, in his own words, 
“one of the best accounting 
departments in the coun- 
try,” leads two-thirds of its 
annual graduates to posi- 
tions in large public 
accounting firms while the 
others attend law or gradu- 
ate school. Dr. Rueschhoff 
adds that extra dimension 
to being a department 
chairman — an effective 
mediator between his ma- 
jors and potential em- 
ployers. 


Dr. Michael J. Etzel 


The Market 
Value 


IN Vetere means learn- 
ing how to sell — when, 
where and at what price. 
The first thing Marketing 
majors have to sell is them- 
selves. In his second year 
as chairman of the Market- 
ing Department, Dr. 
Michael J. Etzel has re- 
vised the undergraduate 
curricula to provide gradu- 
ates with a more practical 
background which is more 
attractive to potential em- 
ployers. 

Weeding out the out- 
dated and inapplicable 
course, Etzel believes, ‘“‘We 
need to bring more career 
direction to the depart- 
ment.” Etzel has also initi- 
ated career placement 
seminars to teach seniors 
how to write resumes or 
how to interview well. 
According to Senior Bob 
Zimmermann, “Dr. Etzel is 
very concerned about our 
careers. He’s always avail- 
able and concerned for you 
as a person. He’s taking an 
understaffed department 
and doing the best he can, 
changing classes, updating 
the curricula and making it 
more practical for the fu- 
ture.” 

Serving 150 majors and 
nine faculty members, Dr. 
Etzel makes it his business 
to guide the students in 
choosing courses and de- 
ciding with whom to inter- 
view. According to Senior 
Nancy Piasecki, “As advi- 
sor for all the Marketing 
majors, Dr. Etzel is always 
around, in his office, want- 
ing to know what’s up.” 
With his personal atten- 
tion, Dr. Etzel’s concern for 
his majors exceeds the 
boundaries of the N.D. 
campus. 

In helping students find 
their place in the real 
world, Dr. Etzel has mar- 
keted innovative, career- 
minded curricula and semi- 
nars. Many business ma- 
jors are buying the 
Marketing Department’s 
new look. 
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A Place Of Their Own 


Ga out means moving 


on to jobs, graduate schools, and 
the real world. No more classes, 
papers or tests. No more band, 
choir or play practices. No more 
articles or copy or photos to be 
handed in. The LSAT’s and 
MCAT’s are over, but so are the 
month-long Christmas vacations 
and the spring breaks in Florida. 
Nine to five are the hours in 
which time is now measured. 
Grades are no longer the reward 
for hard work, money is. There’s 
no dean’s list in the real world. 

Resumes and interviews are 
the ticket into reality. Applica- 
tions admit a graduating senior 
into the higher echelons of the 
academic world. Aspiring doc- 
tors, lawyers and professors fill 
out applications, write essays, 
secure recommendations, and 
pray for an acceptance letter 
among the growing pile of rejec- 
tions. Engineers and accoun- 
tants petition for on-campus in- 
terviews with the “big name” 
firms like McDonnell Douglas 
and Price-Waterhouse. Search- 
ing for their dream job, the 
liberal arts majors wage mail 
campaigns, sending résumés 
and cover letters asking to be 
considered for interviews. 

Job-hunters and graduate 
school applicants must review 
what they’ve done and reveal 
some self-analysis to prospective 
employers and schools. Job- 
seekers and continuing students 
use the Placement Bureau to 
learn to advertise themselves, 
their achievements and attri- 
butes, and to find the job or grad 
school they’ve envisioned. 

The Placement Bureau makes 
it easier to move into the real 
world by using a lottery system 
to match appropriate majors and 
interviews with some 500 cor- 
porations through the course of 
the year. Directed by Richard 
Willemin, the Bureau brings job 
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“It is a selling situation on 
a bilateral street; you’re 
selling yourself to them but 
they’re also selling their 
company to you.” 
— Paul Reynolds 
Placement Specialist 


WELCOME TO MY WORLD. Senior Tom 
Bednar greets his interviewer from GM 
Delco. Most seniors experienced pre- 
interview jitters, but they eagerly 
sought jobs to help them make a transi- 
tion to life after N.D. 


opportunities to interested stu- 
dents and provides contacts in 
700 companies. These names of 
companies and people who have 
a particular interest in N.D. 
allow students to get their “foot 
in the door” and make sure their 
resumes are read. Staff mem- 
bers set up mixers with com- 
panies so the students have a 
chance to become informally ac- 
quainted with the people who 
will interview them. 

The Bureau also discusses stu- 


BEHIND BARS. Senior John Donovan 
absorbs information from his interview- 
er. Approximately 500 interviewers came 
to the La Fortune Ballroom and the 
Administration Building throughout the 
year. 


dent anxieties and fears, and 
tries to supplement knowledge 
about the job or grad school mar- 
ket. The staff maintains an ex- 
tensive career resources library 
where a student can search 
down the ideal company for him, 
research acompany before inter- 
viewing with it, or just read up 
on different careers. According 
to Placement Specialist Paul 
Reynolds, “Even if you don’t 
have any idea of what you want, 
we can get you started.” 

Once the person chooses a 
career, Reynolds admits, ‘Stu- 
dents are sometimes too in- 
terested in just getting a job 
rather than the one they want.” 
The Placement Bureau staff 
tries to personally place a stu- 
dent in a successful job in which 
they are also happy. Reynolds 
revealed, “It is a selling situa- 
tion on a bilateral street; you’re 
selling yourself to them but 
they’re also selling their com- 
pany to you.” 

As if choosing one university, 
one of four colleges, and then a 
major weren’t enough, each stu- 
dent must also choose a career. 

The jump from college life into 
the job market is not an easy one 
for anybody. But, with the Place- 
ment Bureau as the intermedi- 
ary, students and companies 
come together in a way which 
complements what each has to 
offer. And that’s nota bad sys- 
tem to have working for you. 

— Jane Barber 


A ‘ A 
TETE A TETE. Senior Pat Grozier 
answers a query from Dick Elward, rep- 
resentative of Caterpillar. Interviews 
were an opportunity for students and 
companies to thoroughly investigate 
each other. 
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BOTH SIDES NOW. Senior Mike Daly re- 
calls the sixties songs of peaceful protest 
at a South Quad rally. The banner be- 
hind, however, indicates that some stu- 
dents did support the commencement 
appearance of President Reagan. 


CANDID CAMERA. Graduates demon- 
strate anxiety in looking ahead as well as 
eagerness to capture fleeting moments of 
their past. About 1100 students gradu- 
ated in the Class of 1981. 


A PEACEFUL PROTEST. A degree re- 
cipient shakes hands with University 
President Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
C.S.C. She wears an armband indicating 
disagreement with the University’s deci- 
sion to invite President Ronald Reagan 
as the 1981 commencement speaker. 


74/ Commencement 


HARD TO GET OUT/ Without Some Dissent 


A Chief Concern 


A midst a non-traditional 


atmosphere of protest and dem- 
onstration, the 1981 Senior 
Class experienced a Commence- 
ment imbued with a real sense of 
tradition, nostalgia, and a hope 
for the return of lost values. 
“Students Concerned About 
Commencement” endured a hail 
of trash and fruit as they peace- 
fully protested the University’s 
decision to invite Ronald Reagan 
as Commencement speaker. The 
Commencement itself provided a 
status quo, traditional contrast 
which included strains of “Hail 
to the Chief” and a much-hailed 
address by valedictorian, Nancy 
Hagel. 

Nervous smiles and last 
embraces were exchanged inside 
the A.C.C. on graduation day. 
Outside, protesters waved ban- 
ners and chanted slogans like, 
“Put a zipper on the Gipper!”’ 

In the weeks preceding grad- 
uation, students, believing the 
University condoned Reagan’s 
policies by inviting him and hon- 
oring him with a degree, contrib- 
uted editorials to the Observer 


“The Reagan Administra- 


tion’s policies are clearly in 

conflict with the Christian 

ideals of fairness and jus- 
tice.” 

— Peter Walshe 

Professor of Government 


and posted their views on bulle- 
tin boards across campus. Final- 
ly, at an April 23 South Quad ral- 
ly, in a crowd of over 500, the 
Reagan protesters aired their 
views en masse. Some enthusias- 
tically cheered the songs of stu- 
dent Mike Daly, while others 
attempted to drown out his lyrics 
by blasting the quad with the 
“Star Spangled Banner’ and 
chants of “Glory, Glory, Ronald 
Reagan.” Sheets expressing di- 
verse student opinions hung 
from dorm windows, while stink 
bombs and eggs flew from the 
dormers of Dillon and Alumni 
during the rally. While the 
majority of the students re- 
mained apathetic, a large por- 
tion of the faculty, including 
Campus Ministry, supported the 
views of the ‘“‘Students Con- 


cerned about Commencement.” 
As Peter Walshe of the govern- 
ment department stated, ‘The 
Reagan Administration’s polli- 
cies are clearly in conflict with 
the Christian ideals of fairness 
and justice upheld by Notre 
Dame.” 

Although Reagan’s invitation 
sparked debates across campus, 
as final exams approached 
seniors turned their thoughts to 
graduation. Preparing them- 
selves to become alumni, ex- 
changing future plans and rem- 
iniscing with friends at par- 
ties, seniors enjoyed their final 
moments as Notre Dame stu- 
dents throughout Senior Week. 
Incredulous that their four 
years were completed and that 
friends would now begin new 
lives in distant places, seniors 
attempted to relive their first 
football game or that night at 
Senior Bar when ... After happy 
hours, booze-cruises, the dunes, 
and Corby’s, the seniors sudden- 
ly found themselves proceeding 
down the aisle of the A.C.C. in 
long, black, graduation robes. 


THE FIRST STEP. Brian Wolfe contem- 
plates the next step along the road. All 
seniors faced problems of what to do after 
graduation, but many landed secure jobs 
or went on to grad school. 


AN OUTSTANDING GRADUATE. A 1981 
alumnus searches the sea of mortar- 
boards and gowns to find family and 
friends who fill the A.C.C. Eleven 
thousand people were each ticketed to 
see the President speak and Domers com- 
mence. 
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GOD. COUNTRY. NOTRE DAME. Rev. 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., blesses 
the Class of 1981’s flag, the traditional 
gift presented by the Senior Class at 
their Baccalaureate Mass. The flag flies 
for the next year from the South Quad 
flagpole near the main circle. 


A FAREWELL IN ARMS. 1981 graduates 
Chris Leonard, Mark Koenig and Ann 
Sacco sing “Notre Dame, Our Mother” 
for the final time as undergraduates and 
sway as they have so many times before. 
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N.D..S HIGHEST HONORED. Former 
Secretary of State, Senator Edmund 
Muskie was awarded the 1981 Laetare 
Medal, the highest honor bestowed by 
Notre Dame. The award goes to one who 
embodies Catholic values as well as those 
of Our Lady du Lac. 


HARD TO GET OUT/ Without Looking Ahead 


Traditionally Speaking 


ee: memories and 


dreams filled the thoughts of the 
graduates as they entered the 
A.C.C., the reality of Reagan’s 
visit again became apparent as 
the cheers of demonstrators 
echoed forth from Orange Field. 
Over 500 members of the South 
Bend Coalition Against Reagan 
Economics marched from Leper 
Park in the morning to join 
forces with 45 other coalition 
groups bused in from Chicago. 

Since Reagan’s address would 
mark his first public appearance 
since his March assassination 
attempt, strict security precau- 
tions added an extra element of 
tension to the otherwise nostal- 
gic atmosphere. The campus was 
surveyed from atop every build- 
ing by secret service men. Not 
allowed to wear their graduation 
robes outside the A.C.C., seniors 
were frisked upon entering. Se- 
cret service men disguised as 
graduates were planted 
throughout the rows and seniors 
were warned not to pop the corks 
of champagne bottles, thereby 
creating a sound resembling 
gunfire. 

In contrast to the tumult and 
confusion outside the A.C.C., in- 
side the atmosphere was digni- 
fied and solemn. Seniors slowly 
filled the empty rows, meeting 
the proud yet tearful smiles of 
parents. Still displaying their 
discontent with Reagan’s invita- 
tion, several students wore 
white armbands and mortar- 
boards throughout the cere- 
mony. These signs of protest, 
however, became secondary to 
the excited hopefulness mingled 
with sadness that shaped the 
sentiments of the graduates. 

Shying away from political 
issues and instead, reminiscing 
with Pat O’Brien about the for- 
mer glories of Knute Rockne and 


“The world always seems 
to be waiting ages long. But 
there are parts of it out 
there, places where you 
and I will go that have 
waited long enough.” 
— Nancy Hagel 
Valedictorian 


the Gipper, President Reagan’s 
address filled the A.C.C. with a 
sense of nostalgia and tradition. 
The President offered en- 
couragement and instruction to 
graduates as they merged into 
society with the visions estab- 
lished at Notre Dame. Reagan 
hoped that the graduates, when 
their time came “to explain to 
another generation the meaning 
of the past and thereby hold out 
to them the promise of the fu- 
ture,” would “recall some of the 
truths and traditions of which 
we have spoken. For it is these 
truths and traditions that define 
our civilization and make up our 
national heritage. Now they are 
yours to protect and pass on.” 

Alongside Reagan, several 
other distinguished candidates 
received honorary degrees. 
Senator Edmund Muskie, who 
combined “public wisdom and 
private virtue in a wondrous 
fashion,” was awarded the Lae- 
tare Medal, the highest honor 
bestowed by Notre Dame. 
Secretary General of the United 
Nations, Kurt Waldheim and the 
mayor of Jerusalem, Teddy Kol- 
leck, also shared the platform as 
honored guests. 

Assuming the podium after 
these impressive and influential 
men, class valedictorian Nancy 
Hagel captured the emotions of 
all gathered as she acknowl- 
edged not only the joy of 
achievement encapsulated in 


graduation, but also the necessi- 
ty to infuse society with the hopes 
and visions shaped at Notre 
Dame. Hagel urged seniors not to 
abandon their simple dreams 
but to plunge into society car- 
rying not only hope, but also 
their individual gifts, which 
have the “potential of contribut- 
ing to the protection and enrich- 
ment of life.’”’ Hagel stated, “We 
have studied at a special place, a 
place where people are not afraid 
to dream and to commit them- 
selves to making those dreams 
come true. Nowit is time to leave 
the place behind, but the vision 
is ours to keep and has been en- 
trusted to our keeping. 

“Tt is time to commence,” con- 
cluded Hagel as she stressed the 
finality of one chapter for the 
1100 members of the graduating 
class. She urged seniors to real- 
ize their role in society as dream- 
ers who possess the capability to 
transform their society. ‘“‘The 
world always seems to be wait- 
ing, ages long. But there are 
parts of it out there, places 
where you and I will gothat have 
waited long enough.” 

As seniors emerged into the 
sunlight outside the A.C.C., a few 
die-hard protesters still waved 
their banners. For graduates, 
Notre Dame no longer offered 
the personal security of a time- 
honored learning institution. 
Hopes and expectations for the 
future, no longer distant, would 
be faced in a few weeks as jobs 
began and new apartments were 
rented. The visions of which 
Hagel spoke, however, would re- 
main a continual inspiration. 
Possessing the potential to en- 
rich the world with the simplic- 
ity of youthful dreams, seniors 
thus commenced. 

— Mary Wall 
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Photo by Chris Barlock 
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ALL FOR CHARITY. Student Body 
President Don Murday sacrifices his 
beard for seventy-five dollars at Mardi 
Gras. John Murray and Bob Velcich do 
the honors. All money collected at Mar- 
di Gras, including the proceeds from 
Murday’s beard, went to charity. 


The legend lives on in ... 


Student Life 


A. Domers packed up their trunks and bicycles, 
headed up Notre Dame Avenue toward the Golden 
Dome, met their hall rectors for the first time, and 
dug into their first Dining Hall meal, one thought 
stood out: Would college life be as wild and wonder- 
ful as Dad had said it was when he was here? 

The Notre Dame student lifestyle included much 
of what Pop had reminisced about. Where once Dad 
spoke of Leahy and the Four Horsemen, Domers 
now called home to talk of Faust and Crable. And 
although it was Daddy’s little girl — not the first 
born son — who carried on tradition at the once 
all-male university, there were still parietals to 
break, beers to drink, and football games to see. 

But Domers set their own styles as well. There 
was that first late-night walk back from the bars 
and the subsequent morning hangover, community 
tutoring, singing in the University Chorus, Urban 
Plunges, and Student Senate to make N.D. college 
life both a mixture of Pop’s good old days and some- 
thing much more personal. Indeed, with every step 
backward that students took in reliving the An Tos- 
tal egg toss, they were taking a step forward in 
making sure that the legend of good times lived on 
in Student Life. 


IT’S BETTER IN THE SOUTH. South 
Quad residents join in the Friday 
lunch crowd at South Dining Hall. The 
dining halls comprise a big part of the 
social life at Notre Dame. 
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SU 


Getting A Move On 


Changes 


In 


Latitudes 


It’s those Changes in Latitudes 
Changes in Attitudes 
Nothing remains quite the same. 
Through all of our running 
And all of our cunning 
If we couldn’t laugh, 

We would all go insane. 


px usual, chaos 


reigned. Suitcases and duf- 
fle bags strewed the main 
circle while parents snapped 
their annual picture of 
the Dome. The area behind 
the bookstore looked like a 
scene from Convoy as stu- 
dents rushed to find what 
had been lost, stolen or left 
in a ditch on the Ohio Turn- 
pike. The weather didn’t 
make it any easier, either. 
On hot sultry days, stu- 
dents wished that they had 
chosen the first floor 
rather than the fourth. But 
with diligence only inter- 
rupted by many screaming 
homecoming’, students be- 
gan the dreaded task of 
moving in. 

They came from all cor- 
ners of the country and 
some from foreign lati- 
tudes. As they struggled 
with bunk beds and paint, 
their stereos blared from 
every window competing 
for attention. As the heart- 
ache of hanging a crooked 
shelf in a too-small room 
became compounded by the 
anxiety of upcoming place- 
ment exams and registra- 
tion red-tape, Domers 


Moving In 


— Jimmy Buffet 


couldn’t help but find relief 
in a tune like Jimmy Buf- 
fet’s. Students realized 
that nothing ever did re- 
main the same. Maybe it 
was that the room they 
occupied last year in Car- 
roll Hall was now a fire- 
proof staircase, or that a 
whole new set of directives 
for building lofts had been 
issued, or even that a new 
N.D. landmark appeared 
on Greenfield. In any 
event, Domers learned to 
accept changes. 

Sure, leaving the lazy 
days of summer had defi- 
nite disadvantages, but 
seeing a missed friend or 
downing that first beer at 
Corby’s made the changes 
more bearable. From those 
early August days of 
changing latitudes and 
moving in, experiences 
ranging from the serious to 
the absurd helped shape 
the N.D. lifestyle. And 
through it all, Domers 
learned that ‘af we 
couldn’t laugh we could all 
go insane... ” 

— Patricia Jacques 
— Barbara A. Bridges 
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HIGH HOPES. The first days of 
school found students relying on 
all of their resources to get their 
rooms in order. Seniors Mike 
Werle and John Jackson discover 
an easier way to get their lumber 
to the fourth floor. 


OPEN WIDE. Members of the fif- 
ties rock and roll band, “J.P. and 
the Cats,” kiddingly administer 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation to 
a fellow crazed band member dur- 
ing their performance at the new 
La Fortune Club. 


FOLLOWING THE RULES. Stan- 
ford Hall resident Mark Neal 
adheres to the new directives set 
down by James Roemer, Dean of 
Students, concerning loft regula- 
tions. 
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BALANCING BREWS. Stu- 
dents party hardy to the tunes 
of the country and western 
band ‘‘Apaloosa’’ which 
appeared during Welcome Week. 


BOOKING IT. Students invade 
the bookstore throughout the first 
week of school. Although Welcome 
Week meant parties and friends, 
piles of books reminded everyone 
of things to come. 
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Latitudes 


Laughing It Oft 


| f you couldn’t laugh on 
your own, there were great 
promoters of laughter on 
campus. Although you 
might have to live with an 
orange room for a few more 
days, since the University 
ran out of white paint, or 
bend over every time you 
went under your loft, or 
worse still, pass that room 
where those “‘Better Home 
and Garden throats” had 
finished decorating days 
ago, the Student Union and 
Freshman Orientation 
Committies provided acti- 
vities to keep your mind on 
summer and away from the 
chaos. 

From the moment fresh- 
men paid atearful goodbye, 
all agreed there was rarely 
a moment to feel homesick. 
Upperclassmen oriented 
freshmen with the comedy 
movie, The Out of Towners, 
ice cream socials, wine and 
cheese parties, and of 
course, those ‘‘this is your 
last chance for real food” 
cookouts. Rev. John Van 
Wolvlear, C.S.C., welcomed 
students in his homily at 
the Freshman Mass. Even 
the freshman dance was 
well attended, giving the 
entire class a chance to get 
acquainted while dancing 


Orientation 


to the sounds of Back- 
streets. Most found it quite 
a chore just to hear every- 
one’s name, hometown, ma- 
jor and dorm only to forget 
it by Monday morning. 
Frosh field day initiated a 
new tradition of laughter 
as newly made friends 
fiercely competed in sack 
races, jello tosses and 
“Simon Says.” 

Soon freshmen realized 
that life at N.D. wasn’t all 
ice cream socials and duck- 
duck-goose. As registra- 
tion arrived they learned of 
that ominous force ‘‘The 
Computer.’’ Some found 
they had two classes sched- 
uled for 8 a.m. while others 
had no classes at all. 

Freshmen also found 
that the campus was occu- 
pied by veteran Domers 
who knew when the bars 
were going to card and 
were aware of what food to 
avoid in the dining halls. 
But no matter how familiar 
one might be, upperclass- 
men also needed some 
orientation back into the 
N.D. lifestyle. Student Un- 
ion provided a whole week 
of events ranging from the 
annual open air Apaloosa 
concert on North Quad to 
the movie Airplane at Ste- 


pan Center. The La For- 
tune Club opened its doors 
for its second year with 
Harvest and a 50’s group, 
J.P. and the Cats. As al- 
ways, the Polish Wedding 
at Stepan gathered hun- 
dreds of students to drink, 
dance, and indulge in a lit- 
tle Polish spirit. 

Others found the first 
week just too hectic to 
attend all the events. They 
were content with Corby’s, 
Bridget’s, Irish Country, 
and The Commons. There 
were also those who just 
wouldn’t budge until that 
last poster was perfectly 
centered, and soa big night 
for them meant chasing 
“blue light specials” in K- 
Mart. Finally, there were 
those die-hards who in- 
sisted upon reading that 
first philosophy assign- 
ment thereby reinforcing 
the professor’s idea that 
they should “jump right 
eee 

Throughout the opening 
week, no matter what Dom- 
ers new and old, chose to 
do, they found it filled with 
laughter and fun. 

— Kelly Rourke 
— Patricia Jacques 


BOMBS AWAY. Unseen upper- 
classmen initiate Stanford’s fresh- 
men with an unsuspected shower 
during Stanford’s traditional pic- 
ture. 


JUST CLOWNING AROUND. The 
annual Activities Night gives stu- 
dents as well as this South Bend 
resident the opportunity to in- 
vestigate the many organizations 
on campus. 


THE HILLS ARE ALIVE. Freshmen 
race up the tower at the Michiana 
Dunes as part of the activities 
sponsored by Freshman Year. 


MEETING OF THE MASSES. 
Over 3000 freshmen and parents 
attended the annual Freshman 
Mass on Sunday, August 25. The 
Mass ended a long weekend of 
orientation activities. 


SITTING IN. Welcome Week 
activities included picnics on 
both North and South Quad. 
Ann Marget and Sami Kahale 
find both the food and conversa- 
tion enjoyable. 
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ROMAN REVERIE. Architect Paul 
Jacobs sketches the Castel Sant 
’Angelo. Studying in the shadow of 
St. Peter’s was one of the advan- 
tages of living in Rome. 


CULTURAL EXCHANGE. Francois 
Boueri and Khalil Matta explain the 
kuftan to Mary Powel Jabaley. All 
are members of the fledgling 
Lebanese-American Club, in which 
students of Lebanese ancestry learn 
about their motherland. 


84/ Foreign Exchange 


FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. Rome’s 
Piazza Navona combines stone 
and flesh at the Quattro Fontane. 
Notre Dame “arkies”’ lived among 
the buildings they studied during 
their junior year. 


COFFEE KLATSCH. Peruvian 
Jas Ortiz and Guatemalan Anto- 
nio Minondo often meet in the ISO 
lounge between classes. 


]| BOOKSTORE BOXER. Sukhdev 
Rai of Indian nationality finds 
| employment in the Notre Dame 
Bookstore. He wears a turban be- 
cause his religion, Sukhism, pro- 
hibits the cutting of his hair. 


Latitudes 


Easy Come, Easy Go 


here is something mys- 
tical about the idea of 
romping through the 
streets of Rome or sitting 
through a Shakespearean 
play in Stratford-Upon- 
Avon. Playing in the Trevi 
Fountain and skiing along 
the Alps sure beat inner- 
tubing at Bendix Woods or 
taking a dive in the library 
reflecting pool. 

But the Memorial Li- 
brary and Bendix Woods 
appealed to those who 
viewed the Trevi Fountain 
as just another puddle of 
water in Rome. Indeed, the 
flatlands of Indiana 
offered their own variety of 
study abroad. Whether 
going abroad meant 
travelling to distant lands 
or landing in Michiana Re- 
gional, overseas exchange 
programs not only en- 
larged vocabularies, but 
points of view as well. 

Listening to a band ina 
crowded British pub, earn- 
ing extra money teaching 
English while in Japan, or 
munching on pasta at the 
Pizza Pantheon in Rome 
was “campus life” to the 
112 sophomores who spent 
a year overseas. Notre 
Dame’s year abroad pro- 
gram began fifteen years 
ago, sending forty-five stu- 
dents to study in Angers, 
France. 

Since then, programs 
were added in Innsbruck, 
Austria; Mexico City, Mex- 
ico; Tokyo, Japan; and 
Taipei, Taiwan. Notre Dame 
students could also join the 
Saint Mary’s College pro- 
grams in Meynouth, Ire- 
land, and Rome, Italy. 


_ Architecture majors spent 
their junior year in Rome, 


and a new program was in- 
troduced this year, giving 
junior Arts and Letters 
majors the chance to spend 
a semester in London, Eng- 


land. 

Veterans of programs 
away from the Bend 
stressed how their attitudes 
about themselves as Amer- 
icans and as students had 
changed. “We lived out the 
textbooks,” said Rico Barto- 
lomei, a student in Mexico 
City. “We weren’t just read- 
ing about the Mayan civiliza- 
tions, we actually saw their 
ruins.” While spending a year 
shivering in unheated Irish 
houses could be a real shock 
to some, most found that by 
the end of the year the for- 
eign countries had become 
a second home. 

Life in foreign parts 
sometimes involved more 
than the constant motion 
of travelling. Whether skip- 
ping classes to go skiing 
around Innsbruck or sleep- 
ing on the beaches in Mex- 
ico, students often enjoyed 
a slower lifestyle than that 
in America. Junior 
Winifred Fitzgerald com- 
mented that, “Europeans 
take more time to enjoy 
their friends’ company. I 
found that once you finally 
made friends with a 
French person you were 
considered a friend for 
life.” Indeed, many found 
that leaving America was a 
lot easier than coming 
back. 

While coming back to 
N.D. meant returning for 
some, it constituted going 
abroad for others. Ximena 
Navarro travelled all the 
way from Bolivia to “come 
home” to Notre Dame. She 
was one of three hundred 
foreign students who 
shared their ideas and 
voiced their opinions in the 
International Student 
Organization. ‘The possi- 
bility of growing here is 
great. I can feel myself 
growing whenever I sit 
down for dinner and com- 


pare experiences with my 
friends,’’ commented 
Navarro. 

The ISO fostered an 
awareness of the benefits 
of international education 
and represented the cul- 
tures of more than sixty 
nations. Two-thirds of its 
members were graduate 
students, but the propor- 
tion of undergraduates is 
growing. Austrian Bernie 
Weninger offered a reason: 
‘“‘More and more Euro- 
peans are trying to get 
their money and their kids 
out of Europe because of 
unstable political condi- 
tions.” 

Most international stu- 
dents studied engineering 
or government, subjects 
which would help them 
help their developing 
homelands. But they were 
also interested in their 
traditions. At the annual 
International Festival, 
students shared the music, 
dance, costume and cuisine 
of their native countries. 

These international stu- 
dents hailed from places as 
various as the Nether- 
lands, the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, India and Hon- 
duras. They chose to 
attend Notre Dame be- 
cause their brothers were 
graduates, because their 
own homes had inadequate 
university systems, or be- 
cause their countries were 
buffeted by political and so- 
cial upheaval. Many of them 
were also attracted to Notre 
Dame’s academic tradition 
and Catholic spirit. 

Whether it was backpack- 
ing with wine and cheese in 
the Pyrenees or taking in a 
burger and a coke at the 
Oak Room Cafe, exchange 
students experienced 
another way of life. 

— Mary Wall 
— Mike Welch 
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Poe of a different 


sort continued on campus, 
offering students an oppor- 
tunity to experience a 
world far removed from the 
academic umbrella of 
Notre Dame. Held over 
Christmas break, the 
Urban Plunge let 260 Notre 
Dame students spend two 
to three days at sites in 58 
cities. They spent their 
time learning about the 
realities of inner city pover- 
ty from volunteers in 
Catholic and urban aid 
programs. Coordinator 
Reg Weissert said, ‘‘We are 
trying to give the students 
a chance to develop an 
awareness of the poverty, 
injustice and apathy that 
plague our inner cities. We 
want them to observe, lis- 
ten and reflect on what 
they’ve experienced, and 
decide how the Plunge will 
affect their future lives.” 
Students participating 
in the program visited shel- 
ters for battered women, 


Latitudes 


Taking A Plunge 


jails, welfare offices, juve- 
nile courts, housing proj- 
ects and soup kitchens. 
They had a variety of ex- 
pectations, but their final 
impressions were general- 
ly positive. 

Lisa Twardowski ex- 
pected her Plunge in Phil- 
adelphia to be depressing. 
“It was sobering, but still 
very uplifting to see how 
little it takes to give people 
a sense of dignity. The 
volunteers I saw were very 
gentle, very dedicated. By 
ministering to the physi- 
eal, I think they uplifted 
those they were helping in 
a spiritual way, too; a bowl 
of soup anda game of Bingo 
go along way toward creat- 
ing a sense of dignity,”’’ 
commented Twardowski. 

Not everyone viewed the 
Plunge with unqualified 
appreciation. Jill Counts 
commented, ‘“‘There were 
times when it was a z0o- 
like atmosphere. I felt 
these people resented us 
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coming to look at them in 
their cages. It would have 
been better if we had 
helped, rather than just 
stared.” 

Mike Ortman offered yet 
another perspective on his 
experience at the Zac- 
cheaus soup kitchen in 
Washington, D.C.: ‘‘I had 
served this old woman — one 
of only two women in the 
place — a bow] of soup. When 
she got up to leave she said, 
“T don’t have any money, 
but I want you to have 
this.” She put a scrap of 
paper in my hand. To any- 
one else in the world that 
paper would be useless, but 
she took it from her shop- 
ping bag of belongings; it 
was one of the few things 
she owned. It reminded me 
of the story in the Bible of 
the woman who puts her 
last two coins in the temple 
collection box. It taught me 
that you don’t need to have 
tangible goods to give.” 

The Plunge experience 


often prompted further 
activity on the part of the 
students involved. Some 
enrolled in a special course, 
“The Unseen City,” while 
others organized Plunges 
of their own. 

Follow-up reflection was 
an important part of the 
Plunge. In addition to pre- 
paring a written paper, 
each student participated 
in a discussion session. Re- 
flecting on what they had | 
seen and sharing their ex- 
periences with others, 
Plungers reconciled what 
they had seen in the cities 
with the comforts of their 
lives under the Dome. 
Many resumed their old 
lifestyles, a few made con- 
crete changes, and all car- 
ried with them a greater 
understanding of that 
often faceless mass called 
“the poor.” 

— Dan Keusal 


OPENING LECTURE. Rev. Bob 
Timberlake tells Joe Orfano, Tim 
Salzler, Clare Twist, Geoff Parker, 
and Rev. Dan Walsh about his ser- 
vice to the poor. 


FEED MY SHEEP ... N.D. Fresh- 
man Paul Caruso serves hot soup in 
Pittsburgh’s decaying Hill district. 
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MISSION POSSIBLE. Fred 
Thomas and Tony Goulas talk 
to Geoff Parker, Tim Salzler, 
and Anne Conley about their 
world. The Urban Plunge 
gave the students a three-day 
glimpse into the world of the 
inner city. 


RAISIN BREAD AND MIS- 
SION STEW. The Buffalo 
Domers break bread with 
their fellow citizens. About 75 
people had lunch every day 
after the Mission’s prayer 
service. 
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SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES. 
Father Daniel Berrigan speaks 
out against nuclear warfare. 
Activist Berrigan recommended 
refusal to pay taxes as a form of 
protest. 
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WRITING OFF HUNGER. Susie 
St. Ville smiles as Joe Gorgaoz 
agrees to do without his lunch ev- 
ery Wednesday. The World Hunger 
Coalition received money from the 
University for every faster’s 
lunch. 


BASEBALL, HOT DOGS, AND 
RONALD REAGAN. These red- 
blooded Americans support Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan against his 
detractors. Reagan’s visit to 
Notre Dame generated vigorous 
protest in South Bend as well as 
on campus. 


No Tunnel Vision 


VY, eee into Notre 


Dame meant close living 
quarters, rigorous book 
work, intense athletic 
activity and hearty par- 
tying. The campus often 
seemed like a self-con- 
tained unit far from the 
rest of the world, and it was 
easy to rely on The Obser- 
ver for a daily ration of out- 
side news. But if they were 
to grow as individuals with 
changing attitudes, Dom- 
ers could not ignore the hap- 
enings of the “real world.’ 
This past year saw some 
events which affected even 
the most secluded of Domers. 

Students could not avoid 
the impact of President 
Ronald Reagan’s first year 
in office. Bouncing back 
from a March assassina- 
tion attempt, Reagan 
dropped in to address the 
1981 graduates of Notre 
Dame. His presence, 
however, was also felt 
when the thrust of budget 
cuts threatened students 
with the possibility of los- 
ing important federal aid. 

In the arena of justice 
and human rights, the 
appointment of the first 
woman, Sandra Day O’Con- 
nor, to the Supreme Court 
of the United States coin- 
cided with Notre Dame’s 
recognition of women dur- 
ing its tenth year celebra- 
tion of coeducation. De- 
bates on Creationist and 
Evolutionist teachings, the 
Equal Rights Amendment, 
and abortion forced stu- 
dents to re-examine their 
values in the context of the 
Catholic teachings of their 
University. Some joined 
the Right-to-Life Move- 
ment or contributed to the 
United Way campaign, 


while others took an Urban 
Plunge and integrated that 
reality with their lives as 
students. And as Cambo- 
dians and Cubans sought 
refuge in the United 
States, Notre Dame’s 
World Hunger Coalition 
sponsored a lunchtime 
fast, earning money to 
fight international starva- 
tion. 

National weather was 
one of the biggest news 
flashes of the year. From 
torrential rain and mud- 
slides in California to a 
frozen Florida citrus in- 
dustry, things were not 
pleasant in the winter of 
1981. Like most of the Mid- 
west and East Coast, South 
Bend was hit hard by the 
snow and cold. Students re- 
turning in January braved 
-26 degree weather while 
stranded in Chicago’s 
O’Hare airport; and slip- 
ping on ice became a popu- 
lar pastime. 

International sports and 
fashions were dear to many 
hearts. While Britain’s 
Princess Diana and First 
Lady Nancy Reagan 
brought a conservative 
pomp and circumstance 
back into style, Domer 
business interviews were 
marked by unisex gray 
flannel. 

In October, Domers real- 
ized that Southern Califor- 
nia was the place to be from 
as the U.S.C. Trojans 
pulled out a victory over 
the Fighting Irish and the 
L.A. Dodgers stole the 
World Series from the New 
York Yankees. And in 
January, all eyes were on 
Notre Dame’s own “Come- 
back Kid,’’ Joe Montana, 
as he led the San Francisco 


49ers to a rousing Super 
Bowl victory over the Cin- 
cinnati Bengals. 

Notre Dame’s Business 
College boasted its highest 
enrollment ever, despite a 
national corporate slump. 
The summer of 1981 was 
also plagued by a baseball 
strike and the Federal Air 
Traffic Controllers Strike, 
while the automobile in- 
dustry suffered losses and 
plant closings. 

The year had its share of 
human tragedy as well. 
Although they had many 
campus distractions, N.D. 
students could not ignore 
the heightened discontent 
in Northern Ireland, the 
summer riots in Liverpool, 
England, the attempts on 
the lives of Pope John Paul 
II and President Reagan, 
or the brutal October 
slaying of Egypt’s Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat. 

Indeed, it was hard to be 
at Notre Dame and remain 
oblivious to the rest of the 
world. While it sometimes 
seemed that the season’s 
football record was the 
campus’ greatest concern, 
it could not ignore the prob- 
lems of the Middle East, 
the cooling of Soviet-U.S. 
relations, the plight of Po- 
land under martial law, 
and the year’s commercial 
and military air disasters. 

You could not come to 
Notre Dame and expect to 
be protected from all 
events of the outside world. 
In the changing of their 
attitudes, Domers not only 
got involved in campus 
activities, but were forced 
to see beyond a convenient 
tunnel vision. 


— Barbara A. Bridges 
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TALKING IT OUT. Cabinet mem- 
ber Karen Corbett discusses the 
issue of social life in the Flanner 
Commoner. Social life was a pri- 
mary concern of the Murday- 
Kenney administration. 


SAFETY IN NUMBERS. Sopho- 
more Jim Forde escorts Mary 
Laughlin from the library. The 
volunteer-staffed escort service 
was another Student Government 
way for students to serve stu- 
dents. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT: (front 
row) Bill Pfeiffer, Third World 
Concerns; Nina DeLeone, Fresh- 
man Orientation; Jim Wolfe, So- 
cial Concerns; Pat Borchers, 
Housing; Don Schmid, Executive 
Coordinator; Gene Barra, Execu- 
tive Coordinator (second row) Don 
Murday, President; Tara Kenney, 
Vice-President; Maureen Heraty, 
ND/SMC Liason; Karen Corbett, 
Co-Exchange; Anne Bodoh, 
Transfer Orientation; Liz O’Hara, 
Research; Mary Cerny, Special 
Projects (back row) Chuck Russo, 
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Academic; Bob Zimmermann, 
HPC Liason; Rick Butler, Special 
Projects; Bob McDonald, Alumni 
Relations; Ed O’Malley, Athletic; 
Greg O’Meara, Publicity; Frank 
Tighe, Executive Coordinator; 
Darlene Sowell, Interracial Con- 
cerns; Tom Trozzolo, Special Pro- 
jects (not pictured) Eric Vey, Off- 
Campus Coordinator; Jeff Newby, 
Special Projects; Rich Fischer, 
Security; Brian Conway, Securi- 
ty; John Mahaney, Student 
Lobby; Larry Madden, Special 
Projects. 


PUTTING IT ON THE LINE. OBUD 
Director Tom Koegel looks up in- 
formation while Mike Stephan 
mans the telephone. OBUD is a 
Student Government service. 


SST ES 


Ne Dame is a place 


of legends and traditions, 


and it is easy to get caught 
up in the unchanging 
atmosphere of Knute Rock- 
ne, the Golden Dome and 


| Father Sorin. N.D., howev- 


er, is also a growing uni- 
versity which initiates in- 
novation and change. 
Under the guidance of Stu- 
dent Body President 
Donald Murday and Vice- 
President Tara Kenney, 


student government ex- 


changed ideas and saw 
change occur through such 
things as Student Senate, 


| the Hall Presidents’ Coun- 


cil, and various ad hoc com- 


| mittees. 


The election of Murday 
and Kenney was a break 


with tradition. One senior 


commented that “Don was 
chosen because of his ideas, 
not because he fit the typi- 
cal N.D. SBP stereotype.” 
Kenney, on the other hand, 
was the first woman ever to 
hold an executive post in 
Notre Dame student gov- 
ernment. Together, they 


based their administration 


BLANKET STATEMENT. Stu- 
dent Body President Don Murday 
and Athletic Director Gene Corri- 
gan present an inscribed blanket 
to Colonel Leland Holland, a for- 
mer Iranian hostage, during half- 
time at the Navy game. 


on the theme ‘‘students 
serving students.”’ After 
performing critical evalua- 
tion of campus problems 
and establishing priorities 
to be dealt with, Murday 
used all available student 
resources to settle burning 
issues. 

One of the primary issues 
facing Murday’s adminis- 
tration was the problem of 
overcrowding. As student 
enrollment grew and dorm 
space diminished, the 
threat that males might 
have to be lotteried off 
campus was ever-present. 
Along with this problem, 
Murday marked the lack of 
on-campus social space the 
issue of top priority. Solicit- 
ing input from cabinet 
members, students, and 
other universities, Murday 
approached the Adminis- 
tration and Board of Trus- 
tees for help with the prob- 
lem and a proposal for a 
new student center. 

Crime was another prior- 
ity issue of Murday’s ad- 
ministration. In the past, 
over 30% of the off-campus 


Students Serving Students 


students incurred property 
damage or personal injury 
as a result of crime. This 
year, Off-Campus Commis- 
sioner Kathy Jurado and 
the Northeast Neighbor- 
hood Task Force worked to 
improve N.D. — South 
Bend relationships and de- 
velop a cogent approach to 
the crime problem. The 
feasibility of off-campus 
student townhouses was 
also explored. On campus, 
lighting and emergency 
phone service was im- 
proved. 

Looking to the future 
needs, student govern- 
ment drafted a report to 
supplement Provost 
Timothy O’Meara’s PACE 
(Priorities and Commit- 
ments for Excellence) re- 
port. The PACE report 
noted University priorities 
for the next ten years. The 
students pointed out insuf- 
ficiencies in on-campus 
study areas, the need for 
expanding the Placement 
Bureau, and their hope for 
a comprehensive student 
center. 


Changes 
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ON A ROLL. Juniors Chris Mar- 
kert and Jeff Hartney play back- 
gammon in the Oak Room Cafe. 
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Serving Students 


M urday made use of 


an extensive student net- 
work to garner input and 
initiate changes. His vice- 
president, 25-member 
Cabinet, the Student Sen- 
ate, the Hall President’s 
Council (HPC), the Campus 
Life Council, and various 
ad hoc committees enabled 
Murday to put his ideas 
into action. 

In its first year, the sen- 
ate served as the com- 
munication link between 
students and administra- 
tors. The senate was com- 
prised of representatives 
from HPC, Student Union, 
the Judicial Board, the Off- 
Campus Commission, class 
offices, and the five senate 
districts. Proposals from 
the senate floor, then, car- 
ried some weight as they 
had the mandate of many 
student oriented organiza- 
tions. Commented Senator 
Tricia Hiler, ““Students’ 
areas of concern are ours. 
We’re here to be used.” 

The 24-member HPC met 
each Tuesday to address 
the hall and campus-wide 
concerns of students. Hall 
party policies hall 
budgets, and any concerns 
expressed by dorm resi- 


cont. 


dents were handled by the 
HPC. Cabinet members, on 
the other hand, addressed 
specific campus concerns 
such as security, aca- 
demics, interracial, ath- 
letic and social concerns. 


Chaired by Murday, the 
CLC was a body of adminis- 
trators, rectors, faculty 
members, and student gov- 
ernment reps who met to 
deal with student life 
issues originating from 
HPC and the senate. The 
CLC addressed the hall 
party policy and approved 
the senate’s recommenda- 
tion for a full off-campus 
housing director. Issues 
proceeded from the floor of 
the CLC on to the desks of 
University administrators 
for final evaluation. 

With its extensive net- 
work of student input and 
bodies to offer democratic 
approval, the Notre Dame 
Student Government 
addressed the timely 
issues facing the N.D. com- 
munity. Breaking tradi- 
tion when necessary, the 
Murday machine forced 
many to look inward for 
ways to move onward. 

— Greg O’Meara 
— Barbara A. Bridges 
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FIRESIDE CHAT. Lewis Hall Co- 
President Jean Collier talks with 
fellow HPC members about the 
campus alcohol policy. A different 
dorm hosted the Tuesday night 
meetings each week. 


HALL PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL: 
(front row) Michael McAuliffe, 
Carroll Hall; Stephanie Tighe, 
Lyons Hall; John Green, Alumni 
Hall; Brian Kane, Holy Cross 
Hall; Mary Pat Hageman, Badin 
Hall; Jean Collier, Lewis Hall 
(second row) Lloyd Burke, Flan- 
ner Hall; Carol Camp, Pasquerilla 
Hast Hall; Erin O’Conner, Pas- 
querilla East Hall; Dave Lough- 
lin, Stanford Hall; Sheila Doyle, 
Farley Hall; Michael Martin, 
Chairman; Maureen Burns, 
Lewis Hall; Libby Drumm, Pas- 
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OFF-CAMPUS COMMISSION: 
(front row) Kathy Jurado; Gerry 
Millman; David Petrillo (back row) 
Freddy Humbert; Gus Hinojosa; 
John Martin; Bill Christopher; 
Lee Manfred (not pictured) Jenny 
Doran; Matt Huffman; Eric Vey; 
Bill Egan. 


querilla West Hall; John Gallo, 
Morrissey Hall (back row) Carrie 
Luepke, Walsh Hall; Kevin Kenny, 
Dillon Hall; Michael Burton, 
Grace Hall; Jane Barber, Breen- 
Phillips Hall; Mark Greifenkamp, 
Fisher Hall; Paul Callahan, 
Keenan Hall; Kevin Moffit, How- 
ard Hall; Jack McKenna, Pang- 
born Hall; Paul Schneid, Cava- 
naugh Hall; Chris Davis, Sorin 
Hall; Dave Karpick, Zahm Hall; 
Bob Yonchak, St. Ed’s Hall; (not 
pictured) Teresa Ross, secretary. 


STUDENT SENATE: (front row) 
Christina Smith; Paul Callahan; 
Lloyd Burke; Don Murday; Mau- 
reen Heraty; Bob Zimmermann; 
Tara Kenney; Kathy Jurado; 
Carol Silva (back row) Greg Hat- 
field; Trish Hiler; Clare Padgett; 
Brian Callaghan; Jackie McKen- 
na; Tom Weithman; Barb Bridges; 
Marcy Fehr; Matt Huffman; Bill 
Lawler; Tom Lupo; Karen Kiley; 
Mike Martin (not pictured) Julian 
Rowe; Lou Nanni. 
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E very Wednesday, it 


hits. Like a tornado, the in- 
famous “poster shower’”’ 
sweeps through the dorms 
raining signs of color that 
announce activities of a 
wide and unusual variety. 
“Senior Class Happy Hour 
Friday” reads one, ‘“‘Sopho- 
more Class Mass Sunday,” 
“Junior Class Hayride,” 
and, of course, the tradi- 
tional “Emil’s Freshmen 
trip to the Dunes,”’ all 
announce activities de- 
signed to bring the class 
members together in a so- 
cial, spiritual, or service- 
oriented environment. 
Junior Class President 
Julian Rowe commented, 
“The people of your class 
are the ones you'll associ- 
ate yourself with for the 
rest of your life. In twenty 
years, you’ll come back for 
a reunion of your class, the 
class of ’83, and you’ll want 
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At The Head Of The Class 1 


to remember the class ac- 
tivities, the shared experi- 
ences, the events that were 
unique to your year. So we 
try to bring the class 
together as often as possi- 
ble so that ‘shared experi- 
ences’ are born.” 

The Senior Class, this 
year led by President Tom 
Lupo, Vice-President Barb 
Favret, Secretary Dave 
Lewis, and Treasurer Mike 
Olenik, attempted to foster 
cooperation with the Admin- 
istration in planning 
senior social functions. 
Said Lupo, “The Adminis- 
tration wanted to do away 
with both the senior formal 
and the senior ‘‘Death 
March’’, activities that 
have in the past caused un- 
favorable problems for the 
University. We did not 
want to sacrifice these 
popular social events so we 
have worked with the 


TAKING IT FROM THE TOP. 
Members of the Senior Class dis- 
cuss plans with Rev. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, C.S.C. 
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Administration seeking 
suitable alternatives with- 
in the prescribed restric- 
tions. We are very proud of 
the results.” 

The alternative to the 
senior “Death March” was 
the Block Party, a huge 
party held in the A.C.C. 
concourse with kegs of beer 
and sandwiches provided. 
The neighbors in the path 
of the annual senior stomp, 
as well as members of the 
Administration, were in- 
vited in an attempt to 
promote good relations be- 
tween the university and 
the town. The senior for- 
mal weekend in Chicago 
gained administrative 
acceptance and the class 
rounded out the year with 
various weekly social 
gatherings and happy 
hours that promoted class 
unity among students. 


NEW KID ON THE BLOCK. 
Senior Class President Tom Lupo 
and Northeast Neighborhood 
President Arthur Quigley looked 
on as community members offer 
their comments about the class 
sponsored Block Party. South 
Bend residents were invited to 
attend the event in order to better 
N.D. - community relationships. 


SENIOR CLASS OFFICERS: Tom 
Lupo, president; Barb Favret, 
vice-president; Dave Lewis, secre- 
tary; Mike Olenik, treasurer. 
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JUNIOR CLASS OFFICERS. Ju- 
lian Rowe, president; Barb 
Schuchert, vice-president; Marcia 
Timko, secretary; Chris Hatfield, 
treasurer. 
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Heads Of The Class 


IE. juniors, under the 


leadership of President Ju- 
lian Rowe, Vice President 
Barb Schuchert, Secretary 
Marcia Timko, and 
Treasurer Chris Hatfield, 
had two goals for their 
class. Rowe stated, “First 
we would like to unify the 
class and provide class 
spirit and identity. Our job 
as officers is to establish a 
good reputation for class 
activities so that people 
will want to come and get 
together. Our second major 
goal is to try to create a 
greater awareness of life 
outside our secluded cam- 
pus. We stress service pro- 
jects like the ‘Adopt a Sis- 
ter’ program to befriend a 
retired nun at Saint 
Mary’s, and minority 
awareness activities like 
an ethnic day in the 
cafeteria and parties with 
ethnic themes to provide 
for better integration of 
the races. 

“The key to attracting 
attention is to organize a 
lot of activities that are un- 
usual but not way off 
base,” claimed Rowe. Activ- 
ities included a class 
mass, a hayride, “Blow-off 
Night,” tailgaters, and the 
major project of Junior Pa- 
rents’ Weekend. 

Sophomores, with Presi- 
dent Lou Nanni, Vice Pres- 
ident Shari Terpin, Secret- 
ary Mike Henry, and 
Treasurer Kevin Guillet, 
were “going it alone” for 
the first time as aclass this 
year. Said Nanni, ‘“‘Last 
year, we had Dr. Hofman’s 
trips and the guidance of 
the Freshman Year of 
Studies to organize us. This 
year, it is our turn to try to 
bring the class together, 
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provide leadership, and 
plan social activities. This 
is not always easy, because 
people form new and stron- 
ger ties, not only in their 
dorms, but also in their 
selected majors and col- 
leges during their sopho- 
more year.” 

Tailgaters, class picnics, 
a Sunday afternoon game 
of “capture the flag,” bon- 
fire parties, retreats, a ta- 
lent show, and booze 
cruises highlighted the so- 
cial roster this year. “But 
inf order to make the activi- 
ties successful, we have to 
have participation; and the 
class is great about that. 
Besides the Sophomore 
Advisory Council, consist- 
ing of two to three repre- 
sentatives from each dorm, 
we have over eighty stu- 
dents helping in the social 
activities, liturgies, social 
concerns, and publicity 
committees.” 

And what is the fresh- 
man year without the 
Freshman Year of Studies 
and the infamous “Emil” 
activities like the Dunes 
trip, shopping in Chicago, 
and inner-tubing at Bendix 
Woods? Working with Dr. 
Hofman’s staff, the Fresh- 
man Advisory Council, two 
elected representates from 
each dorm, planned activi- 
ties such as a class break- 
fast and mass, various 
dances, and a Thanks- 
giving raffle to raise money 
for needy local families. 

As all activities were 
planned, the flood of color- 
ful posters hit the dorm 
walls, urging class mem- 
bers to get involved. 

— Luann Duesterberg 


RIDE ’EM COWBOY. Mark 
Richey breaks in the Pac-Man 
game at Senior Bar during the 
Senior Class Halloween Party. 
Pac-Man was one of the most 
popular video games of 1981. 


DINNER ON EMIL. Melinda 
Moore, Jeremy Baditch, and Julie 
Pierson are dazzled by the array 
| of “real food” at the Icehouse. The 
|buffet dinner was part of Fresh- 
man Date Night, sponsored by 
Emil T. Hofman and the Fresh- 
man Year of Studies. 


“B-6.” Paul Hurley finds a num- 
ber for Sr. Monica Marie Hynds 
during their afternoon bingo 
game. The Junior Class spon- 
sored an Adopt-a-Sister program 
to brighten the days of retired 
nuns at Saint Mary’s. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS OFFI- 
CERS. Lou Nanni, president; 
Kevin Guillet, treasurer; Shari 
Terpin, vice-president; Mike Hen- 
ry, secretary. 
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Doing It All For Them 


lee freshmen have 


their Orientation Week to 
get used to college life; the 
sophomores have their 
Literary Festival to get a 
taste of academia; the 
seniors have their Senior 
Week to send them off into 
the ‘‘real world.”’ Sand- 
wiched in among these, the 
juniors have their Junior 
Parents’ Weekend to give 
them a touch of home and 
their parents a taste of life 
at Notre Dame. 

Under the moderation of 
Rev. Mario Pedi, O.S.B., 
and his thirty-member J PW 
Committee, this year’s fes- 
tival hosted nearly one 
thousand junior students 
and their parents. After 
arriving at the slushy, cold 
campus in February, par- 
ents and their Domer 
offspring headed to the 
Stepan Center cocktail par- 
ty. The Dennis Bamber 
Band appealed to the 
varied musical tastes of the 
crowd, and warmed the air 
with lively music as juniors 
and their parents danced 


the night away. 

Saturday morning, early 
risers met with depart- 
ment heads and faculty, as 
the annual College Work- 
shops informed and im- 
pressed a record number of 
parents. In the evening, 
the spotlight switched 
from academics to religion 
as Rev. Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, C.S.C., celebrated 
Mass at Sacred Heart 
Church. Busses met the 
families in front of the stee- 
ple after Mass to whisk 
them off to the A.C.C. for 
the long-awaited JPW din- 
ner. Greg Kane, JPW chair- 
man, presided as three 
thousand diners were en- 
tertained by the Notre 
Dame Glee Club, and later, 
captivated by the words of 
Fr. Hesbrugh and Junior 
Class President, Julian 
Rowe. Rowe addressed the 
true meaning of the 
weekend when he spoke of 
the three most important 
words that one’s parents 
might ever hear: “I love 
you.” 


f 


THE FAMILY THAT PRAYS 
TOGETHER. Juniors and their pa- 
rents line the aisles of Sacred 
Heart Church at the annual JPW 
Mass. This celebration empha- 
sized Notre Dame’s commitment 
to family and to faith. 


The JPW dinner was fol- 
lowed by informal recep- 
tions at each hall, giving 
hallmates the chance to 
meet one another’s par- 
ents. As the tiring day 
came to an end, everyone 
was still smiling. ‘‘This 
weekend symbolizes the 
giving of students to par- 
ents in return for all that 
parents have given to us,” 
commented JPW Secretary 
Chairman, Mary Slattery. 

A sit-down breakfast 
Sunday morning at the 
A.C.C. wrapped up the busy 
but successful weekend. 
Students, having had a 
touch of home in the midst 
of a cold semester, and par- 
ents having stepped back a 
bit to the “good old college 
days,” parted content. The 
weekend came off without 
a hitch becuase, com- 
mented Fr. Pedi, ‘‘When 
you plan something for 
someone else, you do it 
right, especially when that 
someone happens to be 
Mom and Dad.” 

— Michael F. Welch 


CLOSING THE GAP.Chris Davis 
trips the light fantastic with 
Evelyn Croft, mother of his friend 
Ann. Music for both generations 
provided a setting in which 
juniors could socialize with both 
friends and parents. 


——_— 


A NIGHT AT THE ROUND 
TABLE. Over 3100 people dine on 
Boneless Breast of Chicken with 
Apple Almond Dressing at the 
A.C.C. Kathy Ray headed the com- 
mittee which planned Saturday 
night’s Presidential Dinner. 


THE HEAD CELEBRANT. As 
Sarah McGrath and her parents 
watch, Fr. Theodore M. Hesburgh 
makes his way toward the altar. 
The President of the University 
presided over the juniors’ Satur- 
day afternoon Mass. 


WORTH A THOUSAND WORDS. 
Three proud mothers record the 
weekend in pictures. A camera 
was a necessity for most of the 
parents attending. 


Photos by Jim Klocke and 
Chris Barlock 
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THE HOUSE THAT KEENAN 
BUILT. Residents of Keenan Hall 
donate their talents in sheetrock- 
ing, woodworking, bricklaying, 
and roofing to renovate a decrepit 
old house. They bought the house, 
which had been condemned, for a 
dollar, and sold it to a poor family 
at a cost which just covered the 
rebuilding expenses. 
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HORNS OF HOWARD. Steve 
Rebholz and Mike English are 
art of a special brass ensemble in 
oward Hall. They performed at 
an end-of-the-semester Midnight 
Mass just before Christmas. 


A-CAROLING. Residents of Sorin 
and Walsh Halls relax with hot 
chocolate and more carols after 
singing for priests in Corby Hall. 
Halls often co-sponsored commun- 
ity service projects. 


Moving away from 


home proved a traumatic 
experience for most fresh- 
men, but they soon found a 
home away from home in 
| their dorms. After a day of 
) classes students -trudged 
back across the quads to a 
group of friends with whom 
i) they prayed, studied and 
} socialized. The spiritual 
jand communal aspect of 
} dorm life was exemplified 
in the community service 
| 

| 

| 


as 


and religious worship that 
many dorms engaged in. 
Dorms across campus 
participated in service proj- 
ects varying from con- 
tributions of a few hours a 
week to daily efforts. 
}| Several halls participated 
jin the Elderly Buddies 
|/program in cooperation 
with a Holy Cross parish. 
| Participating students had 
#)| a buddy whom they visited 
BR) each week. Keenan Hall 
| contributed man-power to 
ja house renovation pro- 
gram in the Northeast 
Neighborhood. The united 
‘}Keenanites repaired 


ae 


houses that were in poor 
condition and were then 
sold to needy families at a 
low cost. 

Sophomore Dennis Ryan 
commented on the project 
saying, “The work is hard 
but it’s rewarding to see 
the week-to-week progress. 
I like to know that a needy 
family will really benefit 
from my efforts.” 

Students also donated 
their time within the 
Notre Dame community. 
Neighboring halls Sorin 
and Walsh paid visits to the 
elderly priests at Corby 
Hall, several volunteers 
acted as team leaders in 
the Sacred Heart Parish 
youth group, and halls 
adopted and sponsored 
needy children throughout 
the world. 

Another way students 
maintained a community 
atmosphere was with their 
dorm spiritual life. Hall 
liturgical commissioners 
planned masses, arranged 
for priests and scheduled 
special celebrations. As 


Where The Heart Is 
| 


“THIS OLD GUITAR ...”’ Dan 
Keusal, a popular campus enter- 
tainer, spends Thursday night at 
the Zahm Coffeehouse. The Cof- 
feehouse, in its second year, 
offered students a place to relaxin 
the basement of Zahm Hall. 


BUDDY SYSTEM. Francis 
Laughlin enjoys the company of 
her weekly visitor, Kathy McGar- 
vey. Lewis Hall was one of several 
dorms which sponsored Elderly 
Buddy programs, designed to pro- 
vide regular visitors to elderly 
people. 


Eucharistic ministers, 
readers, singers and in- 
strumentalists, students 
participated in the celebra- 
tion of the mass. Dorm ser- 
vices, scheduled from early 
afternoon to late evening, 
offered students the oppor- 
tunity to worship any- 
where on campus. Priests 
came on a regular basis to 
certain dorms and their 
sermons were down to 
earth and directed to the 
college student. The atmos- 
phere was informal, yet a 
sense of unity and brother- 
hood foreign to many city 
parishes filled the chapels 
in each dorm. 

The saying, ‘‘Home is 
where the heart is,” rang 
true for dormers at the Gold- 
en Dome. They found that 
their home away from 
home provided an oppor- 
tunity for spiritual unity 
and community service, 
and thus, was certainly a 
place with a lot of heart. 


— JoAnn Kaiser 
— Alita Buhman 
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In 
Altitudes 


Social Life 


CHATTING WITH THE CHIEF. 
Cavanaugh residents Bruce Tur- 
ner, Al Thompson, and Pat Fearon 
take time out to visit their rector, 
Father Matthew Miceli. 


STREAMLINING. Nat Walsh 
hangs out with a snowman in the 
basement of Flanner. The dorm 
helped relieve pre-exam tension 
with a Christmas Screw-Your- 
Roommate dance. 


Home Games 


Woe athletic events 


dominated much of Notre 
Dames lifestyle ean 
alternative sporting ele- 
ment could be found off the 
field. When the last field 
goal was kicked or the last 
lap was swum at the Rock, 
weary Domers returned to 
their halls for the reviving 
spirit of some “home gam- 
ing.”’ Whether it was a sec- 
tion spaghetti dinner in 
Badin or a crowded fresh- 
man party in the basement 
of Alumni, N.D. students 
managed to turn dorm life 
into some of the most en- 
joyable games of the 
season. 

Using hall social commis- 
sioners and a little ingenu- 
ity, students traveled down 
the St. Joe River on booze 
cruises and slid down icy 
hills on innertubes at Ben- 
dix Woods. Adding to the 
fervor before a football 
game, some students sold 
hot dogs and Cokes at dorm 
concession stands while 
others joined the throngs 
at tailgaters on Green 
Field. 

One well-known social 


game that pervaded dorm 
life and brought either 
heartache or enchantment 
to Domers was the hall 
Screw-Your-Roommate. 
Offering that element of 
surprise, S-Y-R’s meant 
anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of a mysterious 
date, scrambling for new 
topics of conversation after 
exhausting the ‘‘what’s 
your major” routine, and 
trying to decide if your 
roommate’s date was cuter 
than your own. Whether 
dancing in Morrissey’s lob- 
by or trying to determine 
which floor had the best 
punch in Pangborn, most S- 
Y-R goers enjoyed this 
unique social game. 
Substituting the na- 
tionally televised games 
of football and basketball 
with their own involve- 
ment, sports-minded resi- 
dents of Howard partici- 
pated in games of section 
football on South Quad, 
while Morrissey boasted a 
popular Thursday night 
bowling league. Aerobic 
dancers kept fit in the hall- 
ways of Walsh, and 100 fans 


from Stanford turned out 
for the annual football 
match-up against Keenan. 
Though some preferred 
playing the field, other 
dorm occupants displayed 
their talents at various en- 
tertainment events. Pro- 
viding hot cider, donuts, 
and a quiet atmosphere, 
the Zahm Coffeehouse 
allowed students to relax 
while listening to talented 
friends play their guitars. 
While a Mister Rogers im- 
itation won the Sorin Hall 
talent show on Homecom- 
ing weekend, students in 
Keenan staged the annual 
Keenan Revue. 
Finally, when there was 
a lull in the diversions, 
Domers headed to their 
halls for batches of popcorn 
and an evening of Monday 
Night Football with sec- 
tion mates. Whether you 
played nerf soccer in the 
hallways or talked about 
life with your roommate un- 
til 4 a.m., you realized that 
life in the dorm could offer 
you the best home game of 
the season. 
— Mary Wall 


DECK THE HALLS. Mike Gurdak, 
playing Santa Claus, is sur- 
rounded by the ladies of Lyons. 
Their Christmas Mass was fol- 
lowed by a party and gift ex- 
change. 


DINNER AT THE “CLUB.” Resi- 
dents of Pangborn leave campus 
for their hall dinner. The annual 
event, always well-attended, was 
held in the gym of Christ the King 
School. 


ACE IN THE HOLE. Stanford 
sophomore Ed Daley takes aim in 
his own room. Six guys squeezed 
into two doubles, leaving the third 
free for a pool table. 


PUNCHING IN. Father George 
Rozum, rector of Alumni Hall, dis- 
penses Christmas cheer to his hall 
council. After their eggnog, the 
group proceeded to the University 
Club for dinner. 
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AN UNLIKELY PAIR. Sr. Mary 
Lou Marchetti and Rev. John 
Fitzgerald play Laura and 
Luke at B-P’s pep rally. The 
characters from “General Hos- 
pital” made their appearance to 
encourage B-P’s football team 
in their coming match against 
Farley. 
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BIG RED MOB. Dillon’s finest turn 
out to show their spirit. Although 
Dillon had long been famous for par- 
tying, it also had one of the highest 
G.P.A.’s on campus. 


RIGHT ON TARGET. Ernan Pata- 
waran plays darts while his room- 
mates Kent Iding, Bob Grunewald, 
Mark Nelson, Hugh VanAuken, and 
Bill Bowden unwind on a Friday 
afternoon. Their suite in Holy Cross, 
“The Eight,” included two large liv- 
ing rooms, a bathroom, and bedroom 
space for eight. 


RECTOR ABUSE. Clarke Keough 
(Cardinal Cody) and Gus Tam- 
borello (Jean the maid) enjoy 
“Brother Ed Beer” at Morrissey 
Hall’s annual Christmas Show. 
Morrissey’s rector, Ed Luther, 
was the brunt of many of the jokes 


FISHER HOTEL. A single is just 
big enough for a T.V. set to 
keep John Kelner company. 
Friendships were sometimes har- 
der to make in Fisher, but were all 
the more important for that 
reason. 


W.. their letters of 


acceptance to Notre Dame, 
| future freshmen also re- 
ceived a “Student Guide to 
Campus Housing.” Eager 
to choose the best dorm 
| possible, they scanned the 
| brochure, noting the de- 
scription of Dillon with its 
4) “colorful spirit and a work- 
 hard-play-harder atti- 
'tude,” and of Cavanaugh, 
) “a quiet hall whose resi- 
) dents are thought of as stu- 
idious and serious.’’ 
| Whether the dorm turned 
out to be traditional or 
‘ high-rise, rowdy or relax- 
|ing, students agreed that 
+ the dorm was not just “liv- 
_) ing space,” but a real com- 
munity. 

Built in 1888, Sorin was 
| the first dormitory on cam- 
|pus. As Chris Davis ex- 
plained, ‘‘Alumni love 
Sorin because many of 
them lived there during 
_ their own college years. On 
») football weekends we al- 
| ways have a lot of visitors.” 

The school’s youngest 
dorms were as popular as 
the oldest. Pasquerillas 
- East and West were offi- 
/cially dedicated in the fall 
|of 1981. They joined the 
| Towers, Grace and Flan- 
ner, as the most modern 
‘dorms on campus, and the 
only ones with air con- 


Choosey Students Choose... 


ditioning. The Pasquerillas 
also boasted a real sense of 
dorm unity. Explained 
Barb Schuchert, ‘‘Since 
most of our girls were 
transfer students, they 
were especially interested 
in becoming involved in the 
dorm.” P-E proved its unity 
by reaching the finals of 
the women’s flag football 
tournament. 

The spirit of these new 
dorms, however, could not 
match the legendary 
rowdiness of Dillon. Hall 
officers tried to redeem the 
dorm’s somewhat unsa- 
vory reputation at the 
annual Dillon Hall Pep Ral- 
ly by omitting the usual de- 
rogatory references to its 
neighboring rival, Alumni. 

Breen-Phillips and Far- 
ley maintained their own 
rivalry on North Quad, 
competing in social activi- 
ties as well as in sports. 
Farley sponsored a ‘Pop 
Farley” week in memory of 
its founder, and both dorms 
were famous for elaborate 
in-hall dances. B-P, always 
an interhall power, 
emerged victorious from 
the two dorms’ annual foot- 
ball showdown. Said Daph- 
ne Baille, “The night be- 
fore the game we had a pep 
rally with Tim Koegel and 
Bob Crable for speakers. It 


FIVE-CARD STUDS. Mike 
Thompson, Dan Fallon, and Nick 
Molchen play poker amid the com- 
forts of home on the third floor of 
Grace. The Towers were famous 
for their six-man suites. 


was crazy — we had so 
much spirit!” 

A reputation for spirit 
was not the only criterion 
that freshman used in 
selecting a hall. Students 
who had visited the cam- 
pus knew they had a choice 
between the modern con- 
veniences of a dorm like 
Flanner and the romantic 
archway and lakefront 
view of an older dorm like 
Lyons. Fisher attracted 
the privacy-loving because 
many of its rooms were 
singles, while Holy Cross 
boasted some of the largest 
rooms on campus. The fact 
that so many Holy Cross 
freshmen elected to stay on 
the far side of the lake 
proved that spacious quar- 
ters were often more im- 
portant than convenience. 

Though dorm-to-dorm 
transfers were allowed, 
they were discouraged by 
the Administration and 
most students agreed with 
that policy. Indeed, stu- 
dents discovered that no 
matter what their dorm 
preference, the residential 
life lived up to the housing 
guide claim that, ‘““Residen- 
tiality is central to the stu- 
dents’ sharing in and 
passing on the spirit of 
Notre Dame.” 

— Mary Wall 


Changes 


In 
Attitudes 
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Changes 


In 
Altitudes 


Renovations 


| Pa Se knee-high trees 


on North Quad, the ivyless 
walls of the Architecture 
Building, or a baseball field 
where the Towers now 
stand. As the student body 
continuously changed, so 
did the landscape of Notre 
Dame. Renovations were 
made and new buildings 
constructed; although 
glaringly new at first, they 
gradually blended in with 
the ivy-colored campus. 

With the increasing num- 
ber of women admitted to 
Notre Dame, new dormi- 
tories became necessary, 
and Pasquerilla East and 
West were constructed. 
Forming a part of the new 
“Tower Quad,’’ these 
dorms were modern and 
spacious. Most of the girls 
enjoyed living in the Pas- 
querillas, and Anne 
Drollinger remarked, 
“Although the walls are 
not covered with ivy or the 
hallways lined with 
wooden doors and tran- 
soms, I enjoy the modern, 
spacious bathrooms and 
air conditioning.” 

At the older end of cam- 
pus, renovations were com- 
mon as seen by the im- 
provements made on Badin 


GO PACKERS! Jennifer Yuhl, 
Beth Beeber, and Lori Schmig of 
the Pasquerilla East Packers 
storm out of their dorm to play in 
the flag football finals. Breen- 
Phillips defeated them 14-8 in a 
hard-fought battle. 


Facades On The Quads 


ana Carrollehalissin 
Badin, beautiful new oak 
doors replaced the old ones, 
while the halls and some of 
the rooms were refur- 
bished. Commenting on the 
changes, resident Colleen 
McDermott said, ‘‘It’s 
almost like walking into a 
new dorm — until you see 
the familiar faces of friends 
in the hall. The renova- 
tions make it so much more 
enjoyable.” 

Unfortunately, not all 
changes were so popular. 
The removal of the center 
staircase in Carroll Hall 
struck many residents as a 
sacrifice of tradition to an 
unnecessary change. ‘‘I 
don’t like the side stair- 
wells nearly as much,”’ 
stated Sophomore Danny 
Coonan. ‘‘Before the ren- 
ovation the center stair- 
well was used for calling 
each other and it was a 
great meeting place.’ A 
necessary safety change, 
this renovation would take 
some getting used to. 

Half construction and 
half renovation, the re- 
building of St. Edward’s 
Hall after a disastrous fire 
was a concerted effort to 
restore one of the oldest 


dorms on campus. Resident 
Pat Ostrander said, “We def. 
initely feel a lot of pride in 
the newness of our hall, but 
an equal amount of pride in 
the things saved.” The con- 
struction preserved the 
beautiful stained glass 
windows, original stair- 
ways and lofty ceilings, 
while adding a sophisti- 
cated fire alarm system 
and modern furniture. 
New but still old, St. Ed’s 
once again stood proudly in 
the shadow of the Golden 
Dome. 

Picture large trees sha- 
dowing North Quad, the 
ivy-draped walls of the 
Architecture Building, and 
two eleven-story towers 
standing at the north end 
of campus. Once glaringly 
new, they now show signs 
of age and attest to the fact 
that the new becomes part 
of the old. Picture knee- 
high trees on _ the 
“Tower Quad,” the bare 
walls of the new chemistry 
building, and the cycle be- 
gins again ... the changing 
face of Notre Dame. 


— JoAnn Kaiser 
— Alita Buhman 
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SORIN’S SCHOLARS. Tom Bach, 
John Murray, Frank McCafferty, 
and John Quinlan study under 
Father Sorin’s ancient eye. The 
beautiful old mural was a striking 
contrast to the newness of St. Ed’s 
second-floor study lounge. 


STAIRCASE TO STUDY 
LOUNGE. Jack Burbridge does 
his typing in the seclusion left by 
the removal of Carroll Hall’s cen- 
ter staircase. Though it had 
violated fire regulations, resi- 
dents still missed its congenial 
congestion. 


‘UP THE NEW STAIRCASE. Badin COMFORT SQUARED. Beth 
jHall residents welcome the Holloway of Pasquerilla West 
changes which made their stair- writes Christmas cards in her 
'wells safe. The oak panelling and symmetrical three-room quad. 
-banisters added another touch of 
class to the dorm. 

= 
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BARRACKS BRAINSTORM. 
Scott Rutherford has ample time 
to study in his secluded quarters 
in the ROTC building. The Army 
provided the building’s curator 
every third year. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. Gary Eichorn 
has the rare option of looking out 
his window at the stadium when 
he tires of Doonesbury’s Greatest 
Hits. His quarters in the CCE were 
physically as well as geo- 
graphically different from his old 
room in Holy Cross Hall. 


FIREMAN’S FINERY. Bob Kiers- 
kowski’s job as a student fireman 
is something to write home about. 
The Pennsylvania native’s duties 
were some of the most exciting on 
campus. 


| 
Li one 
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were late night lights burn- 
ing in the windows of build- 
ings that weren’t dorms? 
Though rumor had it that 


the ghost of the Gipper 


lived in the local lofts, 
there was actually a legiti- 
mate reason for that mid- 
night oil to be burning in 
LaFortune or in the 
Architecture Building. 
Tucked away in a few cam- 
pus attics and basements 
were the members of a 
mysterious breed of house- 


‘} keepers — the student 


curators. 
Curators had very specif- 


I) ic duties. While David Lob- 
_ dell patrolled the Old Field- 
| house, protecting valuable 


equipment and artwork 
within, the four students 


_ who lived in the Center for 
Continuing Education 
| answered the phones after 


office hours. Of course, 
they were also security 
guards. As Pat O’Leary put 
it, “We just make sure no 
one steals the furniture.” 
Bob Kierskowski was one 
of four students who 


In The Haunted Halls 


\ E ver wonder why there 


washed fire engines and 
answered midnight alarms 
side-by-side with profes- 
sionals. Fire Chief Jack 
Bland praised their work, 
saying, “If they didn’t doa 
good job, we wouldn’t have 
them.” 

The manager of each 
building chose his own 
curators, using one of 
several selection processes. 
Scott Rutherford, cura- 
tor of the ROTC building, 
‘Just happened to be in the 
right place at the right 
time,’’ and did not even 
make a formal application 
for his job. All of the 
prospective curators, 
however, were required to 
have the University’s 
approval and to be official- 
ly eligible for the financial 
aid they received. 

Spacious quarters and a 
light work load could not al- 
ways compensate for the 
physical isolation curators 
experienced while fulfill- 
ing their duties. The 
friendships of a curator in 
the A.C.C. or the ROTC 
building often involved 


battles with a vicious Janu- 
ary wind which few stu- 
dents cared to face. Jay Cole- 
man, a law student and 
fireman, explained, “The 
Firehouse isn’t a real good 
place for undergrads, peo- 
ple who still need daily con- 
tact with a lot of people. 
The physical isolation can 
be tough if you don’t have 
your friendships already 
formed.” Curator Ron Hall 
expressed the familiar 
dichotomy: ‘‘Living in 
LaFortune suits my pur- 
poses. I like privacy. Of 
course, too much of it can 
get on your nerves.” 

So, while the alleged 
campus ghosts may have 
enjoyed a sense of freedom 
and isolation in their hap- 
py haunting grounds, their 
curatorial counterparts 
had both responsibility and 
isolation as they patrolled 
the hallways of their 
homes away from home. 


— Tricia Carlson 
— Kelly Rourke 
— Mary Powel Jabaley 


Changes 


In 
Athtudes 


FINE TUNING. Fireman Bob Ro- 
gers explains the ins and outs of 
fire engines to Matt Feeney, John 
Maciejczyk, and Bob Kierskowski. 
The firemen inspected and 
cleaned their equipment every 
week. 


DELICATE CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
Living in the Fieldhouse gives 
David Lobdell access to his sculp- 
ture at all hours. Preliminary 
work was often done with a saw. 
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CRANKING IT OUT. O-C life with- 
out St. Michael’s Laundry 
prompts Senior Scott Thomas to 
resort to not-so-modern technolo- 
gy to clean his clothes. 


A BEDTIME STORY. Troy Sholl 
puts the finishing touches on his 
homework in the comfort of his 
O-C room. Houses are a popular 
living arrangement because of the 
privacy they offer. 


BRUSHING UP ON O-C LIFE. In 
the early morning moments be- 
fore class, Senior Dan Bell enjoys 
his private bathroom, one of the 
amenities of off-campus life. 
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was all about. For an in- 


| creasing number of upper- 


classmen, the move down 


| Notre Dame Avenue was 


the first step toward life in 
the real world. 

One off-campus option 
was apartment life. Smal- 
ler and easier to maintain 
than houses, apartments 
offered a greater chance 
for contact with other stu- 
dents than did houses. 
Names like Campus View 
and Notre Dame Avenue 


»| Apartments offered their 
*| dorm-like atmosphere, as 


well as the camaraderie en- 
joyed by their largely stu- 
dent popuations. Apart- 


7} ment complexes also 
| offered more security than 
' did houses in residential 


neighborhoods. 

Many students, however, 
opted instead for the grea- 
ter privacy of a house and 
homey features like yards, 
porches, private bedrooms, 
and basements. Also at a 
premium were houses with 
plenty of party space; 
socializing, admittedly, 
was often a major factor in 
the decision to move O-C. 

In addition to O-C’s ex- 


tras — legal kegs, home- 
_ cooked meals, and post-2 


a.m. parties — off-campus 
lifestyle also required stu- 
dents to shoulder responsi- 


_ bilities previously borne by 
| parents or the University. 


Students, indeed, often 
found difficult juggling 
homework with work in the 
home. Until they had se- 
vered domestic ties with 
grounds-keepers, maids, 
and dining hall workers, 
few students realized just 
how much time shovelling 
sidewalks, emptying trash, 
and cooking meals in- 
volved. But students often 
gladly susbstituted activi- 
ties like shopping for 
groceries, raking leaves, 
washing dishes, paying 
bills, and cleaning bath- 


H rooms for studying time. As 
| Senior Andy Kollitz ex- 


plained, “When you have to 
study, even cleaning the 
kitchen sounds appealing.”’ 


| The Best Of Both Worlds 


| was what life off-campus 


lone eg 


But in order to avoid the 
diversions of home life, 
many off-campus students 
spent their evenings in the 
library. When they left 
campus, though, whether 
by car or bike, foot or 
thumb, O-C students pre- 
ferred their home-away- 
from-the-Dome. Their cam- 
pus-bound classmates 
often shared that feeling, 
migrating to O-C parties 
when their own broke up. 
O-C students, on the 
other hand, had to take 
South Bend on its own 
terms, receiving no special 
consideration because of 
their student status. No- 
where was the lack of con- 
sideration more obvious 
than in the area of crime. 
Off-campus students were 
particularly vulnerable be- 
cause of scheduled ab- 
sences during holidays and 
the unavailability of ex- 
pensive burglar alarms. 
They were forced to keep 
valuables out of sight, get 
to know neighbors, request 
more police patrols, and 


A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN. Senior 
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Ed Kelly catches up on some last- 
minute reading in his room on St. 
Louis Street. St. Louis is one of 
the more student-populated 
streets of South Bend. 


form Neighborhood Watch 
groups. As Julie Powers of 
Campus View expressed, 
“You feel more a part of the 
South Bend community.” 
Of course, most O-C stu- 
dents never forgot that they 
were a part of the campus 
community, either. Off- 
campus Interhall teams, 
football Saturdays, on- 
campus friends, The Obser- 
ver, and even final exams 
reminded O-C students of 
their N.D. status. In transi- 
tion between college and 
the world they’d find wait- 
ing for them afterward, 
students off campus en- 
joyed colHegiate pleasures 
while confronting the free- 
doms and responsibilities 
associated with adult life. 
In short, they reaped the 
best of both worlds. 
— Tricia Carlson 
— Mary Powel Jabaley 
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HOME WORK. Kirt and Tricia 
Bjork share the housework of 
their University Village apart- 
ment. Couples who live in these 
apartments have gas and water 
bills paid by Notre Dame. 
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CONVERSATIONALIST. Old Col- 
lege resident Jim Kraemer enter- 
tains his guest on Community 
Night. The residents of Old Col- 
lege eat together once a week and 
are allowed to bring guests. 
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S ome people called N.D. 
a priest factory; others cal- 


led it a marriage factory. 
While not every male en- 
tered the priesthood or ev- 
ery female had tied the 
knot by sophomore year, 
both stereotypes had some 
basis for truth. 

Following in the foot- 
steps of the founding 
fathers of N.D., about fif- 
teen men each year decided 
to give the vocation of the 
priesthood a chance and 
opted to enter Old College. 
The sight of the original 
University of Notre Dame, 
Old College provided the 
first step to Moreau Semi- 
nary and the Priesthood. 


Brother Paul Loos, assis- 
tant supervisor of the 
place, chose the term “half- 
way house” to define its 
unique atmosphere — some- 
thing between that of a 
dorm and a seminary. The 
students at Old College 


took regular classes and 
studied at the library. They 
also attended morning and 
evening prayer as well as 
daily Mass. They ate in the 
dining hall for the most 
part, but also had one meal 
a week in Old College and 
one in the seminary. They 
were allowed to date, but 
also went on two weekend 
retreats a semester. 
Learning to deal with 
people was the basis for Old 
College’s integration into 
the University, and also 
one of the reasons the 
candidates were allowed to 
date. Tod Tamberg ex- 
plained, ‘“‘When you’re a 
priest, fifty percent of the 
people you deal with are 
women. It’s good to get to 
know them now. You’re 
allowed to date in the semi- 
nary, too, but if you get to 
your last year and you’re 
still dating up a storm, you 
are asked to think about 


HOME ON THE RANGE. Brother 
Paul Loos, Joe Bova, and Vincent 
Guarino prepare the entree for 
the Community Night meal. 


CHILD’S PLAY. Balancing 
parenthood with schoolwork, 
Ralph and Avis Boyd make ample 
time to teach their daughter a- 
bout numbers. 


For Whom The Bell Tolls 


your vocation again.” 
Another form of lifestyle 
ate Ne Dathau called fora 
cease to the dating scene 
for amore permanent com- 
mitment was marriage. 
Although most students 
opted for dormlife Domer- 
style, others juggled 
schoolwork with house- 
work, friends with spouse, 
and sometimes, even job 
with child. To help finance 
their education and their 
families, some were lucky 
enough to receive extra 
financial aid because of 
their marital status. These 
students lived in Universi- 
ty Village, the apartment 
complex for married stu- 
dents. Rents were substan- 
tially lower than housing 
elsewhere. The Gas and 
water bills were paid 
by Notre Dame, and 
the complex was just a mile 
from campus. Due to the 
long waiting list, priority 


was given to couples with 
children. 

Couples with children 
found it the hardest to ful- 
fill all of their obligations, 
but as Avis Jones Boyd ex- 
plained, “It’s all a matter of 
getting your priorities 
straight. It’s very hard to 
have enough time, but I 
love it. I wouldn’t have it 
any other way.” 

Whether the option was 
for the priesthood or for 
marriage, two special 
breeds of Domers entered 
into acommitment that ex- 
ceeded books and studies. 
And if a newcomer to the 
campus were to run into a 
student from Old College or 
University Village, he 
might he tempted to be- 
lieve the rumor that N.D. 
was a priest factory, or a 
marriage factory, for that 
matter. 

— Tricia Carlson 
— Mary Powel Jabaley 
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BENDING OVER BAC K- 
WINTER WONDERLAND. This WARDS. Bob Yonchak and Jody De- 
couple drinks in the tranquil beau- Graff do their best to fire up the 
ty of a campus transformed by crowd at the football stadium. In 
snow. Though students oftencom- 1972 Notre Dame women joined the 
plained about the weather, the St. Mary’s women on the squad. 
complaints were silenced by a 
night such as this. 
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A KISS OF PEACE. Sylvia Pas- 
querilla and Fr. Hesburgh ex- 
change the Sign of Peace at the 
Dedication Mass for Notre Dame’s WATCHING OUT FOR WOMEN. 
newest women’s dormitories. Tara Kenney, Student Body Vice- 
President, and Mary Jo Kadleck 
make plans for the Distinguished 
American Women Lecture Series, 
coordinated by the Women’s Advis- 
ory Council. 
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vercoming its image 
as an all-male university, 
Notre Dame celebrated its 


tenth year of coeducation 


with a series of lectures by 
prominent women, the 
opening of the Pasquerilla 
residence halls, and an 
atmosphere of openness 


|) and reflection between the 


sexes. Ironically, ‘‘Our 
Lady du Lac” stood for 130 


years as an all-male Catho- 


lhe university in the Mid- 
west. In 1972, the long- 


standing tradition ended 


as the image of the “Notre 
Dame man” made way for 
that of the “Notre Dame 
woman,” and there finally 
were ladies on the campus 
of the lakes. 

The celebration of Notre 


/Dame’s tenth year of 


coeducation revealed that 
the pursuit of truth was 
best achieved in a diversi- 
fied university setting. It 
was evident that men and 
women had much to learn 
from each other. Academi- 
cally, women enhanced the 
learning process by offer- 
ing the female per- 
spective. As Rev. Theodore 
M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., re- 
marked, “Our student body 
wouldn’t be as good as it is 
today academically if it 
were not for the influx of a 
number of talented young 
women.” Also, commented 
the University President of 


30 years, a community de- 


Ladies Of The Lakes 


void of the female touch 
“tends to get a bit raun- 
chy.” Though the vestiges 
of the 130-year male tradi- 
tion were still present, 
Notre Dame showed prom- 
ise of approaching the nor- 
malcy of a “healthy family- 
like community” in Hes- 
burgh’s opinion. 
Dedicated to the molding 
of leaders for American 
society, Notre Dame 
opened its doors to the 
potential female leaders of 
the future. Stressed Hes- 
burgh, “There is a need to 
provide successful role 
models for women at Notre 
Dame,” hence, the recent 
hiring of 100 female faculty 
members. Inspiring stu- 
dents, the tenth year 
celebration featured a 
series of lectures by suc- 
cessful women. Speakers 
included former Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, 
Jean Wilkowski, Second 
Lady of the United States, 
Barbarasbush andethe 
Vice President of General 
Motors, Marina Whitman. 
Inaugurating the Distin- 
guished American Women 
Lecture Series on Novem- 
ber 138, 1981, actress Helen 
Hayes addressed a capac- 
ifvecrowdstnethe: C.C.h- 
Speaking of her achieve- 
ments in the theater, 
Hayes emphasized that 
qualities of commitment 
and responsibility were 


crucial to anyone embark- 
ing on a professional career 
or marriage. She warned 
the “young ladies of Notre 
Dame to beware of instant 
success ... it is a heady po- 
tion and a dangerous one, 
for it numbs one’s aspira- 
tions and potentials.” 

As the first exclusively 
female dorms, Pasquerilla 
East and West also served 
as a tribute to Notre 
Dame’s commitment to 
coeducation. During the 
November dedication 
ceremonies, thousands 
gathered for a week- 
end which included a cock- 
tail party, the opening 
of the Snite Museum’s 
Ethnographic Art Hall, an 
evening of opera, a Satur- 
day Mass, a dinner, and the 
Pasquerilla open house. It 
also provided an opportun- 
ity for the University to 
formally thank Frank and 
Sylvia Pasquerilla for the 
generous $7 million dollar 
donation which made the 
building of the halls possi- 
ble and helped shape the 
future for generations of 
Notre Dame women. Assis- 
Lanteerovost ore John 
Miriam Jones, S.C., warmly 
stated that the true invest- 
ment of the Pasquerillas 
was that they enabled 
others “to see the best of 
this place alive in a woman 
of Notre Dame.” 


A S 


LOOK OUT FOR LYONS! The 
Lyons Hall soccer team celebrates 
its first championship. Coached by 
varsity soccer player Ed O’Malley, 
the team won the second annual 
women’s interhall tournament. 
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Gere. at N.D.? 


Well, there are guys and 
girls and they go to class 
together — that’s’ “co - 
education, but it is much 
more than what goes on in 
class:””’ As Junior Kob 
Trousdale perceived, Notre 
Dame’s system of co- 
education extended be- 
yond its academic base. As 
the election of the first 
female Student Body Vice- 
President indicated, 
women were assuming 
leadership roles in the Uni- 
versity as well. Active in 
expanding sports pro- 
grams, their own hall coun- 
cils and other activities, 
women broadened the 
meaning of ‘“coeducation.”’ 
And, with the present ratio 
of three men to every 
woman, women altered 
Notre Dame’s social en- 
vironment not only by im- 
proving “scoping” condi- 
tions in the dining halls, 
but also by creating an 
atmosphere of friendship 
and respect between men 
and women. 

The ‘‘Notre Dame 
woman” is the result of a 
failed merger between 
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Ladies... 


N.D. and its sister school, 
Saint Mary’s College. The 
initial 1972 class of N-D. 
women paid a price for 
their degrees. Sr. John 
Miriam Jones, S.C., noted, 
“the women’s problem was 
not so much their male 
counterparts, but the fact 
that there were so few 
women that it took a while 
for it to become clear that 
this was coeducation.” The 
national media compound- 
ed the problem by its in- 
tense interest in the situa- 
tion. “In self-defense: 
women began saying, ‘I 
came here to be a student, 
not to champion the cause 
of women.’ It is only re- 
cently that we can be proud 
of being Notre Dame 
women as they have al- 
ways been proud of being 
Notre Dame men.” 

With the combined cam- 
puses of Notre Dame and 
Saint Mary’s, approx- 
imately 4500 women contrib- 
uted to the University en- 
vironment. Though the 3:1 
ratio still presented some 
social disadvantages, 
academically it may have 
been beneficial for women 


TABLE TALK. Anne Colligan, 
Jamie Considine, Greg Bohdan, 
and Barbara Bower meet over 
Observers in LaFortune Student 
Center. The lobby of the building 
was also one of the most popular 
between-class hangouts for off- 
campus students. 


A VARSITY CROWD. Mary Kay 
Beckman and Paul Pisarski use 
“Italian Night” to get two young 
kazoo players interested in the 
Notre Dame-Michigan game. 
They were two of the four mem- 
bers of the Varsity Crowd, chief 
supporters of Notre Dame 
women’s basketball. 


cont. 


to exist in a minority situa- 
tion. As junior Giana Mar- 
rone noted, “The lopsided 
ratio is especially noticable 
in engineering classes, but 
that reflects the ratio that 
is characteristic of the en- 
gineering field.” 

There have been, howev- 
er, dramatic shifts in the 
ratio between the sexes, 
and their academic pur- 
suits and attitudes over 
the past ten years. The 
19 T2eclass boastedarce 
freshmen women, 61% of 
whom were Arts and Let- 
ters students, 9% of whom 
studied business, 6% of 
whom pursued engineer- 
ing, and 24% of whom ma- 
jored in the sciences. Also, 
50% of those entering 
freshmen favored small 
families or careers. This 
year, there were 494 fresh- 
men women; only 37% of 
these studied A & L sub- 
jects, 19% pursued busi- 
ness, 21% of these favored 
engineering, and 24% of 
these still studied the sci- 
ences. Moreover, only 20% 
of this year’s freshman 
women favored small fami- 
les. Rather, there was a 


tendency for women to pur- 
sue both a career and a 
family life-style. 

Despite some shortcom- 
ings, coeducation has en- 
riched the entire span of 
the educational process for 
both men and women. As 
Fr. Hesburgh admitted, 
“We still have changes to 
make. You can’t have an 
all-male school for 130 
years and then go coed for 
ten years without keeping 
vestiges of the former 
tradition.”’ As the dedica- 
tion of the two Pasquerilla 
Halls indicated, Notre 
Dame was well on its way 
to bringing ladies to its 
lakes. As Sr. John proudly 
exclaimed during the ded- 
ication dinner, “130 years 
of Notre Dame men and 10 
years of Notre Dame 
women have taught us 
what it means to integrate 
and to live a tradition of ex- 
cellence and commitment 
to learning.” 

— Mary Wall 

— Barbara A. Bridges 
— Alita Buhman 

— Mary Powel Jabaley 
— Joe Ryan 

— Tricia Carlson 
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P.E. PEP. Coaches Ron Janowc- 
zyk and Scott Stearney seek to in- 
spire Sue Berra and the Pas- 
querilla East flag football team as 
they prepare for their final match. 
Women’s interhall athletic teams 
were usually coached by their 
male neighbors. 


MESMERIZED MUSICIAN. 
Kim Pelis is absorbed in the 
football game as she waits her 
turn to take the field. As a fresh- 
man, she was one of the newest 
additions to the oldest universi- 
ty band in the country. 


COMPUTER COEDS. Kate Car- 
ry struggles with a belligerent 
control panel in her Electro- 
magnetic Device Lab. Kate was 
one of about fifteen women ina 
class of eighty. 


A PRAYER FOR PASQUERIL- 
LA. Senior Jane Cugini gives an 
Italian prayer at the Festa di 
Pasquerilla. Various Universi- 
ty dignitaries mingled with Pas- 
querilla residents at the Stepan 
Center luncheon. 
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S outh Bend —a maze of 
streets that changed 
names every other block, 
shopping malls, townies, 
bars, and wild off-campus 
parties. But for some 
thousand Notre Dame stu- 
dents, it was a place in 
which to serve “‘the least of 
my brothers,’’ the re- 
tarded, the disadvantaged, 
the disturbed, the impris- 
oned, the undereducated, 
and the unloved. These stu- 
dents were usually in- 
volved in other schoolwork, 
hall life, and athletics. Still, 
they made room in their 
schedules for tutoring, 
visiting nursing homes, 
working with the retarded 
and the disabled, and edu- 
cating others about world 
hunger, international pris- 
oners, city slums, and the 
danger of the arms race. 
They volunteered through 
twenty campus organiza- 
tions, coordinated by the 
Office of Volunteer Ser- 
vices. Organizations 
ranged in scope from 
Amnesty International, a 
group which operated world- 
wide on behalf of prisoners 
of conscience, to AVIDD (A 
Voluntary Interest in the 
Developmentally Dis- 
abled), an organization of 
pre-med majors who worked 
with the staff of the 
Northern Indiana State 
Hospital. 

Sister Judith Ann Beat- 
Lie C5. Director or 
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Volunteer Services, offered 
several reasons why, de- 
spite academic and other 
commitments, so many col- 
lege students volunteered 
to work with the needy of 
South Bend. ‘“‘Sometimes 
they’re following up work 
they did in high school. A 
lot of them just like to get 
off-campus and meet peo- 
ple, families, little kids and 
old people, whom you don’t 
really find on campus. 
Sometimes they’re testing 
career possibilities; and 
there’s also the service ele- 
ment, the humanitarian 
aspect. For many of the 
students it’s just fun.” 

Andy Kottkamp, presi- 
dent of Big Brothers/Big 
Sisters, got involved in a 
shghtly different way. “I 
had a friend from home 
who was a big sister. I 
didn’t even know there was 
a campus group here, so I 
called the community orga- 
nization and got into ours 
through them.” 

The purpose of the prog- 
ram was to provide a 
source of exclusive atten- 
tion and companionship for 
children who were having 
trouble adjusting to their 
social, emotional, or 
academic situations. Kott- 
kamp continued, “You can 
get any kind of kid you 
want — one who is really 
disturbed, or one who is 
just lonely. Of course, the 
‘just lonely’ ones take lon- 


ger to get due to the pain- 
staking process of match- 
ing volunteers to chil- 
dren.” Often, it took sever- 
al months for a student to 
be assigned a little brother 
or sister. 

Although the students 
were only required to 
spend an hour a week with 
their ‘‘Littles,” it often 
stretched into a whole 
afternoon or evening. 
There were also many 
phone calls, and monthly 
activities like picnics, bow]l- 
ing tournaments, or N.D. 
basketball games. A strik- 
ing feature of these gather- 
ings was the mutual 
acceptance of the children. 
““There’s a bond among 
these kids — most of them 
are from broken homes, 
and they’re all very open to 
each other,’ continued 
Kottkamp. There were 
occasional problems in the 
big-little relationships, 
usually caused by parental 
interference or ‘‘the kid 
getting nothing out of it 
and getting rebellious.” If 
psychological problems 
arose, there was a casework- 
er for each child. But for 
the most part, the big 
brothers and sisters en- 
joyed being companions, 
role-models and friends to 
the children. Kottkamp 
summarized, “I feel very 
useful. I get a lot of satis- 
faction out of it, and 
friendship too.” 


Photo by Chris Barlock 


WHOLE WORLD IN HIS HANDS. 
Learning-disabled youngsters 
worked with N.D. and St. Mary’s 
volunteers in the Fun and Learn 
program. Games designed for fun 
and the stimulation of academic 
skills helped lads like this get a 
grasp on the world. 


CLOSE AT HAND. Junior Mary 
Decker was one of those who reg- 
ularly worked with the residents 
of Logan Center. 
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WARM FUZZIES. Big sister Clare 
Twist plays with her local little 
sister, Lisa Luther. The Big 
Brothers/Big Sisters program en- 
abled youngsters with social, emo- 
tional, or academic problems to 
share close one-on-one rela- 
tionships with N.D. students. 


ONE BIG HAPPY FAMILY. Becky 
Stickler, Perry Brown, Aileen 
Quinn, Andy Kottkamp and John 
Jones constitute one branch of 
\ the Big Brothers/Big Sisters fami- 
S ly tree. Enjoying a day at the 
\ dunes, both big and little brothers 

and sisters benefit from this time 
of sharing. 
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Sane achieved 
through helping others 
was a fundamental goal of 
everyone involved with the 
Volunteer Services Office. 
The VSO became an official 
department of Student 
Affairs some ten years ago, 
but several of its member 
organizations already ex- 
isted at that time. The old- 
est was CILA, Community 
for the International Lay 
Apostolate, founded in 
1960 by a group of students 
who were concerned with 
social justice in their com- 
munities and in the world. 
Their primary goal was to 
increase awareness, both 
in their own group and in 
the ND/SMC community. 
Marty Jimenez, president, 
said, “We want to get peo- 
ple to look outside of Notre 
Dame into their own peo- 
ple, their own cities. Once 
you realize that people are 
starving while you com- 
plain about the dining 
halls, it’s hard to turn your 
face again.” 

CILA operated on four 
basic principles: serving, 
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sharing, learning, and 
celebrating. The first prin- 
ciple included meeting the 
basic food, clothing, and 
shelter needs of people, and 
dealing with fundamental 
educational and organiza- 
tional problems of a com- 
munity. CILA members 
worked in South Bend’s 
Portage Manor for the 
elderly, Corvilla House for 
the retarded, Home Visita- 
tion program for the elder- 
ly, and the Justice and 
Peace Center for raising 
consciousness of interna- 
tional constraints on jus- 
tice and peace. Serving and 
learning were combined in 
the Urban Plunge pro- 
gram, a 48-hour inner-city 
submersion during the 
Christmas break, and in 
summer projects in both 
urban and rural America. 
The object of these pro- 
grams was to “understand 
what it is like to be dis- 
placed, to put yourself in 
another’s shoes.” 

CILA shared its concerns 
in an orientation weekend 
for new members, an 


education workshop for the 
university at large, and a 
winter retreat open to all 
students. The most impor- 
tant issues were world 
hunger, nuclear arms, and 
other things “impinging on 
the rights of people to exist 
in a free world.” Celebra- 
tions included parties, 
Masses, and hayrides. 
“We’re not all holy holy or 
self-righteous; we have a 
lot of fun, too,’’ claimed 
Jimenez. 

Eager to correct miscon- 
ceptions about the group, 
Jimenez stressed that, 
“We’re not clique-ish; we’re 
open to everyone. We deal 
with social concerns in the 
context of being a student. 
We stress compassion and 
Christian values without 
overstressing them. We’re 
just a group of people who 
believe we can make a dif- 
ference.” 


THE THREE R’S. Personalized 
tutoring was one of the most popu- 
lar forms of volunteer service 
offered by students to the com- 
munity. Tutor Bill Carideo assists 
at the Regional Juvenile Correc- 
tions Home. 


HOT ITEMS FOR SALE. The 
Knights of Columbus members 
supplied football fans with steak 
sandwiches at every home game. 


Photo by Chris Barlock 


PUT ON A HAPPY FACE. Senior 
Beth Domnick lights up the lives of 
youngsters at the Corvilla House 
during a Halloween celebration. 
Approximately 1000 volunteers 
shared themselves with the sur- 
rounding community. 


SPEAKING THE SAME LAN- 
GUAGE. Student volunteer Eric 
Bauman takes time to work with a 
youngster at Sister Marita’s Pri- 
mary School. Such individualized 
attention made student volunteers 
an invaluable asset in the com- 
munity. 
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HELPING HANDS. Senior Susan 
Maus works with first-grader Bil- 
ly Passwater at St. John the Bap- 
tist School. 


A SLICE OF LIFE. Rosemary 
Ehleman shares some artistic guid- 
ance with Betsy Chapman at 
Logan Center. 
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| eople making a differ- 


ence could be applied to 
all the volunteer groups at 
Notre Dame. The largest 
such group of people was 
the Council for the Re- 
tarded at Logan Center. 
Student coordinator Katie 
McCarthy insisted that, 
“We always have enough 
volunteers, except maybe 
the week before finals. It’s 
not always the same ones, 
but we’ve had lots of enthu- 
siasm and lots of good 
people.” 

The Notre Dame stu- 
dents at Logan Center 
worked on a one-to-one 
basis with a retarded per- 
son for two and a half hours 
on Saturday mornings, 
singing and playing games 
and doing arts and crafts. 
They also held parties and 
conducted field trips to 
football games, and the 
ZOO. 

Despite an occasional 
need for escape, students 
Iney ita bl yea oalte sin 
academics and so tutoring 
was the most popular form 
of service. Headstart pre- 
pared four-year-olds medi- 
cally, socially, nutritional- 
ly, and academically to en- 
ter kindergarten. Sister 
Maritacsebrimary Day 
School gave a second 
chance to children who 
were failing in the South 
Bend school system. Notre 
Dame students further 
helped this goal by class- 
room tutoring, and by 
raising money through 
Alpha Phi Omega service 
fraternity and collections 
at dorm Masses. At the 
other end of the spectrum, 
Upward Bound was a 
federally-funded effort to 
prepare potentially good 
students for college. 

Greg Higgins helped to 


CHEERING THEM ON. Cheer- 
leader Jojo Bautista hugs a Logan 
Center child at the Georgia Tech 
football game. Each year, N.D. 
donates unwanted tickets so that 
the Logan residents can attend. 
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coordinate the Neighbor- 
hood Help Study Program, 
a group with a large active 
core of 200 volunteers. He 
attributed the program’s 
popularity to its definite 
time-frame and to the fact 
that “it’s somehow appeal- 
ing to tutor little kids.” 
Since the tutoring was ona 
strictly one-to-one basis, 
the child and the tutor had 
a commitment to one 
another, and the child 
learned responsibility as 
well as English and math. 
Tutors enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity to be encouraging 
and positive against out- 
side criticism. As in many 
of the programs, the volun- 
teers befriended and 
advised the children and 
tried to give them postive 
self-images. Often volun- 
teers improved their own 
self-images as well. As Hig- 
gins put it, “We touch their 
lives, but they also touch 
ours.” 

The friendship aspect 
was even more important 
in the Regional Juvenile 
Corrections Project, a 
group home for boys con- 
victed of “minor delinquen- 
cies.” Kevin O’Brien, one of 
the program’s coordina- 
tors, explained its import- 
ance. ‘‘It’s officially a 
tutoring program, but the 
tutors are more friends and 
confidantes for the guys, 
not authority figures, and 
not so far-removed from 
them. For a lot of these 
guys, it’s the first time any- 
one’s really taken an in- 
terest in them, and they 
look forward to it every 
week.”’ The Notre Dame 
students also served as 
role-models for the boys, 
exposed them to what was 
often a new set of values 
and showed them “the im- 


portance of at least 
finishing high school.”’ 
O’Brien’s goal was “basi- 
cally, to share the advan- 
tages I had with them.” 

That theme ran through 
most of the service projects 
in which Notre Dame stu- 
dents participated. Mostly 
members of the upper mid- 
dle class, they could not 
ignore those whom the rest 
of the world tended to 
forget. All of the groups 
administered through the 
VSO were originally con- 
ceived and organized by 
students, and it was the 
student interest that sus- 
tained them. Although 
there were often conflicts 
of interests, student con- 
cern was strong enough to 
create an offering of almost 
three-thousand volunteer- 
hours per week to the 
South Bend community. 
The work did not catalyze 
any radical changes in the 
lives of the students, but 
Sr. Judith Anne reported 
that, ‘“‘often they learn 
things about themselves 
which will influence their 
choices about their 
careers, families, and lives. 
For instance, one boy I 
know realized that he 
would always make room in 
his life for some sort of ser- 
vice to others.” 

Such self-discoveries ful- 
fill the purpose of the 
Volunteer Services Office, 
and echo the words of 
Albert Schweitzer from 
which it takes its theme. “TI 
do not know where you are 
going or what you will doin 
life, but I do know this: that 
you will never fulfill your 
potential or be really hap- 
py as human persons until 
you have learned how to 
serve others.” 

— Mary Powel Jabaley 
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THE MISSING PIECE. Senior 
Mark Davis performs a reading at 
the Student Union operated 
Nazz. The student-run club pre- 
sented campus talents to the N.D. 
community. 


GETTING THE WHOLE PIC- 
TURE. Movie Commissioner Katie 
Bigane oversaw films presented 
in the Engineering Auditorium. 
Student Union enabled various 
organizations to present films and 
raise money at the same time. 


BREAKING AWAY. Social Com- 
missioner Steve Strake proves no 
obstacle for this martial arts ex- 
pert. Student Union sponsored 
various outdoor performances to 
help students break away from 
the academic routine. 


bo 


Student Union 


Photo by Chris Barlock 


STUDENT UNION: (front row) 
Katie Bigane, Movie Commis- 
sioner; Bernie Segatto, Assistant 
Director; Todd Hooper, La For- 
tune Director; Bill Lawler, 
Director; Tammy Linbeck, Assis- 
tant Director; George Santos, 
Academic Commissioner; Marilyn 
Mayer, Cultural Arts Commis- 
sioner (back row) Peter Newton, 
Concerts Commissioner; Matt 
Barrett, Comptroller; Steve 
Strake, Social Commissioner; 
John Kelly, Services Commis- 
sioner; Kevin Conry, Special Proj- 
ects Commissioner. 


UNION MANAGEMENT. Bill 
Lawler, Tammy Linbeck, and 
Kevin Conry brainstorm at one of 
their weekly meetings. Lawler 
was appointed director by the Stu- 
dent Senate. 
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lhe Square, it’s not. 
The French Riviera, it’s 
not. And few would dispute 
that it has little in common 
with Bermuda or St. 
Moritz. But in its own way, 
Notre Dame maintains a 
vigorous social life. The 
Student Union serves as a 
catalyst to this social life. 
From parties to movies to 
concerts, the Student Union 
offers a varied menu at 
a price that appeals to even 
the most discriminating 
connoisseur. 

According to Director 
Bill Lawler, the function of 
the Student Union is two- 
fold. “Our aim is simple,” 
commented Lawler. ‘‘We 
cater to the students in 
such a way that will benefit 
them socially and meet 
their needs as well. We 
want to give them the most 
events for the least 
money.” 

As an appetizer into its op- 
eration, the Student Union 
served a busy schedule 
during Welcome Week. 
Class picnics, movies, the 
Polish Wedding, and other 
activities spiced up a week 
of moving in and settling 
down. The organiza- 
tion also offered refrigera- 
tor rentals, a used book ex- 
change, a plant sale, and 
the Stepan Mall sale. To 
keep everyone informed 
about the new faces on 
campus, Student Union 
also produced the Fresh- 
man Register, commonly 
referred to as the ‘“‘Dog 


THE ARTISTIC ELEMENT. Greg 
Koch searches for a print to adorn 
his student residence. All sales on 
campus were licensed through the 
Student Union. 


Book.” 

Even though Welcome 
Week soon vanished, the 
S.U. activities remained 
visible. Whether it was 
listening to music at the 
Collegiate Jazz Festival or 
making music at the Nazz, 
the Student Union dished 
out a calendar of events 
with enough variety for 
anyone’s tastes. “We try to 
sponsor something for 
everyone,” continued Law- 
ler. “And as long as enough 
people show interest, we 
will continue the event.” 

To make sure word of the 
events got around, the 
Publicity Commission went 
into effect for the first 
time. The Commission car- 
ried out the bulk of the 
artistic work, poster dis- 
tribution, and advertising. 
“We wanted to make sure 
that everyone on campus 
knew what the Student 
Union is, where it is lo- 
cated, and what it can do 
for them,’’ summarized 
Lawler. “In this way, we 
can incorporate more stu- 
dents and make sure we 
are addressing the needs of 
the entire student body 
rather than the needs that 
only we perceive.” 

A tropical paradise, it’s 
not. A booming metropoli- 
tan area, it’s not. But fora 
Catholic university located 
in the center of the snow 
belt, a vigorous social life 
still flourishes. Student 
Union is making sure of it. 

— Ann Hardie 
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| f you couldn’t be bound- 
ing along the beaches of 
California or ‘taking it to 
the streets’, it was nice to 
know that the magic of 
music could provide a 
break in the N.D. routine. 
This year, Barry Manilow 
wrote the songs and the 
Doobie Brothers gave a mi- 
nute by minute perfor- 
mance as two of the many 
concerts held at the A.C.C. 
Cleveland’s favorite, the 
Michael Stanley Band, per- 
formed their old hits as 
well as selections from 
their latest album. 
Student Union helped 
coordinate campus con- 
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certs which were presented 
to students and community 
members throughout the 
year. Appealing to a wide 
variety of audiences, the 
concerts included hard 
rock artists, soul music, 
’50’s nostalgia as well as in- 
timate one-man shows. 
Doobie guitarist Pat Sim- 
mons added spice to the 
evening by parading 
around the hall and sitting 
on the audience’s laps. The 
Stanley Band rock’n rolled 
for an hour prior to the 
Doobies’ show. All the 
while, the audience flung 
frisbees around, enjoying a 
casual evening of fun. 


Michael Stanley 
Band 
August 30 


Photo by Dion P. Rudnicki 


Pat Simmons and John McFee 


Michael McDonald 


The Doobie 
Brothers 
August 30 


Pat Simmons 


Photo by Jim Klocke 


; 


| Rick Bell, Bob Pelander, Michael Gismondi, Michael Stanley, 
Gary Markasky, Kevin Raleigh, Tommy Dobeck 


| Rick Bell and Michael Gismondi 
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Carl Wilson 


Intermission 


Mike Love 
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Lionel “Richie” 


“Sweet Clyde,” William | 


| Lionel “‘Richie,’”’ Walter 
| “Wak” King 
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The Beach Boys 
October 9 


Brian Wilson 


The Commodores 
October 2 


Barry Manilow 
October 13 


Photos by Jim Klocke 
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cont. 
Tee beat of ‘‘Brick 


House,” strains of ‘Surfin’ 
Safari”, and the melodious 
“Mandy” excited crowds at 


the three October concerts 


featuring the Commodores, 


the Beach Boys, and Barry 


Manilow. These three shows 
alone drew crowds totaling 
22,600. 

The Commodores and Man- 
ilow concerts were charac- 
terized by a lot of glitter and 
flash. In colorful costumes, 


the soul group performed 
their recent hit, ‘‘Endless 


Love,” while Manilow used a 
revolving stage and a N.D. 


football jersey to spice up his 


act. The California atmos- 


phere of the Beach Boys was 
replete with beach balls and 


Hawaiian shirts. 


Photos by Mark Klocke 
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E ntertainment during 
November and December 
offered something that was 
sure to appeal to anyone. 
Whether crowds thronged 
to see Comedian Rodney 
Dangerfield get no respect 
in the A.C.C., watched 
Genesis jam, or partici- 
pated in some foot-stoppin’ 
music at Stepan Center, 
the winter months kept the 
place rocking. 

The Country Rock Jam is 
a popular festival spon- 
sored by the Student 
Union. This year, the Ozark 
Mountain Daredevils daz- 
zled crowds with their 
guest performance. For 
only a few bucks, students 
pranced around to “Jackie 
Blue.” 

Dangerfield’s wild antics 
and wild sarcasm promised 
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anything less than a re- 
spectable performance. 
Postponed earlier this fall 
because of illness, Danger- 
field more than made up for 
his postponement as he 
chastized himself in front 
of an enthusiastic crowd. 

And no one could accuse 
Genesis of being misunder- 
stood at their November 17 
concert at the A.C.C. In- 
deed, the popular British 
group performed songs 
from their latest L.P. Duke, 
as well as their recent hit, 
“Misunderstanding.” 

So, no matter what their 
preference, N.D. students 
found a variety of enter- 
taining diversions. From 
rock ’n roll to country and 
western, blues to pop, the 
celebrities and styles were 
there for the taking. 


Genesis 
November 17 


Photos by Dion P. Rudnicki 


Rodney Dangerfield 
December 6 


Photos by Jim Klocke 


Ozark Mountain 
Daredevils 
November 20 


Photos by Mark Klocke 
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“Cultural Dimensions,”’ 
Notre Dame’s 14th annual 
Black Cultural Arts Fes- 
tival celebrated Black His- 
tory Month. Its series of 
lectures, readings, and 
shows was designed to 
share black traditions with 
the campus and surround- 
ing community. Kevin Tin- 
dell, director of the festi- 
val’s Fashion Show, noted 
that the BCAF was impor- 
tant in helping blacks re- 
cognize themselves as indi- 
viduals who could contrib- 
ute to the community as a 
whole. “This is not public 
relations, but an invitation 
to everyone to see what our 
unique culture is like.” 
Notre Dame’s BCAF was 
part of a national celebra- 
tion. Carter G. Woodson, 
the “Father of Black His- 
tory,” initiated Negro His- 
tory Week in 1926. The 
event soon came under the 
sponsorship of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Afro- 
American Life and His- 
tory, and in 1977 it became 
Black History Month. 
Notre Dame’s festival grew 
in proportion. It began in 
1968 and grew to feature 
such prominent speakers 
as educator Marva Collins, 
poetess Nikki Giovanni, 
former NAACP President 
Benjamin Hooks, and ac- 
tress Ciceley Tyson. A stu- 
dent fashion show was 
added in 1978, but 1982 rep- 
resented the festival’s 
“coming of age.’ Darlene 
Sowell, directing the festi- 
val for the second time, said, 
“It’s becoming more wide- 
ly-known, more recognized 
as a campus event. We’re 
trying to find out what will 
appeal to the most people. 
We had a musica! play this 
year which was very suc- 
cessful. It was something 
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new that worked.” 

This year’s festival 
opened with a lecture by 
Lerone Bennett, senior 
editor of Ebony magazine. 
Bennett set the tone of the 
festival on February 5th by 
noting that, ‘“‘This is the 
time to tap the living root 
of black experience, to re- 
member the marvelous 
things blacks have done, 
and to celebrate the black 
gift.”” On March 6, the fes- 
tival closed with its cus- 
tomary student fashion 
show and public dance. 
But within this, baste 
framework, the festival re- 
vealed more fully the artis- 
tic dimensions of the black 
race. 

The Black Liberated 
Arts Center, Inc., an Okla- 
homa based theater group, 
presented a poetic musical 
Gunilla, GANG! Wow 
Thought All We Could Do 
Was Dance.” The aim of the 
BCAF was to prove that 
blacks could do much more 
than dance. Sowell ex- 
plained, “‘Through noted 
representatives within 
the black community, we 
are illustrating the tact 
that there are blacks in 
prominent positions in all 
disciplines.”’ Sonia San- 
chez, a leading poet, au- 
thor, and playwright, read 
exerpts from her works. 
Church choirs from South 
Bend presented a program 
called “Gospel: Dimensions 
in Spirit.”” The black stu- 
dents of Notre Dame pre- 
sented a talent show in 
addition to their fashion 
show. The BCAF explored 
the broad dimensions of 
black culture, but it also 
stressed the talents and 
potential of young blacks. 


— Joe Ryan 
— Mary Powel Jabaley 


PILLOW FIGHT. Homer Charles 

plays his guitar in the skit, 
-\“Young Homer and the Fidgets,” 
jat the BCAF talent show. 


J sMILES AHEAD. Adrienne Mar- 
‘shall practices in LaFortune Ball- 
jroom for “On Stage,” the BCAF 
/fashion show. Held in the A.C.C.’s 
|\Monogram Room, the fashion 
show was followed by a dance 
|which was open to the public. 


I'VE BEEN WOMAN.“ Sonia 
§ Sanchez reads from her book of 
 jpoems on the role of black women 
}jin society. On February 9, the 
jnoted author gave dramatic read- 

jings in the Library Auditorium. 


MASKING THE DIFFERENCES. 
Albert Bostick, a member of the 
Black Liberated Arts Center, im- 
personates a white man playing a 
black man in a vaudeville act. A 
crowd of 300 filled the Annenberg 
Auditorium to see the musical 
“And You Though All We Could Do 
Was Dance.” 


EBONY EDUCATOR. Lerone 
Bennett stresses that, “‘College 
degrees are for freedom, not 
money.” The senior editor of 
Ebony magazine opened the 
BCAF with a controversial lec- 
ture in the Library Auditorium. 
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HAPPY HOURS 


Friday happy hours have 
always been a favorite of 
students. The places avail- 
able to celebrate the end of 
the week, however, were 
often too plentiful to hit in 
a single afternoon. Dorms 
burst with Friday brew-ha- 
ha, while many other end- 
of-the week happy hours 
were offered by the local 
restaurants of South Bend. 
The Gipper Lounge, Moon- 
raker, and Jeremiah 
Sweeney’s all served two- 
for-one specials and com- 
plimentary hors d’oeuvres. 
Such events allowed stu- 
dents to get out and around 
the ’Bend, beyond the con- 
fines of campus. Indeed, 
commented one senior, 
“It’s great to go to a place 
with a good atmosphere, 
not crowded, and drink 
something besides beer!”’ 


TEA FOR TWO AND TOM COL- 
LINS FOR THREE. Dennis Cronk, 
Steve Engro and Dave Stack en- 
joy a Friday afternoon break at 
Jeremiah Sweeney’s. Many local 
restaurants hosted happy hours 
and drink specials which lured 
students off campus. 
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THE COMMONS 


As indicated by the juke 
box selection, The Com- 
mons is a ‘“‘townie’”’ bar 
often frequented by Dom- 
ers. Providing a varied 
selection of tunes ranging 
from the Rolling Stones to 
polkas, this local hang-out 
offered students a place to 
sit and chat over a few 
beers. Booths and tables 
abounded, and so did con- 
versation. Owner Pasquale 
Anastasio often chatted 
with his ‘‘regulars’’ 
throughout the night. One 
student observed, ‘‘Pas- 
quale likes students as long 
as they’re mellow. He’s se- 
cure with his regular clien- 
tele and so, does nothing to 
encourage more students 
to frequent the place. It’s a 
good relationship. We like 
his place to stay uncrowded 
and so does he.” 


ON COMMON GROUND. Eileen 
Durkin, Bea Bosco, Eddie Moreno 
and Doug Kreitzberg chat at The 
Commons. This was a popular, 
mellow place to meet for after- 
hours conversation. 


SENIOR BAR 


For three years, under- 
classmen eagerly await 
admittance to the Senior- 
Alumni Club. Affectionate- 
ly called Senior Bar, the old 
house off Green Field 
offered atmosphere and 
drink specials especially 
for seniors. Open Wednes- 
day through Saturday 
nights, the bar was often 
crowded, but after four 
years, Domers were accus- 
tomed to pushing and wait- 
ing in line. 

Senior Bar is completely 
run by students. Business 
Manager, Tom Jensen felt 
that this is what made the 
bar so special. ‘‘Not only 
does this add spirit to the 
bar, it is a great experience 
for all involved.” Jensen 
was enthusiastic about 
this year’s bar. “We had a 
lot more memberships 
than ever before, and 
attendance was great. Ev- 
ery year, the managers and 
the bartenders put in a lot 
of work renovating and 
cleaning. It’s nice to know 
that it’s appreciated.” 


MASKED MAN. Senior Mike 
Method works the tap at Senior 
Bar. This on-campus bar was a 
favorite meeting place for the 
senior class and visiting alumni. 


LA FORTUNE 
CLUB 


The newest innovation in 


campus hangouts was the), 


La Fortune Club located in 
the La Fortune Ballroom. | 
Since its inception last 
year, the club has tried to 
bring quality live music to 
campus while providing a 
place for friends to visit. 


Student Manager Todd | 3 
Hooper explained that, ) 
“The University funded |* 


the original renovations 


such as a sound system, |“ 


and also gave the club: 
money to work with fall 


semester. The more con-| | 


tinued support we get, the 
more renovations the Uni- 
versity plans to make.” 
This year the club featured 


such groups as Harvest and | | 


J.P. and the Cats. It also 
hosted plays like the Odd 


Couple, as well as films. | * 
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UNREQUITED LOVE. J.P. and the | 
Cats perform at the La Fortune t 


Club. Professional bands came to 
the club to provide different kinds 
of entertainment to the N.D. stu- 
dents. 


It has been said that all Domers are pretty much alike. While this may be true, 
when it comes to partying there are many different styles. All want to have a 
good time, but how they do it is where the differences come in. 


CORBY’S 


Corby’s epitomized the 


N.D. bar scene. A small, 
dingy place, this bar could 


really ‘‘pack ’em in”’ 


on 


weekends. Despite its size, 


'Corby’s was often the most 
accommodating of all local 


bars. Complete with pool 
‘table, Pac-Man, and music 


by The Who, 


Corby’s 


appealed to the wilder side 
of N.D. Specials during the 
'week drew large crowds, in 
addition to a faithful group 


| 


] 
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_ of “regulars”. 


Although it seemed like 


. Corby’s was always under 
_ the threat of getting its 
. license revoked, through 
_ legal battling it managed 
..to keep its doors open to 


students. As senior bartend- 


fer Kurt Zubler com- 
, mented, 
keep up with all the fake 
/1.D.’s and stuff. Students 
_ don’t realize that not only 
the bar, but the server can 
get in big trouble.” 
mstudents felt that N.D. 
- without Corby’s would be a 
‘sorry situation. Indeed, it 
was small, loud, and rather 
grungy, but it was one of 
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‘the highlights just around 
the ’Bend. 


BARRING NONE. Students Terri 
Sparrow, Sheila O’Connor, Karen 
Delaney and John Sweeney share 
an evening at Corby’s. The local 
bars were a favorite hang-out for 
ND/SMC students. 


EATERIES 


After long nights of par- 
tying, food was essential 
and students trekked to 
local establishments in 
order to satisfy their hun- 
ger pangs. 

The Great American Hot 
Dog Stand was the most 
convenient place to pork 
out. Situated amidst the 
bars of Eddy St., the stand 
attracted junk-food junk- 
ies shuffling between the 
campus and the gin-joints. 
Business boomed around 3 
a.m. because, said one 
senior, “After about 100 
beers, nothing tastes as 
good as a chili dog.” 

The local Golden Bear 
and Denny’s restaurants 
also served as late night 
hot spots for N.D. students. 
Serving patty melts, hot 
fudge sundaes, and straw- 
berry waffles, these estab- 
lishments could help stu- 
dents alleviate the munch- 
ies or enjoy a post-formal 
breakfast. 


HOT DOGGIN’ IT. This stand 
staved off the late-night munchies 
of many bar-hopping students. 
Off-campus eateries were favorite 
pit stops at which to fill up. 


MOVIES 


The N.D. entertainment 
standby and sure-fire date 
has always been a movie at 
the Engineering Auditori- 
um. Movies had two-night 
runs and cost only a dollar. 
The Student Union orga- 
nized the theater and it 
was monitored by Movie 
Commissioner Katie 
Bigane. Seventeen movies 
were presented each 
semester, ten of which 
were sponsored by various 
clubs and organizations in 
order to raise money. 

The year’s film selections 
ranged from the classic 
Casablanca to academy 
award winner Ordinary 
People. There was also a 
week long Clint Eastwood 
film festival. As a week 
night study break or a full- 
fledged date, the Engineer- 
ing Auditorium was not the 
Ritz, but it provided popu- 
lar, convenient and inex- 
pensive entertainment for 
the N.D. community. 


YOU OUGHTA BE IN PICTURES. 
Students watch the horror thril- 
ler Halloween in the Engineering 
Auditorium. The auditorium 
hosted many films for mid-week 
and weekend entertainment. 


THE NAZZ 

The Nazz, located in the 
basement of La Fortune, 
provided an outlet for the 
student talent on campus, 
and thus, a place for the 
Domers to find free 
weekend entertainment. 
Founded in 1974 by the 
jazz community at N.D., 
the Nazz is under the aus- 
pices of the Student Union 
and is student operated. 

Manager John Warnock 
sought out new talent to 
supplement the singers, 
guitarists and piano play- 
ers who regularly enter- 
tained. “‘I’ve been really 
excited with the turnout of 
both performers and audi- 
ences,’ claimed Warnock. 
He was also pleased with 
the new recording studio 
he built for students in the 
back room. “It is a great 
facility for students who 
are into their musical 
work.” 


ALL THAT NAZZ. Jim Bustimanti 
and Janet Dean perform in the in- 
timate atmosphere of the Nazz. 
The Nazz attracted student tal- 
ents and audiences each weekend. 


Copy by Patricia Jacques 
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n the midst of acold South 
Bend January, when 
coughs and sniffles were 
more common than not, a 
fever hit campus: a fever 
for the sixth annual 
Keenan Revue. The cold 
concrete hall on North 
Quad was the source of siz- 
zling talent and humor 
that succeeded in warming 
even the coldest Domer 
hearts. From the moment 
Chris Eckrich and four 
buxom fellow Keenanites 
fired up their O’Laughlin 
Auditorium audience by 
singing “A Domer’s Made 
the Centerfold,’’ the 
Keenan Hall Revue was 
well on its way to being the 
hottest show in town. 

Under the guidance and 
direction of Hans Hoerde- 
mann, David Magana, Paul 
Caliaiva hss .c1) Geese... 
Richard Conyers, C.S.C., 
the Revue carried on a 
tradition started in 1976 by 
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Hire and Ice 


men who “were tired of the 
same party or bar routine 
on Friday and Saturday 
nights.”’ Callahan, a senior 
and the hall president, ex- 
plained, “The success of 
the Revue is due to the fact 
that it continues to offer an 
alternative to the social life 
at ND/SMC. Coincidental- 
ly, the social life also pro- 
vides the Revue with some 
of the choicest skit mate- 
rial?’ 

Indeed, a journey to the 
“Planet Hesburgh,” Jim 
Wolfe’s rendition of the 
“Emil T. Blues,” and the 
musical reprise, “My Fair 
Domer,”’ were hilarious 
spoofs on campus life. 
“Bubba B.P.” and her SMC 
opponents lent some hot 
lines to the game show skit, 
“Family Feud.” Even Indi- 
ana was not safe from 
the comic jabs of the Keenan- 
ites. Steve Fox broke up 
the audience with his 
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DRINK, DRANK, DRUNK. Mem- 
bers of Section 2-East sing 
“Wouldn’t It Be Domerly?” for the 
benefit of a Notre Dame freshman 
in the skit. Drinking was just 
one of the rites of initiation for being 
a “real Domer.” 


al 


SOLITAIRE. Violinist Rob Lloyd 
adds a classy note to the Keenan 
band, Waiting for Now. They per- 
formed “Hill Street Blues” and an 
original song by Tim Keyes. 
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monologue on the “Hoosier 
Boober Cube.’”’ For stu- 
dents well aware of the 
bleak cold in the Midwest, 
Fox’s assertion that the 
cube was ‘‘all the enter- 
tainment Indiana will ever 
need,” rang true. 

The Revue utilized all 
the manpower Keenan 
could muster. Perform- 
ances by David Ptofen- 
hauer, Kevin Simpson, 
the Stage Band, and the 
Keenan Octet show-cased 
some fine hall talent 
while providing some movy- 
ing pieces to an otherwise 
comical show. In addition, 
choreography, advertising, 
program design, invita- 
tions, tickets, concessions, 
costumes, and make-up all 
had to be coordinated for 
the production. Stage 
technicians and writers 
were pulled from the 
Keenan ranks as well. 
Director Hans Hoerde- 


mann said of his hallmates’ 
efforts, ‘“‘The guys get a 
chance to show off their ta- 
lents or just have a good 
time performing in front of 
their friends and class- 
mates; and the audience 
comes because they know 
they’ll see a good show.” 
As the opening night of the 
Revue approached, Keenan- 
ites burned the candle at 
both ends, juggling rehear- 
sals with studies. The 
efforts paid off, though, as 
the campus caught Revue 
fever and turned out by 
the hundreds for the free 
tickets to the show. By the 
time the curtain fell on the 
cast singing its finale, “The 
sun’ll come out tomorrow,” 
there was no doubt that 
Keenan Hall had, once 
again, brought a little 
warmth to an otherwise icy 
winter. 
— Tricia Carlson 
— Barbara A. Bridges 


BRICK HOUSE. John Mnich per- 
sonifies the coarse Domer Woman 
found on the “Planet Hesburgh.” 
N.D. girls saw how the guys felt 
when they said, ‘“We’ll keep our 
coats; we’ll only be here ten min- 
utes.” 


SMC-ER STICKERS. Jeff Carter 
helps Carl Frushon prepare for 
their skit, “The Twilight Dome.” 
Saint Mary’s students were not 
exempt from Keenan’s criticism of 
the social scene. 


DANCIN’ IRA. Soldiers with sexy 
legs move to the groove of “Hit Me 
With Your Best Shot.” Guerilla 
warfare was brought to the stage 
=. in a spoof on the Dancing Irish. 
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When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling 


T here’s an old saying 


that “‘the eyes tell all.” 
Somehow those twinkling 
beads serve as the window 
to one’s soul and often re- 
flect the most sincere emo- 
tions of their beholder. 
Coming to Notre Dame on 
football weekends soon 
made one believe that the 
smiling eyes of the Irish do, 
indeed, tell all. 

While crowds deluged the 
campus and the usual 
routine of the N.D. com- 
munity was upset, it was 
obvious that football 
weekends were a sign of 
things being bent out of 
shape. From the moment 
the ground crews started 
raking leaves up and peel- 
ing dead ivy vines from 
buildings, to the point 
where the band struck up 
its Thursday afternoon 
rendition of the ‘Victory 
March,” until parents and 
students, reunited class 
members, and former 
roommates parted relunc- 
tantly on Sunday after- 
noon, there were beaming 
smiles and twinkling eyes 
that told you this was Irish 
Country. 

Students suffered 
through the week awaiting 
the arrival of family and 
friends. Racing to the tra- 
ditional Friday night Pep 
Rally, they were eager to 
show off the real spirit of 
the Fighting Irish student 
body. Within minutes, visi- 
tors were clapping and 
cheering along with the 
best of the rahrahs. They, 
too, had caught ‘‘Faust 
Fever.” 

While Saturdays were 
usually spent sleeping late, 
home game weekends were 
different. Up at nine, stu- 
dents donned blue, green, 
and gold, and headed 


Football Weekends 


through throngs of people 
lazily making their way to- 
ward the stadium. Every- 
one took time to enjoy the 
camaraderie of visiting 
alumni, the student body, 
and “subway alumnisa 
whose love for the Irish re- 
quired no formal associa- 
tion with the school, but 
stemmed from the belief 
that Knute Rockne was 
alive, and still living in 
Sorin Hall. The alumni in 
their plaids often traveled 
great distances to, as Mr. 
Bob Cox said, “enjoy the 
atmosphere and recapture 
a little youth.” From New 
York, Mr. Cox had traveled 
extensively but beamed 
that, ‘‘Notre Dame ona 
football weekend is one of 
the most exciting places. 
There’s no place like it any- 
where!” 

Students always found 
hamburgers in the dining 
halls for Saturday lunch, 
mobs of people at the book- 
store from Friday after- 
noon through Saturday, 
and doddering old-timers 
poking their heads into 
their old dorm rooms, only 
to find, thirty years later, 
that there were women in 
“their” bunk. 

Following the band from 
the steps of the Golden 
Dome, many veered off to- 
ward Green Field knowing 
they would find veritable 
fountains of foamy brew 
issuing forth from Senior 
Bar, and class, hall, and 
family-style tailgaters. For 
some this proved to be the 
climax of the day and they 
were content to party. 
Others managed to cram 
into the brick stadium, 
stand for three hours, and 
pour out to continue their 
partying when the game 
ended. 


AN UPLIFTING EXPERIENCE. 
Junior Peter Bourjaily watches 
Domer spirit soar and Irish eyes 
light up as he is passed up the sta- 
dium bleachers by throngs of fans. 


DOMEWARD BOUND. Fighting 
Irish fans were a breed apart from 
all the rest. Traveling long dis- 
tances to see “their team” battle it 
out on the gridiron, they enjoyed 
ae frivolty of the weekend as 
well. 


THE $10,000 PYRAMID. Senior 
Doug Dinkel proudly caps this 
tower of empty beer cups. Football 
fans always found ice-cold brew 
available for pre, mid, and post 
game pleasure. 


SHELLY! Screaming for cheer- 
leading co-captain Shelly Ober- 
miller, these fans proved they 
were moved by the excitement of 
the weekend and willing to smile 
in response to Irish spirit. 


CALIFORNIA’S GREATEST 
NATURAL RESOURCE. The snow 
‘belt was always a hot spot when 
|the Trojans came to town. 
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Smi les cont. 


W...... the team 


won or lost, there would al- 
ways be Irish eyes a’smil- 
in’. Indeed, by the swarms 
of returning fans who came 
from everywhere, often 
without tickets, it was evi- 
dent that the win/loss rec- 
ord had little bearing on 
loyalty. Even in the midst 
of a 2 and 4 season, Mrs. 
Thomas Comer of Buffalo, 
New York exclaimed, ‘“‘How 
can anyone be down on the 
Irish?” 

Post-game activities in- 
cluded dinner out in over- 
crowded restaurants or 
food fights in the dining 
halls. Then, in the Irish 
tradition, drinking con- 
tinued at Senior Bar or at 
the local establishments in 
town. Because the N.D. 
student body had not yet 
come up with a suitable 
substitute for the unique 
atmosphere found in Cor- 
by’s and Bridget’s, they 
continued to celebrate on 
wet, muddy floors and 
amidst mauled pool tables 
that bespoke of the student 
body’s down-to-earth 
quality. 

Sundays, the weekends 
began to wind down. While 
hundreds of rested visitors 
overflowed from Sacred 
Heart Church, other over- 
extended Domers rolled 
out of bed at 12:45 to catch 
the Sunday brunch of steak 
and eggs. This meal im- 
pressed visiting parents, 
but drew chuckles from 
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students, who knew that 
when the season had end- 
ed, the cafeteria would 
again serve its usual fare. 

As the day slipped quick- 
ly by, the Morris Inn 
emptied out and limos 
carted visitors away. A fi- 
nal walk around the lake 
sent both student and par- 
ent thinking back on the 
uniqueness of it all. The 
yellows, reds, and oranges 
in the falling leaves about 
the Grotto reminded them 
of the colorful times they’d 
just enjoyed. 

A few final parting words 
and it was over. Students 
headed back to the books, 
visitors headed home. All 
that remained were 
memories of people met, 
laughter shared, half-time 
antics and last-second vic- 
tories. 

Thinking back on it all, 
one smiles in anticipation 
of another weekend “just 
like it’’ and eyes, once 
again, light up. There’s not 
much on weekdays that re- 
veals the excitement and 
uniqueness of an N.D. 
home football weekend. 
Only by catching the eye of 
someone who has experi- 
enced one and lived to talk 
about it, can you see the 
real delight of a fall football 
weekend at Notre Dame. 
Indeed, there is only one 
thing that reveals all, and 
when Irish eyes are smil- 
ing, the eyes have it. 

— Barbara A. Bridges 


A BIRD’S EYE VIEW. Students 
flocked to the first football pep ral- 
ly. The density of the crowds was 
tremendous thus forcing some to 
oF a view from atop Flanner 
Hall. 


NON-STATIC CLING. The N.D. 
freshmen traditionally marked 
the beginning of the first home- 
game football weekend by engag- 
ing in a panty raid at St. Mary’s 
College. 


EPITAPHS DO NOT LIE. Football 
weekends bent Domers out of 
shape and brought forth bursts of 
enthusiasm. Expectations, 
however were sometimes dashed 
by game upsets. Still, no matter 
what the clash, the Irish rose to 
enthusiastically rewrite football 
epitaphs year after year. 


SWEET DREAMS. Dreaming of 
exciting football weekends yet to 
come, seniors Carol Coxon and 
Ann Weber camp out at the A.C.C. 
to receive their much sought after 
football tickets. The ticket book- 
lets were passports to weekends in 
Domer land. 


NO HOLDS BAR. Serving as the 
central Saturday meeting place 
for classmates and alums, 
Senior Bar’s casual bent out of 
shape atmosphere was typical of 
N.D. football weekends. 
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NO HOPE FOR SLOPES. Downhill 
skiing is a lost art in South Bend 
since the spire of Sacred Heart 
Church is the highest point 
around. Skiing over the snow and 
ice, however, was a pleasant 
alternative to sloshing through it. 


KAMIKAZE FOOTBALL. The cold 
has gone to Tom Jacob’s head, as 
he realizes upon being tackled by 
John Blandford. 


LET IT SNOW, LET IT SNOW, LET 
IT SNOW. Fur collars and down- 
filled coats are a familiar sight 
during the long winter months. 
Snow plows cleared paths which 
were soon covered with ice and 
more snow. 


rd eT f 
oe DIAMOND DAGGERS. One of the 


constants of a Notre Dame winter 
is the array of icicles hanging 
from the roof of the Fieldhouse. 


| n the Beginning, the 
earth was void and cold, 
without form of life, and 
darkness covered the land. 
But then He said, ‘‘Let 
there be sunshine.’”’ And 
suddenly, there were 
beaches and tanning oils, 
trees and golf courses, and 
much warmth. And there 
was much rejoicing 
throughout the land. 
Unfortunately, He forgot 
to spread the good news to 
South Bend. After stu- 
1 dents fought blizzards, 
| closed roads, and cancelled 
flights after Christmas in 
their struggle to return to 
the Golden Dome, they 
realized that what they 
had returned to was hardly 
the Garden of Eden. Mam- 
moth snowdrifts, icy roads, 
and wind chill factors of -64 
degrees became matters of 
routine for the temporary 
Hoosiers as they fought 
their way to classes, to the 
dining halls, and to the 
bars. They flocked to Mar- 
tins and Krogers for 
groceries every time a 
snowstorm was predicted, 
hoping that the dining 
halls would be closed by the 
miserable weather. 
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No Garden Of Eden 


Another hope that 
sprang eternal in Domer- 
land was that classes 
would be cancelled. Fresh- 
men tried using the snow 
as an excuse to miss Emil. 
Arts and Letters students 
dreamed that the broken 
radiator in O’Shaughnessy 
would somehow make that 
building unfit for holding 
classes. And the engineers 
tried to figure out how 
many icicles there were in 
a pound, and how long it 
would be before the roof of 
the Old Fieldhouse col- 
lapsed. 

If academia survived, so 
did the world of physical 
fitness. Snow football be- 
came a passion for those 
who got cabin fever from 
being inside too long. A few 
die-hards tried jogging, but 
the majority turned to in- 
door sports like basketball, 
racquetball and weightlift- 
ing. Those who showed at 
the Rock or the A.C.C. 
quickly learned that they 
could avoid blow-drying 
their hair by walking out- 
side and letting it freeze- 
dry. 

Fashion was not an im- 
portant aspect of students’ 
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lives in the winter. When 
class was more than a two- 
minute walk from home, 
students tended to bundle 
themselves up in every- 
thing but their laundry 
bags. Mike Goscienski de- 
fended his parti-colored 
outfit, saying “‘That’s the 
whole point of winter — not 
to wear anything that 
matches.” 

Those who gave up 
fashion for survival found 
that no one blamed them. 
In fact, a sense of unity re- 
placed competitiveness 
among the students who 
fought the common adver- 
sary of winter. Even as 
they chuckled at the guy 
who slipped on the ice, they 
were remembering their 
own falls, and laughing at 
themselves as well. 

In the end, the earth was 
still void, and the glare of 
snow still covered the land. 
But then He came along 
and said, ‘‘Let there be 
hope.”’ And suddenly, there 
was lightheartedness, and 
camaraderie, and the beau- 
ty of Winter. And one day, 
there was Spring. 


— Luann Duesterberg 
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HEAD AND SHOULDERS 
ABOVE THE REST. Laura Harti- 
gan embodies the spirit of the 
Dance-A-Thon as she rides high 
on the shoulders of Mark Davis. 
Laura was chosen Best Female 
Dancer. 


TALENTED TWOSOME. Kerry 

er hare s»q; Barnett and Mike Molinelli play a 

TARGET PRACTICE, A Mardi couple who has nothing better to 

do than fight as they perform in 
the Mardi Gras talent show. 


Gras participant takes aim and 
fires to dethrone a victim at the 
LeMans dunking booth. Notre 
Dame and St. Mary’s halls spon- 
sored and provided volunteers to 
staff thirty Mardi Gras Carnival 
booths. 
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SNOW WHITE AND THE SWING- 
ING SEVEN. Led by Laura Hal- 
land, these members of the bass 
horn section show the rhythm 
they developed in the band. Dres- 
sing up was, for some, half the fun 
of the Dance-A-Thon. 


SITTING PRETTY. A wet victim of 
a well-aimed baseball fearfully 
awaits the outcome of another 
pitch. The dunking booth provided 
students with an outlet for their 
frustrations. 
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hen Bishop Wil- 
liam McManus outlawed 
gambling in his diocese, he 
was bound to change Notre 
Dame’s traditional Mardi 
Gras festival. The sound of 
shuffling cards and bounc- 
ing die was conspicuously 
absent from the thirty 
booths of the 1982 festival, 
and it was evident that the 
annual event was a whole 
new deal. 

Co-chairmen Andy Shaf- 
er and Jim Storz laid down 
three trump cards when 
faced with the task of orga- 
nizing a Mardi Gras witha 
completely different for- 
mat. They isolated three 
essential aspects of Mardi 
Gras that they felt had to 
be kept even if gambling 
was discarded: the hall par- 
ticipation, the money 
earned for charities, and 
the display of student tal- 
ent. 

Shafer and Storz de- 
veloped a two-weekend 
celebration which opened 
in Stepan Center on Febru- 
ary 5. There, thirty booths 
sponsored by residence 
halls and manned by volun- 
teers offered golf-putting, 
ring-tossing, football- 
throwing and people- 
dunking to carnival goers. 
Opening night was high- 
lighted by a pie auction in 
which whipped cream pies 
were sold to people who 
wished to hit a campus per- 
sonality in the face. Stu- 
dent Body President Don 
Murday’s face sold for $75, 
enough money to make the 
campus leader shave his in- 
famous beard as well. All 
proceeds from the auction 
went to charities. 


THE NEW DEALER. Bishop Wil- 
ham McManus tests his skill at 
the carnival booth tended by Jer- 
ry Levesque. The bishop’s stric- 
ture on gambing prompted Mardi 
Gras’ new format. 
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A Whole 
New Deal 


The second weékend 
offered a talent show, “The 
Best of Mardi Gras,” in the 
Chautauqua-La Fortune 
Club. Approximately 300 
people turned out to watch 
Dan Osborne impersonate 
Johnny Carson, and wit- 
ness Mark Davis work won- 
ders with his bag of mag- 
ical tricks. 

The final Mardi Gras 
event was a 12-hour dance 
marathon held in the north 
dome of the A.C.C. From 1 
JOIN, GO IL Awa. isl) aArvalone 
tious hoofers glided across 
the floor to raise money for 
charities. Dancers sold 
sponsorships prior to the 
contest, and then turned 
out to watch the grand 
prize winner of a trip to 
New Orleans be drawn. In 
addition to door prizes and 
drawings, there were 
awards for the best male 
and female dancers, the 
best couple, he best cos- 
tumes and those who sold 
the most sponsorships. 

At Mardi Gras 1982, the 
sounds of splashing at the 
dunking tank and the tap 
of dancing feet at the 
A.C.C. replaced the rolling 
of the dice and the cries of 
“Black Jack!” that typified 
previous festivals. Outlaw- 
ing gambling did indeed 
change the face of Notre 
Dame’s traditional winter 
carnival and forced stu- 
dents to devise a new deal. 
In terms of fun for Notre 
Dame and success for the 
Mardi Gras Charities, this 
year’s festival was a very 
good deal. 

— Alita Buhman 
— Jane Barber 
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STRINGING HER ALONG. The 
licorice-eating race presents 
some sticky situations for Lynn 
Cern and Ed Herman during An 
Tostal. 


A Bloomin’ Good Time 


34 y March the routine 


seemed unbreakable. Din- 
ner at five, the same old 
menu. Caffeine fix by six, 
then you hiked a slushy 
trail to the library. But 
wait, a frisbee just whizzed 
by your head. You saw 
your quadmates practic- 
ing for Bookstore and 
some girls trying to play 
soccer on the wet grass. 
You noticed that the twi- 
light hours lingered a little 
longer and that you didn’t 
need to zip your ski jacket 
anymore. The straight line 
to the ’brary was alive 
with diversions, so you put 
down your backpack, grab- 
bed the frisbee or basket- 
ball, and proceeded to 
blow-off. Spring had ar- 


= 
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rived. 

For Domers, Spring had 
an effect like nothing else. 
It signalled the end of the 
tortuous South Bend win- 
ter. Students forgot pap- 
ers and tests to become 
spring jocks playing co-rec 
and interhall soccer and 
softball. The sunny days 
lured many up to the Rock 
or quad in an effort to end 
the winter curse and pre- 
serve that tan from Spring 
Break. But one thing stood 
out above all else and 
epitomized N.D.’s love for 
Spring — An Tostal. 

An Tostal meant spring 
fever with the entire cam- 
pus joining in the Gaelic 
festival. The pubs jumped 
on Wicked Wednesday as 
Domers downed their 
pints to toast the week. 


With Spring in the air, no 
one resisted sending a 
friend of special interest a 
bunch of daisies to bright- 
en his dorm room. Mr. 
Goodbar was hidden in an 
old yearbook in the library 
and was discovered after 
only one clue. ‘‘When I hid 
the wrapper, I sat on the 
10th floor of the library for 
a half-hour beforehand 
trying to look inconspic- 
uous,” said Carrie Koplin, 
who ran the event. ‘‘I 
guess I wasn’t sneaky 
enough for this year’s win- 
ner.’’ Fifty-six teams 
splashed in the Rockne 
pool for Innertube Water 
Polo, and frisbee addicts 
demonstrated their fi- 
nesse in the Ultimate fris- 
bee matches. 


A MAGIC MATTRESS RIDE. De- 
nise Rivard weathers a rough ride 
as her team sails across the finish 
line in the mattress race. 


BARREL OF FUN. Laurie Jehle 
gives her best during the An Tos- 
tal Keg Toss on Frivolous Friday. 
Over twenty girls participated in 
this activity. 


Photos by Jim Klocke 


ALL WASHED UP. Frivolous Fri- 
day proves a washout for partici- 
pants of the Bucket Brigade. The 
team that gets the most water in 
the barrel is declared the winner. 


SCRAMBLED EGGS. Sophomore 
Pete Graham finds out the hard 
way that egg tossing isn’t an easy 
feat to master. Mike Sullivan and 
Pete Batacan were the final win- 
ners in the Egg Toss, achieving a 
toss of over fifteen yards. 
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ROWING ALONG. Gene Zycho- 
wicz and the rest of the Stanford 
Hall Crew prepare to cast off in 
the An Tostal Raft Race. These 
defending champs were outrowed 
in this year’s race. 


LOST AT SEA. Struggling to 
reach the shores of St. Joe’s lake, 
students still find humor in the 
Race Raft on Sunny Saturday. 


FOUL PLAY. Dennis Reagan 
blocks an illegal spike and clinch- 
es the title in the Mud Vol- 
leyball championship. 


Photo by Mark Klocke HARD LABOR. Brian Krueger 
makes use of his newly-purchased 
slave. All proceeds from the serf 
auction go to charity. 
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we 


G.. ’cha! The sounds 


of dart guns firing echoed 
across campus during the 
week-long Mass Assassin 
event. Domers played 
James Bond and stole 
around corners im search of 
their unsuspecting vic- 
tims. During the week, 
some flatly refused to leave 
the safety of their rooms, 
while even those with 
nerves of steel cringed at 
the sound of sudden foot- 
steps behind them. Said 
Barbara Bower, one of the 
final assassins, “I killed one 
guy during the tuck-in ser- 
vice but was shot myself af- 
ter organic chemistry 
class.” 

Ultimately, the adminis- 
tration felt that students 
stalking victims was poten- 
tially hazardous, and even 
threatened to outlaw the 
game. An Tostal chairman 
Mitch Feikes had other 
ideas: ‘“‘Assassins will not 
die without a fight, and un- 
til we are threatened with 
expulsion for carrying dart 
guns in public or semi- 
public places, we will con- 
tinue.” 

When the last class bell 
rang, Frivolous Friday 
was finally underway, and 
everyone returned to their 
childhood days. ‘“‘Ready, 
Set, Go!’’ sent jello and 
eggs flying through the air 
and signalled for bucket 
brigades to start drenching 
participants. Shaving 
cream and the remains of 
half-eaten pies covered 
grinning faces, while 
others grimaced as they 
heaved kegs or stuffed hot 
peppers into their mouths. 
General Patton saluted the 
crowd during the imper- 
sonations contest, and girls 
bounded along wildly atop 
mattresses that raced. Car 
tires stuffed with dizzy 
Domers rolled over the 
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quad and were later de- 
flated by piles of contes- 
tants packed into demoli- 
tion autos. 

Books and calculators 
gave way to jump-ropes 
and paints as students 
raced to Recess 101 at the 
Stepan Center. Every for- 
mer king and queen of the 
playground relived old 
glories in dodgeball, twis- 
ter, and “musical chairs.” 
Pigtail pulling, paint spill- 
ing, and other childhood 
vices were also gleefully 
practiced. Those who re- 
membered the days when 
ice cream was only for good 
boys and girls greedily en- 
tered the sundae contest. 
As one sticky-faced youth 
claimed, “It’s just fun to let 
loose and to see if you can 
still remember how to be a 
kid again.” 

Once tuckered out, bed- 
time meant being tucked in 
by a pretty stranger witha 
teddy bear, a story, and a 
goodnight kiss. 

The next morning 
brought Sunny Saturday, 
and the students-turned- 
children turned grim. 
Everyone who remem- 
bered past An Tostals 
knew what Saturday 
meant — mud pits! 

Very early in the morn- 
ing, out beyond Stepan 
Center, a water-supply 
truck created a thick, 
brown layer of oozing 
muck. Back on the North 
Quad, cheerful, unaware 
picnickers munched on 
hot dogs and joined in 
casual games of frisbee. 
The sounds of the mar- 
ching band signalled the 
approach of the parade as 
teams of charioteers 
draped in togas flaunted 
make-shift vehicles. Ex- 
cited crowds cheered and 
joined the ranks bound for 
the pits. 
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Good Time 


a s the charioteers 


plunged into the cold mud 
and began to cross the fin- 
ish line, girls nervously 
eyed their neighbors, 
watching for signs of 
quick, purposeful move- 
ments. Suddenly, a strug- 
gle in a group too near the 
muddy course drew the 
attention of the crowd as 
the first reluctant, 
squirming girl resisted 
her muddy fate. With that, 
the flood gates opened 
and the wild, mudslinging 
brawl began. 

When the air finally 
cleared and muddy trails 
formed in the direction of 
the showers, two intent 
teams faced each other 
across the net for the 
championship game of the 
Mud Volleyball Tourna- 
ment. 

Finally, Serene Sunday 
arrived and the crowd 
gathered for the Book- 
store finals. The annual 
Bookstore Basketball 
Tournament, more than 
any other An Tostal 
event, could lure hiber- 
nating students from 
desks and dorms. Hoop 
fever hit and Bookstore 
became an athletic season 
in itself. As “The Assas- 
sins” met “The Masters of 
Disaster,” and “Five guys 
who came between 
Brooke Shields and her 
Calvin Kleins” challenged 
‘“‘Leon Spinks and the 
Tooth Fairies,’’ it was 
clear that Bookstore was 
a contest of verbal wit as 
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well as physical precision. 

Bookstore Commission- 
er Rob Simari and staff in- 
cluded a special all-star 
game for the 10th 
Anniversary Tourna- 
ment. The game featured 
former tournament 
champs, the founders of 
the tournament, and 
other Bookstore celebri- 
ties. The entire tourna- 
ment supported 384 teams 
and those who weren’t 
playing were watching. 
Ultimately, ‘‘The Re- 
classified Nads” defeated 
“T.P.S.”’ to become the 
champs. “When I get out 
in the real world, boy Ill 
be a hero,’’ claimed 
tournament winner Bo 
Ellis. 

Whether you defeated a 
fellow hoopster, ate the 
most pies, or slung the 
most mud, An Tostal gave 
everyone a chance to bea 
hero. And when it was all 
over, there was still 
Spring. 

The routine began 
again, but this time you 
rushed to dinner sweaty 
and hot. Starving, you ate 
without question. Out- 
side, the quad was a flurry 
of activity. You remem- 
bered that paper due 
tomorrow, but you’d 
rather join a game of Ulti- 
mate for a while, or maybe 
you’d just hang out and 
watch. 

The straight line to the 
‘brary is once again “all 
bent out of shape.” 

— Mary Wall 

Luann Duesterberg 


Photos by Jim Klocke 


PITTED AGAINST EACH OTHER. 
The chaotic mudpits claim their 
victims in the annual mud fights 
on Sunny Saturday. 


a 


HERALDING SPRING. Band 
members Joe Wieck and John Cas- 
sidy partake in the charioteer pa-_ 
rade on Sunny Saturday. Their 
spotless togas soon became caked 
with mud. 


Photos by Jim Klocke and Chris Barlock 


CLOSE ENCOUNTERS. During 
the finals of Bookstore, Joe Gru- 
ber keeps a careful guard on Greg 
Bell. The Reclassified Nads were 
eventually victorious tallying a 
23-21 win. 


TAKING IT ALL OFF. Theresa 
Haggerty gives Mike Nowak the 
smoothest shave in town during 
the Shaving Race on Frivolous 
Friday. 


HERE‘S CECIL. Cecil Rucker 
charms the crowd with his many 
impersonations between auctions 
at the Serf Sale. 


CHARGE. With ferocity not wit- 
nessed since the Roman char- 
ioteers, Domers race through the 
mudpits. 
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The legend lives on in ... 


Sports 


A tradition of athletic greatness was one thing 
that could be counted on at Notre Dame. And 
although this wasn’t a year for national titles in 
football or men’s basketball, Domers still wrote 
their own history through such things as women’s 
basketball, soccer, and tennis. 

Through workouts with “Big Eddy” at the Rock, a 
game of Bookstore hoops, or a pep rally with the 
cheerleaders, the tradition of the Fighting Irish 
prevailed. Legendary sports meant caring enough 
to give to others off the field through community 
and campus service while fulfilling rigorous 
academic requirements. Athletes also ran long, cold 
miles around the lakes; travelled many tiring hours 
by bus and plane with textbooks in hand; lifted 
weights, swam laps and did sit-ups, all in order to 
beat the clock, cross the finish line first, or score the 
winning goal. 

While the romance of Notre Dame athletics grew, 
while the Gipper increased in stature and the gold- 
en years of N.D. sports grew even golder, athletes 
worked hard to live up to the high standards of those 
who had come before them. With every pulled liga- 
ment, drop of sweat, and last-second victory, Dom- 
ers proved that the Notre Dame legend of athletic 
achievement lived on in Sports. 


STICKING TOGETHER. Irish Icers 
Bill Rothstein and John Schmidt cele- 
brate after a goal in their game against 
Bowling Green. The Irish won the 
clash in overtime 9-8. 
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HIGH FIVING IT. Ruth Kaiser, Shari 
Matvey and Mary Beth Schueth meet 
at center court to get psyched. The 
Women’s Basketball Team enjoyed 
their best season of varsity play. 
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I n many ways, Gerry Faust is a lot 
like Goethe’s Faust. German? Yes, def- 
initely German when you consider 
his love for German chocolate cake or 

the sound of his raspy voice booming 
over phocring fans and press box com- 
mentators. Magician? Yes, definitely 

a magician when you consider his 
ability to mesmerize audiences with 
sheer sincerity or to lift disillusioned 
Irish followers to new heights with his 

_ down-to-earth commitment to Notre 

- Dame. A cohort of the devil? Well, no, 

‘not exactly ... . 

-_ Gerry Faust left Cincinnati’s Moel- 
_ ler High School ready to make a pact 
_ with Notre Dame. His days begin with 

_ 6:30 a.m. Mass at the Crypt. The non- 

__ stop flurry of a sixteen-hour work day 

_ follows with endless meetings, stacks 

of mail, countless game films, and 

mind-boggling blackboard X’s and 

18) ll these efforts he gears toward 

: ghting Irish football team. 

, his Faustian commitment in- 

special hours set aside for his 

hese three major interests — 

h, and Notre Dame — con- 
most i eahagsti of this 
i coach’s life; and, confided 
ist, “With those three things I ama 


me emmys aye ay ee 


the one that counted the most. 


GIVING HIS ALL. Faust’s game intensity nev- 
er let up from the opening kick-off to the final 
whistle. Among all the shouts of encourage- 
ment, strategy-planning and sideline-pacing, 
there was never a moment of rest. 


very happy person.” 

Family. Always a time and a place 
for family. His parents, wife, and 
three children joined him at the 
L.S.U. pep rally. His wife greeted him 
on the field moments after his first 
collegiate victory. His sons welcomed 
chances to frequent Irish practices 
and scrimmages. In short, his family 
is there, and he is there with his fami- 
ly. The time Faust reserves specifical- 
ly for his family becomes time they 
“spend well together.” 

aith. A larger family, Christianity, 
comprises a significant part of Gerry 
Faust’s life and commitment. A cruci- 
fix, a statue of hands folded in prayer, 


ee Selling His Soul 
ua oe To Notre Dame 


Displaying characteristics of Goethe’s literary 
figure, Faust, N.D.’s first-year coach differed in 
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and The Bible adorn his office and 
attest to the man’s faith. A firm, yet 
endearing handshake and a raspy 
“God bless you” assures any visitor 
he is now a friend of this fellow 
Christian in the Notre Dame family. 
Notre Dame. In the broadest sense, 
football also emerges as “a vehicle for 
togetherness and family for the Uni- 
versity.” Faust combines his asser- 
tive, gregarious German nature with 
his intense and purposeful serious- 
ness to generate a wave of excitement 
across campus — and across country. 
Irish followers donned “Faust Fever” 
hats and T-shirts. Nationally tele- 
vised broadcasts captured the new 
coach offering personal pep talks to 
players during pregame warm-ups. 
His ability to relate to people cannot 
be mistaken. More than coaching 
style and technique, Faust offers him- 
self to the team and to Notre Dame. 
His commitment is complete. 
German? Yes, definitely German. A 
magician? Yes, definitely a magician. 
But a cohort of the devil? No, definite- 


ly not. 
— Nina L. DeLeone 


THE GOLDEN TOUCH. Gerry Faust came to 
Notre Dame amidst rumors that all he touched 
turned into gold. Although he found such feats — : 
more difficult at the college level, Faust won over a 
a demanding audience with a bubbling enthu- ee 
siasm that could not be tarnished. Photos by Jim Klocke 
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A Land Of Green 
Turns Blue 


As suddenly as the uniforms changed 
from green to blue, the Irish fell from the 
number one slot to a 5-6 season’s record. 


I t was not avery good year in foot- 
ball at Notre Dame. 

The 1981 season really began the 
previous Winter when the Universi- 
ty announced, amidst much specula- 
tion, that Gerry Faust was to be the 
next man to coach football under the 
shadow of the Golden Dome. Faust, 
who had recorded a glittering 174- 
17-2 mark at Moeller High School in 
Cincinnati, made it clear that a 
coaching job at Notre Dame was the 
only position he had ever even consid- 
ered at the college level. And so the 
eyes of a nation watched and waited 
as the new coach stepped into what 
has been described as “the toughest 
job in the country, next to the presi- 
dent’s.” 

Faust inherited an Irish squad 
that had earned a berth in the Sugar 
Bowl while compiling an impressive 
9-2-1 record the previous season. Re- 
turning from that encouraging, 
young team were 16 starters and 38 
letter-winners, including All- 
American candidates Bob Crable, 
Phil Carter, Tony Hunter, and John 
Krimm. Coupled with the return of 
such talent and depth was an in- 
credible recruiting year that saw 
more high school standouts commit 
themselves to attending Notre 
Dame than ever before. It was 
perhaps the most successful recruit- 


ing year for any school in the history 
of college football and it only added 
to the optimism that abounded 
among dedicated N.D. fans every- 
where. Such optimism could be seen 
even in the off-season as a throng of 
over 30,000 spectators witnessed the 
Blue-Gold game, hoping to catch a 
first-hand glimpse of a completely 
remodeled Fighting Irish squad. 

The initial optimism that came 
with the hiring of a new head coach 
continued to build over the summer 
months as players, coaches, and fans 
oozed with confidence. It seemed 
that everyone, including Head 
Coach Gerry Faust, was pointing to- 
wards an 11-0 season and a national 
championship. 

As the home opener against the 
Tigers of L.S.U. rapidly approached, 
the enthusiasm that had been brew- 
ing for almost a year peaked at the 
pep rally held the night before the 
game. So overwhelming was the 
crowd which gathered to hear Coach 
Faust and his players speak, that 
the rally had to be moved outside 
Stepan Center. The talk that night 
was of new coaches, new players, 
new uniforms, and a new offensive 
system. Finally the talk was of anew 
season — a new season that was to 
nee its first big test the following 

ay. 


UPLIFTING EXPERIENCE. Phil Carter (22) is 
treated to an aerial view of the playing field bya 
Navy defender. The rugged halfback led all N.D. 
runners with a total of 727 yards on the ground 
for the season. 


HELP WANTED. Offensive guard Mike Shiner 
gestures to the student body for support. 


Photos by Dion P. Rudnicki 
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REFLECTIONS OF INTENSITY. The Irish, led . 
by Head Coach Gerry Faust, pause at the end of 
the tunnel before entering the field for a game. 
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DOWN BUT NOT OUT. A determined Kevin 
Griffith (56) drags down a Navy ball-carrier. The 
senior tackle displayed tremendous desire in 
rebounding from a series of crippling knee in- 
juries to bolster the Irish defensive line. 


DECEIVING LOOK. Placekicker Harry Oliver 
(3) feigns a field goal attempt as his holder Dave 
Condeni (80) searches for an open receiver in the 
Michigan game. The Irish were forced to reach 
into their bag of tricks on several occasions 
against the Wolverines, but such efforts proved 
fruitless in the 25-7 loss. 
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The Irish passed that first test 
with a season-opening wave of emo- 
tion as they went on to crush L.S.U. 
by a score of 27-9. The victory 
marked Gerry Faust’s first career 
win as acollege coach, but even more 
importantly, it boosted the Fighting 
Irish to number one status, as the 
squad topped both the A.P. and 
U.P.I. polls. Middle linebacker Bob 
Crable led the way defensively for 
the Irish with 13 tackles. Sophomore 
cornerback Stacy Toran also helped 
turn back the L.S.U. offensive 
charge by pulling down two key in- 
terceptions. 

Coach Faust used a total of 65 
players — with five quarterbacks 
seeing action and eleven different 
players earning a chance to run the 
football. Although Sophomore Blair 
Kiel got the starting nod at quarter- 
back, he was later relieved by Tim 
Koegel, who passed for over 100 
yards in the process of completing 
six of seven passes for one touch- 
down. The contributions of so many 
individuals attested to the club’s 
apparent depth and Faust was glad 
for the opportunity to play as many 
people as he could. Remarked the 
first-year coach, “I’m a firm believer 
in playing as many young men as we 
can if they’ve proved they deserve 
the opportunity.” 

The convincing final score, com- 
bined with the success of Faust’s 
multiple offense, convinced many 
N.D. followers that the rookie coach 
had made a smooth transition from 
high school to college football. 
Moreover, the top-ranked Irish were 
seen as a team of destiny. Every- 
thing seemed to be falling into place, 
as if according to some predeter- 
mined plan. Faust had injected new 
life into every aspect of the football 
program. And by romping over 
L.S.U., the Irish had established 
some much-needed momentum for 
the following week’s trip to Michi- 
gan. Ranked number one and brim- 
ming with confidence, the Irish 
headed for Ann Arbor with visions of 
a national championship dancing 
through their heads. 
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CAPTURED TIGER. Junior linebacker Mark 
Zavagin sacks L.S.U. for a loss. Zavagnin, a tri- 
captain of the 1982 Irish, came into his own in 
1981 with 94 tackles, second best on the squad. 


AVOIDING THE ISSUE. Fullback John 

Sweeney (33) is chased by an L.S.U. defenderin © 
his only rushing attempt of the game. The 
oes running back gained four yards on the © 
play. 


MENACING FIGURE. Bob Crable (43) strikes an 
intimidating pose between plays. The senior 
captain, who anchored the Irish defense since 
his sophomore year, will go down as one of the 
greatest players in Notre Dame football history. 


Photo by Jim Klocke 
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AIRBORNE. Senior split end Dave Condeni (80) 
flies through the air to pull in a spectacular 
touchdown catch in the opening game of the 
season, a 27-9 romp over L.S.U. 
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Those visions were merely illu- 
sions of grandeur, however, because 
the Irish were not in pursuit of a 
national championship, but rather 
on their way to the first losing sea- 
son in football at Notre Dame since 
1963. The Wolverines of Michigan 
proved to be very unfriendly hosts as 
they promptly embarrassed the 
number one ranked team in the 
country 25-7 before a crowd of 
105,000 and millions more watching 
in their homes. The game marked 
only the beginning of a long and 
frustrating year. By the season’s 
end in Miami, the Fighting Irish 
were no longer fighting, as Miami 
put the finishing touches on a dis- 
appointing year with a decisive 37-15 
massacre again witnessed by mil- 
lions watching on national televi- 
sion. Between the slaughters in 
Michigan and Miami were inexcus- 
able losses to Purdue and Florida 
State, along with hard-fought de- 
feats at the hands of traditional riv- 
al U.S.C. and eastern power Penn 
State. Obviously, something went 
wrong. Exactly what it was, no one 
seemed to know. Regardless, Notre 
Dame finished the 1981 football sea- 
son with a 5-6 record, a slew of un- 
answered questions, and a myriad 
of doubts. 

In Ann Arbor, the Irish were 
soundly beaten by a Michigan team 
that was seeking revenge for con- 
secutive last second losses to N.D. 
over the past two years. According 


PRIZED POSSESSION. Penn State quarter- 
back Todd Blackledge (14) holds the ball high 
after his touchdown clinched the Nittany 
Lions’ 24-21 victory over the Irish. 
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to Junior offensive tackle John Putz- 
stuck, ‘Our enthusiasm for the 
game wasn’t at the level it should 
have been. For some reason, we just 
Hee have it together on game 

a 

In West Lafayette, though, the 
Irish were the victims of some last 
second heroics for a change. ‘‘The 
Purdue game just about broke our 
backs,’ admitted starting outside 
linebacker Joe Rudzinski. “Every- 
thing we worked for, all our presea- 
son goals really went down the drain 
after that. It was such a stunning 
loss, coming in the final seconds like 
it did.” 

Following the 15-14 defeat to Pur- 
due, the slumping Irish rebounded 
with a win over Michigan State, but 
immediately resumed their old form 
the ensuing week against the Semi- 
noles of Florida State. The 19-13 loss 
at home was succeeded by another 
stinging defeat on the natural turf of 
Notre Dame Stadium. Despite sta- 
tistics indicating that the Irish 
dominated most aspects of the tradi- 
tional match-up, the U.S.C. Trojans 
escaped South Bend with a narrow 
14-7 victory. Junior tailback Pnil 
Carter ran for a season high 161 
yards to win his personal duel with 
U.S.C.’s Heisman Trophy winner 
Marcus Allen, who was held to 147 
yards and under the 200 yard mark 
for the first time all year. Once 
again, however, the Irish were un- 
able to produce when they needed to 


FALLEN GIANT. Tight end Dean Masztak 
(86) is helped off the field after suffering a 
knee injury against U.S.C. Masztak, a senior, 
finished his career with 62 receptions for 924 
yards, second best among all Irish tight ends. 


the most. The result was another 
narrow defeat with an extremely 
bitter aftertaste. 

Senior Tony Belden felt the loss 
epitomized the entire season. The 
speciality teams’ captain remarked, 
“T remember looking at Griff (defen- 
sive end Kevin Griffith) in the lock- 
erroom after the game and saying, 
‘There’s something about this sea- 
son — something I can’t explain — 
that just won’t let us win.’ ” 

Three successive triumphs fol- 
lowed the Southern Cal game. De- 
spite these victories, all three 
schools — Navy, Georgia Tech, and 
Air Force — were in the midst of 
attempting to rebuild their strug- 
gling football programs. When the 
Irish were again challenged by 
teams of their own caliber, they were 
unable to win. Losses to Penn State 
and Miami of Florida closed Head 
Coach Gerry Faust’s initial year at 
the helm of the Fighting Irish on a 
sour note. 

All-American linebacker Bob 
Crable, the heart of the Irish de- 
fense, lamented, “I don’t know any- 
one who would have thought this 
possible. We’ve got almost everyhody 
back from last year. When that hap- 
pens, you’re supposed to improve 
and we digressed. It definitely 
hurts.” 

“T hurt,” echoed Faust. “I don’t 
want to go down in history this way. 
But we’ll be back. Notre Dame is big- 
ger than a losing season.” 


A GAME OF INCHES. Anthony Carter (1), 
Michigan’s “Mr. Touchdown,” is foiled in his 
attempt to outrun N.D.’s Dave Duerson (23). 
The All-American Carter, despite double- 
coverage, still managed to grab a pair of 
touchdown passes in the Wolverines’ 25-7 
romp over the Irish. 


BLANKET COVERAGE. Senior defensive 
tackle Tom Bock (94) puts the wraps on Michi- 
gan quarterback Steve Smith. The sack was 
one of the few bright spots on an otherwise 
dark day for the Irish. 
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Losing season or not, the Irish 
also had five victories to show for the 
1981 season. Wins over L.S.U., Michi- 
gan State, Navy, Georgia Tech and 
Air Force were the major highlights 
in an otherwise disappointing year 
for Notre Dame football. And 
though the 1981 season cannot be 
termed a success by Notre Dame 
standards, each of those five team 
victories was an accomplishment in 
itself. There were even times when 
the Irish played as if in contention 
for the national title. One such in- 
stance occurred in the season open- 
er against the Tigers of L.S.U., 
which the Irish won convincingly by 
a final margin of 27-9. 

Two weeks later, following a pair 
of losses on the road, the slumping 
Irish returned to South Bend look- 
ing to bounce back against a desper- 
ate Michigan State team. Both 
squads performed listlessly, but 
N.D. eventually came away with a 
20-7 win at home. 

Consecutive losses to Florida 
State and U.S.C. followed, making it 
increasingly clear that Gerry Faust’s 
club had yet to mold itself into the 
powerful football machine predicted 
of the Fighting Irish at the start of 
the season. 

Ironically, it was not until October 
31, Halloween day, that the Blue and 
Gold revealed a suddenly explosive 
offensive attack featuring an equal- 
ly explosive freshman wide receiver 
named Joe Howard. The shifty Ho- 
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ward reeled in five catches that day. 
Quarterback Blair Kiel connected 
on 18 of 23 passes for 225 yards anda 
pair of scoring strikes. The revived 
Fighting Irish celebrated Hallo- 
ween with a 38-0 bombardment of 
Navy. 

One week later the Irish con- 
tinued to roll in convincing fashion 
with a 35-3 drubbing of the Ramblin’ 
Wrecks from Georgia Tech. Making 
their final appearances at home, 
Tim Koegel threw for two touch- 
downs while Bob Crable rambled for 
33 yards after picking off an errant 
Tech pass. Playing a much improved 
brand of football, the now 4-4 squad 
headed into the Air Force game hop- 
ing to turn around the entire season. 
However, the 35-7 conquest of the 
Falcons in Colorado Springs marked 
the end of the road for the Irish. De- 
spite the wide margin of victory, the 
Blue and Gold struggled as they had 
for most of the season before putting 
the contest away late in the fourth 
quarter. Although the victory ex- 
tended Notre Dame’s winning 
streak to three games, it was the 
fifth and final victory of the season 
for the Irish as they dropped their 
last two games on the road. 

Although 1981 was a poor year in 
football by Notre Dame’s standards, 
the Fighting Irish were able to cap- 
ture a total of five wins, each of 
which served to highlight an other- 
wise unproductive season. 


RUNNING FOR DAYLIGHT. Halfback Greg 
Bell leaves a trail of Michigan State defend- 
ers behind as he heads for paydirt. 
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GANG TACKLE. Sophomore Stacey Toran (30) 
and Junior Mark Zavagnin (46) combine to bring 
down an unwilling Navy ball carrier. The Irish 
defense surrendered only five first downs 
and 123 total yards in shutting out the Midship- 
men 38-0. 


READING THE COVERAGE. A poised Blair 
Kiel gets set to fire the ball downfield. The soph- 
omore signal caller showed signs of becoming a 
top-flight quarterback. 


EXIT STAGE LEFT. Senior defensive tackle Joe 
Gramke’s presence is enough to make Michigan 
State quarterback Bryan Clark run for his life. 
Notre Dame’s defensive line was a brick wall 
against the Spartans, allowing the visitors only 
21 yards rushing in 27 attempts. 
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However, team victories were not 
the only highlights of the 1981 sea- 
son. Other bright spots included the 
contributions of several individuals. 
Some, like pre-season All-American 
pick Bob Crable were expected to 
star. Others, like freshman wide 
receiver Joe Howard, rose to promi- 
nence for their unexpected, but al- 
ways welcome contributions. Indi- 
viduals such as Mark Zavagnin and 
John Krimm bolstered the defense 
while Phil Pozderac, Greg Bell, Phil 
Carter, John Sweeney, and a host of 
others sparkled on offense. Yet their 
individual play was not nearly 
enough to turn around a season of 
disillusionment and disappoint- 
ment. 

Countless reasons have been 
given that attempt to explain Notre 
Dame’s fall from the top-ranked club 
in the nation to the first losing team 
in 18 years. Many blamed the com- 
plex new offensive system. Others 
placed the blame on Head Coach 
Gerry Faust, who they said had not 
made the transition from high 
school to college football. Still others 
blamed the players who seemed un- 
inspired and lethargic at times. And 
then there was also the brutal sched- 
ule, the academic pressures, and 
the injuries. Yet, no one was able to 
pinpoint the real problems or rem- 
edy a suitable cure for them. In 
truth, the blame for a 5-6 season can- 
not be placed solely on the shoulders 
of one man, but rather on a combina- 
tion of factors. 

Junior linebacker Joe Rudzinski 
summed up his feelings and the feel- 
ings of the entire team when he 
stated, “For some reason we were 
flat on game days. It seemed like the 
main problem was a lack of intensity 
or just a matter of going out there 
and doing it. We were a good football 
team and we didn’t show it. That’s 
the most disappointing thing about 
the whole season. I just wish we 
could do it over again.” 

But there will be no more chances 
in 1981. The record books do not rate 
seasons in terms of potential but in 
terms of performance. With a 5-6 re- 
cord and first losing season since 
1963, one thing is certain, however. 
It was not a very good year in foot- 
ball at Notre Dame. 

— Paul Froetscher 
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INSTANT ACCELERATION. Freshman wide 
receiver Joe Howard breaks away fora long gain 
against Navy. The 5’-9” dynamo came out of 
nowhere to catch five passes and score two 
touchdowns as the Irish went on to sink the 
Midshipmen 38-0. 


EYEING THE HOLE. Shifty Sophomore half- 
back Greg Bell (28), a pleasant surprise in 1981, 
follows the blocking of his offensive line. The 
Columbus, Ohio native’s accomplishments in- 
cluded rushing for 117, 165, and 120 yards versus 
Michigan, Michigan State, and Florida State re- 
spectively. 


AWESOME. Middle-linebacker Bob Crable (43) 
celebrates one of his 520 career tackles. The 6’- 
3”, 225 pound senior, who surpassed Bob Golic as 
Notre Dame’s all-time leading tackler, was 
selected the team’s Most Valuable Player and a 
consensus All-American as well. 


FOOTBALL. (front row) Larry Moriarty; Tim 
Koegel; Harry Oliver; Brian Whelan; Steve 
Sichy; Kevin Griffith; Joe Gramke; Tony 
‘Belden; Larry Kissner; Bob Crable; Phil Carter; 
Phil Pozderac; Tim Tripp; Mike Boushka; John 
Murphy; Greg Williamson; Dan Stone; Bernie 
Adell; Pat Kramer (second row) Dave Duerson; 
John Rice; Dave Condeni; Todd Bruni; Don 
Pawelski; Jeff Lueken; John Sweeney; Tom 


' Thayer; Dean Masztak; John Krimm; Steve 


dilbert; Dave Swoboda; Pete Buchanan; Mike 
Masini; Keith Marrero; John Flood; Tom 
3urger; Ron Mishler; Tom Bock (third row) 
Shris Brown; Tony Hunter; Mark Fischer; Art 
Jackman; Tony Romeo; Matt Westover; Rob 
McGarry; Mike Viracola; Stacey Toran; Jon Au- 
bry; Mark Zavagnin; Bob Clasby; Dave 
Schuster; Jim O’Hara; Rod Bone; Greg Bell; 
‘ustin Driscoll; Rodney Morris; Chris Stone; 


Bob More; Tom Merrick (fourth row) Dave 
Meadows; Neil Maune; Mark LeBlanc; Randy 
Ellis; Mike Shiner; Barry Young; Mike Walsh; 
Chris Boerner; Mike Liebenstein; Tim Mar- 
shall; John Maarleveld; Greg Golic; Mike Kelly; 
Kevin Smith; Scott Grooms; John Mosley; Par- 
vez Chand; Jeff Banko; Joe Batuello; Jerry 
Weinle; John Putztuck (fifth row) Jack Shields; 
Joe Rudzinski; Jim Farmer; Steve Keane; Doug 
Compton, Gary Purk; Mike Johnston; Otto 
Hilbert; Tom Murphy; Mansel Carter; Mike 
Boeschenstein; Bumper Schiro; Mike Favorite; 
Rick Naylor; Mike Larkin; Geoff Henry; Marty 
Roddy; Steve White; Dave O’Haren; Jeff O’Neill; 
Brian Behmer; Kevin Sherman (sixth row) 
Daane Spielmaker; Blair Kiel; Robbie Fin- 
negan; Chris Smith; Mike Lane; Joe Howard; 
Rock Roggeman; Tony Leonard; Tony Piccin; 
Joe Fazio; Joe Bars; Van Pearcy; Jay Under- 


FOOTBALL 
(Won 5 — Lost 6) 


N.D. OPP. 
PAE Louisiana State 9 
i Michigan 25 
14 Purdue 15 
20 Michigan State 7 
13 Florida State 19 
fi Southern California 14 
38 Navy 0 
35 Georgia Tech 3 
35 Air Force i 
21 Penn State 24 
Miami of Florida 37 


wood; Joe Johnson; Mike Gann; Mark Bavaro; 
Tod Nestor; Mike Kiernan; Larry Williams; 
Mike Marinkovich (seventh row) Chris Johns; Ed 
Fullmer; John Smith (managers); Tom Cushing; 
Chris Smith; Mike Richerson; Ken Karcher; 
Tom Doerger; Dave Machtolf; Mike Golic; Kevin 
Kelly; Mark Brooks; Jim Jacoby; Rich Bon- 
trager; Steven Power; John Doherty; Skip 
Meyer (trainers); Fr. James Riehle (back row) 
Kevin McCormick; Bill Allerheiligen; Gene 
O’Neill; Joe Yonto; Tom Connelly; Tom Flynn; 
Jim Johnson; George Kelly; Bill Meyers; Brian 
Boulac; Gerry Faust; Tom Lichtenberg; Greg 
Blache; Jim Higgins; Tom Backhus; Dave 
Mitchell; Ross Stephenson; Marty Detmer; Pete 
Grogan, Dave Berry; John Skronski; Gene Paz- 
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The Rat Pack Comes Back 


Having graduated three starters to the pro ranks and experiencing the worst 
start since his initial season as head basketball coach, Digger Phelps 
patiently waited for his players to grow in confidence and experience. 


\ V.. happens when your 


highly successful basketball pro- 
gram loses seven lettermen to grad- 
uation and another by way of 
transfer, plays one of the toughest 
major college schedules in the coun- 
try, and is left with only one senior 
scholarship player on the roster? 
According to Notre Dame Head 
Coach Richard “Digger” Phelps, 
“There’s no way in the world you can 
tell what’s going to happen. There is 
no such thing as a sure thing in col- 
lege basketball today and that’s the 
way you have to approach each sea- 
son. Just do the best possible job you 
can, lean back, and see what hap- 
pens.” 

Directing a club under such 
adverse conditions as he did during 
the 1981-82 season was no strange 
task for Digger Phelps. The Irish 
mentor faced a similar challenge 
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more than a decade ago as a rookie 
coach at Fordham University. 
Phelps successfully met that chal- 
lenge by turning the fortunes of that 
basketball program around in one 
season. A year later, Phelps under- 
took the job of rebuilding yet 
another struggling program — this 
time at the University of Notre 
Dame. Since doing so, Notre Dame’s 
program has relished the fruits of 
success. 

With so little to look forward to in 
1981, however, it appeared that 
Notre Dame basketball would final- 
ly feel the effects of something good 
gone bad. Leave it to Digger Phelps, 
though, to come up with a new gim- 
mick. Calling his hungry, young 
squad the “Rat Pack,” after a 1960’s 
Warner Brothers film in which an 
unlikely group of Army buddies 


banded together to pull off a series of 


bank robberies, Phelps set out to do 
the impossible. “No one believed the 
robbers could pull off something 
that big, ‘‘ccommented the brash 
coach, now in his tenth year at the 
helm of the Irish. “Our team this 
year was in the same predicament.” 
To get the point across to his play 
ers, Phelps had T-shirts made with 
“Rat Pack is Back” lettered on the 
front. He also cancelled a preseason 
practice so the Irish could see a spe- 
cial showing of the movie, complete 
with popcorn and soft drinks. 


DRIVING THE BASELINE. Sophomore for- 
ward Tom Sluby is headed for the hoop in an 
early season contest against the defending 
national champs, Indiana University. The 
Ae pies defeated in Bloomington by a score 
of 69-55. 


N.D.-I.U. photos by John Macor 


)RDER ON THE COURT. Senior Captain Mike 
Aitchell directs his teammates against the Vil- 
anova Wildcats. Mitchell’s leadership qualities 
nd smart play were steadying influences for 
he young, inexperienced players on the team. 


BEST IN THE BUSINESS. Al McGuire and Dick 
Enberg bring the best in college basketball toa 
nationwide audience week after week on N.B.C. 
Television. 


Photo by Chris Barlock 


LOOKING INSIDE. John Paxson (23) looks to 
dish off to teammate Tom Sluby (83) against 
Indiana. Paxson’s 24 points were not enough to 
upset Head Coach Bobby Knight’s Hoosiers. 


Photo by Jim Klocke 
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Rat Pack... 


| ; 
Photo by Chris Barlock 
THE PEAK OF THE SEASON. Forward Bill Var- 
ner reaches for a rebound against Maryland. 
The Irish’s 55-51 midseason victory was fol- 
lowed by wins over Idaho and Maine. 


MEN’S BASKETBALL. (front row) Cecil Rucker; 
Bill Varner; Tim Andree; Mike Mitchell (capt.); 
Tom Sluby; Barry Spencer; Marc Kelly (back 
row) Trainer Skip Meyer; Asst. Coach Pete 
Gillen; Asst. Coach Gary Brokaw; John Paxson; 
Ron Rowan; Gary Grassey; Karl Love; Dan 
Duff; Asst. Coach John Shumate; Asst. Coach 
Jim Baron; Head Coach Richard “Digger’’ 
Phelps; Mike Bruton (manager). 
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“Don’t get me wrong, though,” 
commented Phelps. “‘A situation like 
the one we faced this year was more 
than just a challenge; yet, it was one 
that I found to be infinitely reward- 
ing. Of course losing Kelly Tripuka, 
Orlando Woolridge, and Tracy Jack- 
son hurt, but a coach can’t run or 
hide from the reality of a situation 
like that. You just have to go on, 
that’s all.” 

Combine that loss with the loss of 
center Joe Kleine, a transfer to the 
University of Arkansas, and a sched- 
ule that reads like “Who’s Who in 
College Basketball’s Top Ten,” and 
what do you come up with? “A lot of 
big shoes to fill,” admitted Phelps. 
But did N.D.’s flamboyant head 
coach back down when asked at the 
beginning of the season if he had 
compromised his usual lofty goals for 
the team? Not one bit. ““We’re aiming 
for twenty wins and an N.C.A.A. 
tournament bid,’’ maintained 
Phelps, who had seen his teams earn 
eight straight N.C.A.A. invitations 
and twenty or more games the last 
six years. 

Obviously, Digger Phelps’ ambi- 
tions did not parallel his squad’s tal- 
ent this year. The team’s final rec- 
ord speaks for itself. Yet, although 
the Irish fell far short of another 
twenty-win slate, the saga of the Rat 
Pack proved to be one of the most 
unpredictable and intriguing stories 
in the annals of Notre Dame sports 
history. 

The season began innocently 
enough with am 82-52 pasting of local 
club Saint Joseph’s of Rensselaer, In- 
diana. It was a typical start for the 
Irish, opening up against an inferior 
team at home in an attempt to estab- 
lish some momentum before the 
perennially brutal road trip over 
Christmas break. What happened 
over the next ten games, however, 
could not have been predicted by 
even the most knowledgeable ex- 
perts of college basketball. 

Phelps’ undermanned lineup pro- 


ceeded to drop nine of its next ten 
games — the worst start for an N.D; 
basketball team since the 1971-1972 
season, Digger’s first at Notre Dame} 
Losses to Indiana, Kentucky and Vir-} 
ginia on the road were to be expected.) 
Yet, it was the manner in which the 
Irish lost these contests that was 
most enlightening. Down inj 
Bloomington, N.D. stayed with Bob-} 
by Knight’s Hoosiers for twenty min-} 
utes but were consequently blown) 
out in the second half. Against Ken-¥ 
tucky, the Irish were forced to play a 
slow-down, much to the displeasure} 
of the Wildcat’s rabid fans. The? 


game plan finally backfired in a 34-28 | 
overtime defeat. Finally, the Irish} 
were visibly outmanned against the} 
Ralph Sampson-led Virginia Cava-# 
hers, taking it on the chin by a 33-} 
point margin. 

Even more shocking than the road 
losses, however, was the team’s per- 
formance in its own backyard. The | 
highly-regarded and long-time rival } 
Bruins of U.C.L.A. refused to crack 
under the pressure of recent allega- 
tions by the N.C.A.A. concerning 
their basketball program, nor were | 
they phased by a keyed-up N.D. 
crowd. The Bruins pulled away to a) 
75-49 victory over the struggling Ir- 
ish. Subsequent losses to relatively 
unknown Murray State and North- 
ern Illinois further pointed to the 
fact that Notre Dame had a long way 
to go before it could compete with the } 
remainder of its schedule. Com-— 
mented Phelps, “People just have to 
realize that we’ve been on a nine- 
year high, and now we’re rebuilding. 
It’s just going to take some time. You 
don’t graduate a class like we did last 
year and then expect to turn around | 
and tear up a schedule like we play. 
We’ve just got to keep at it until we } 
can go out there with the attitude 
that we can get it done. Sooner or 
later we'll crack this thing — play out 
of it. We just have to let it run its 
course.” 


Photo by Chris Barlock 


AT ARMS LENGTH. Cecil Rucker awaits the 
pass from a fellow Irishman. The sophomore for- 
ward was a crowd pleaser with his patented 
slamdunks and gutsy style of play. 


TOUR DE FORCE. Tim Andree snares a re- 
bound in a match-up against Marquette. In his 
third year of play, the Irish center averaged 
eight points and five rebounds per game. 

Photo by Chery] Ertelt 


BEGGING TO DIFFER. Digger Phelps shows his 
displeasure with a call during the N.D.-I.U. 
game at Bloomington, Indiana. Phelps’ efforts 


were to no avail as the Irish lost to the Hoosiers, 
69-55. 


Photo by Cheryl Ertelt 
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COURTSIDE CROUCH. Head Coach Digger 
Phelps ponders his next move from the best seat 
in the house. 


Photo by Jim Klocke 
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Rat Pack 


cont. 

Despite the rough start, Phelps re- 
mained closer to the Rat Pack than 
any team in the past. Even in mid- 
January, when his then 3-10 squad 
was playing so poorly that coaching 
must have seemed like an exercise in 
frustration, the veteran coach con- 
ceded, “I can sympathize with my 
players because they’ve been the 
underdog's in almost every game so 
far this year. Constantly being the 
underdog offers a whole new per- 
spective for me, too. Especially here 
at Notre Dame where we’ve all been 
spoiled with winning, including my- 
self. Yet I’ve sided with the under- 
dog all my life. I like the challenge 
that such a role creates and I think 
my players do, too. Just because we 
aren’t expected to win every time we 
go out on the floor doesn’t mean it’s 
any easier to coach or play the game. 
Rather, it involves a different kind 
of challenge that can be just as diffi- 
cult but perhaps more rewarding, 
win or lose.” 

Phelps continued, “I’m extremely 
proud to be associated with this 
year’s team. What these guys lack in 
terms of physical assets, they make 
up for with hustle and determina- 
tion. There hasn’t been a time all 
year when I didn’t think any of them 
was giving less than 100 percent. I’d 
be disappointed if they ever gave up 
on themselves, but they haven't. 
Considering our lack of size and 
depth due to injuries, academic 
problems, and various other factors, 
I think we’ve more than held our 
own against some of the best talent 
college basketball has to offer. Re- 
member, almost everyone is playing 
out of position. We’ve had to change 
our whole style of play and that 
takes time. Many of these guys have 
had to sacrifice their individual 
game for the sake of winning as a 
team. But I think we’ve finally ad- 
justed to the point where everyone 
feels comfortable with his role on the 
court. If we’re going to make a move, 
though, it’s got to be now.” 


BACK PROBLEMS. Junior guard John Pax- 
son, double-teamed much of the year, strains 
to avoid an airborne Jim Thomas of Indiana. 


Photo by John Macor 
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BANKING ON IT. Despite the presence of a 
U.C.L.A. player, center Tim Andree only has 
eyes for the bucket as he gets set to release a 
jump shot. 


EXTENDING A HAND. Freshman Dan Duff's 
driving layup attempt is foiled by a U.C.L.A. 
Bruin. Duff was sidelined most of the year 
with an ankle injury. 


UNDER THE BOARDWORK. Sophomore for- 
wards Barry Spencer and Cecil Rucker battle 
for rebounding position against Davidson at 
the A.C.C. The Irish cagers went on the 
trounce their visitors from North Carolina by 
a score of 59-45. 


Photos by Chris Barlock 


Photo by Jim Klocke 
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Rat Pack .... 


For a while it appeared as if the 
then 2-8 Irish were going to make 
that move. Following the heart- 
breaking 57-55 loss to number six- 
ranked San Francisco on the west 
coast, Phelps and company returned 
to South Bend for a seven-game 
homestand. Winning five of those 
seven, the Irish looked like a brand 
new ballclub, causing Digger to un- 
earth previously buried hopes for an 
N.C.A.A. Tournament bid. ‘“‘We’re 
now playing to win instead of play- 
ing not to lose,’’ related Phelps. 
“More than anything, we’re playing 
with the poise and confidence we 
didn’t seem to have early in the 
season.” 

Included in the winning skein 
were dramatic victories over two 
top-ten-ranked ballclubs — Idaho 
and San Francisco. The now 7-11 Ir- 
ish were on a roll at home and 
Phelps, always the diplomat, gave 
credit where credit was due — to the 
Notre Dame crowd. “This may be the 
best student body I’ve seen here in 
terms of support.” The Irish coach 
continued, “This year has been a 
growing experience for all of us — 
me, the players, and the fans. We 
know now what it’s like to lose — to 
be the underdog. The fans have been 
spoiled in the past. But this year 
they’ve been better than ever, know- 
ing that we’ve been playing on guts 
the whole time.” 

Like any other good thing, all win- 
ning streaks must someday come to 
an end. For Digger Phelps’ Fight- 
ing Irish, reality set back in with a 
heart-breaking road loss to U.C.L.A. 
in front of a national television audi- 
ence. Despite putting together two 
solid halves of basketball, Digger’s 
troops couldn’t put the ball in the 
hoop when it counted most — in the 
final seconds of the game. The Irish 
had embarked on a losing skid that 
would see them drop five of their 
next six contests, burying all hopes 
for any kind of post-season tourna- 
ment bid. Playing visibly better bas- 
ketball in the second half of the sea- 
son, the squad closed out the year by 
taking two of its last three games 
and finishing with a final mark of 10 
wins and 17 losses. 

Although it was not the kind of 
comeback that dreams are made of, 
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the 1982 Irish showed a significant 
improvement over their perform- 
ance in December of 1981. It would 
be an understatement to say that 
the team was thin on talent and 
physical strength. Yet, Digger’s 
crew was a determined group of ball- 
players whose improvement could 
be measured statistically and in 
terms of the growing confidence 
that seemed to affect each team 
member’s play as the season wore 
on. Over their first eleven games (2- 
9), the Irish converted only 46% of 
their field goal attempts and 61% of 
their free throws. These figures 
changed dramatically over the final 
sixteen contests in which the club 
recovered to hit 50% from the field 
and 72% from the foul line — a no- 
ticeable improvement in play. 

Reflecting on the season, a sur- 
prisingly complacent Phelps had 
only positive thoughts. Said the 
tenth-year Irish mentor, ““You have 
to understand that basketball is a 
game and only one small part of our 
lives. ’m not really disappointed. 
I’m sure my players are more dis- 
appointed than I am. I’m proud of 
the way they played and think we 
can all use this season as a learning 
experience to apply later in life. 
Looking back on a season, I’ve re- 
examined my values and priorities 
and gained a whole new perspective 
from them. I’m just looking forward 
to next year — that’s all.” 

On that note Digger Phelps closed 
the door on the 1981-1982 basketball 
season. Losing only Captain Mike 
Mitchell along with senior walk-ons 
Mare “World” Kelly and Gary “At 
Least I Hit Air’ Grassey, the squad 
has a lot to look forward to in the 
coming years. Although Mitchell’s 
inspiring backcourt leadership will 
be missed, the Irish will be return- 
ing a solid nucleus led by All- 
American guard John Paxson. With 
a fresh start and added depth that 
includes at least five incoming high 
school standouts, the future of 
Notre Dame basketball is not as con- 
troversial a subject matter as it once 
appeared to be. “‘We’ll be back,” pre- 
dicted Digger Phelps. “Just you wait 
and see.” 

— Paul Froetscher 


Photo by Jim Klocke 


DRIVING OFFENSIVELY. Guard John Pax- 
son displays the intensity and ability that 
brought him the acclaim of opposing coaches 
around the country. 


FLYING HIGH. Cecil Rucker (43) takes it 
through the air and to the hoop in the season 
opener against St. Joseph’s of Indiana. Ruck- 
er led the Rat Pack with 22 points and 15 
rebounds this match. 


ALWAYS ON HIS TOES. Mike Mitchell (15) 
guards DePaul’s Skip Dillard. Mitchell en- 
joyed his best game against San Francisco in 
the A.C.C., scoring 19 points. 


BASKETBALL 
(Won 10 — Lost: 17) 


Saint Joseph’s 
Indiana 
EGA 
Murray State 
Northern Illinois 
Valparaiso 
Kentucky 
Missouri 
LaSalle 
Virginia 

San Francisco 
Davidson 
Villanova 
Maryland 
Idaho 

Maine 
Marquette 

San Francisco 
LEC LA: 
North Carolina State 
Seton Hall 
South Carolina 
Fordham 
DePaul 
Northern Iowa 
Dayton 
Michigan 
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The Coming Of Age 


No longer in its infant stages, the time had come to 
see whether the varsity soccer program, now five years 
old, had developed to the point where it could compete 


A lot can be said for aging. 


Advertisers have aroused the pub- 
lic’s interest with the idea that some 
things don’t get older, just better. 
The producers of Paul Masson stress 
that they “will sell no wine before its 
time.” Simply, some things can’t be 
rushed. Rather, they have to endure 
an aging process where time and 
patience are the key ingredients toa 
successful product. 

Participating in its fifth year of 
varsity play and facing its toughest 
schedule ever, the time had come to 
see whether or not Notre Dame soc- 
cer, like a fine wine, had come of age. 
Despite games against nationally 
ranked powers Indiana and St. 
Louis, Coach Rich Hunter remained 
confident in his team’s ability. Com- 
mented Hunter, “We know we can 
compete with the best collegiate soc- 
cer teams in the nation. Now we 
have to beat them. I think this is our 
year.” 

Hunter had reason to be confident 
considering three of his top four 
scorers were returning to the lineup. 
Led by 1980 standouts Sami Kahale, 

cd O’Malley, and Rob Snyder, the 
Irish hoped for a high-scoring year. 
They were also committed to playing 
their own brand of soccer. Com- 
mented Ed O’Malley, “I guess a big 
difference between this team and 
the past ones is that we won’t 
change our style to fit another 
team’s. We are confident that we can 
beat any team with our game.” 

Their strategy paid off early as the 
Irish manhandled both Grace Col- 
lege and Loyola with 7-0 shutouts. 
The real test, however, took place 
against sixth-ranked St. Louis 
University in front of the largest 
home crowd in the history of Notre 
Dame soccer. Battling it out, the Ir- 
ish held on and succeeded in ending 
the regulation period with the score 
tied. Two overtimes later, the Irish 
were victorious, 4-3. The final goal 
was scored by Co-captain Sami 
Kahale on a penalty kick. The Rome, 
Italy native reminisced, ‘I don’t 
even remember kicking the ball, but 
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with the best. 


I remember the pressure. There it 
was, four years of Notre Dame soc- 
cer right there in one kick. Even 
though the score didn’t hit me until 
later, it was simply a dream come 
true.’”’ Remarked O’Malley, ‘“‘St. 
Louis is to soccer what U.C.L.A. is to 
basketball. It’s nice to finally show 
everyone that we aren’t a bunch of 
yokels, but rather, that we can beat 
the best of them.’”’ Commented Co- 
captain Jim Stein, “Evenif the game 
had ended in a tie, it still would have 
marked a great victory for us. As it 


HITTING THE DECK. Senior midfielder Ed 
O’Malley’s all-out hustle typified the soccer 
team’s aggressive, attacking style of play. 


was, it just felt good.” 

The win against St. Louis marked ~ 
the greatest victory in the history of — 
Notre Dame soccer. A bid to the 
N.C.A.A. began to look promising. — 
With the confidence that their team © 
had come of age, the Irish got ready 
for a long season ahead. 


| 


iSQUEEZE PLAY. Center forward Sami Kahale 
jis screened from the ball by two Wisconsin play- 
vers. Kahale, who finished his career as the 
second-leading scorer in Irish soccer history, 
was also named to several post-season all-star 
'teams. 


‘noimnales eRe Sanne eo nintee akie ari comers tegen a yen ae 
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A JOB WELL DONE. Sophomore forward Rob 
Snyder is congratulated by Ted Shwartz after 
the Dallas, Texas native tallied a goal and an 
assist in a 2-2 tie against the highly regarded 
Wisconsin Badgers. 


CHASE SCENE. Sprinting ahead while attemp- 
ting to maintain control of the ball, Junior strik- 
er Mario Manta is trailed by an Indiana defen- 
der in a game won by the top-ranked Hoosiers, 
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The win against St. Louis set the 
momentum for what Hunter re- 
ferred to as, “the greatest season 
ever in Notre Dame soccer.” The Ir- 
ish went on to tally three more ties 
in overtime competition and eight 
more wins before falling to Western 
Michigan. Scrambling against 
powerhouses Wisconsin, Ohio State 
and Wheaton, the squad failed to 
come out with anything better than 
a tie. But in their duel with Mar- 
quette, Irish prayers were once 
again answered by Sami Kahale who 
scored with only 4:02 remaining in 
double-overtime to defeat the War- 
riors 1-0. 

“For the first time since I’ve been 
here,’”’ commented co-captain Jim 
Stein, “we were the team who dared 
to come back. Against Ohio State, 
with only fifty seconds on the clock, 
we rallied to tie the score 2-2. Deter- 
mination made up for lack of skills.” 

But determination could only 
make up for so much as the Irish lost 
three of their next four games to 
Nestern Michigan, Akron and top- 
ranked NCAA contender Indiana. 
With a 12-3-3 overall record staring 
them in the face, the Irish real- 
ized that their chance for a 
NCAA bid was slim. Their 2-1 loss 
to Bowling Green put the invitation 
totally out of reach. 

“Even without the bid,’ com- 
mented Senior Ed O’Malley, “‘I 
walked away with a feeling of satis- 
faction. This was a decisive year for 
us. We had a winning season with a 
major Division I schedule. We beat 
St. Louis and had a close loss to Indi- 
ana. It’s nice to walk away not leav- 
ing a job undone. As a program, we 
will go from here.” 

And indeed, Notre Dame soccer 
will go from here because some 
things just get better with age. And 
Notre Dame soccer is one of them. 

— Ann Hardie 


BUTTING IN. Sophomore forward Rob Sny- 
der makes a key offensive play to break away 
from -his opponent. Snyder tallied twelve 
goals and twelve assists to finish second in 
scoring behind standout Sami Kahale. 
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SOCCER 
| (Won 15 — Lost 4 — Tied 3) 
| N.D. OPP. 


Grace 

Loyola 

St. Louis 

St. Joseph’s 
Valparaiso 
Ohio State 
Wheaton 
Dayton 
DePaul 
Michigan State 
Chicago 
Marquette 
Wisconsin 

St. Joseph’s 
Western Michigan 
Akron 
Northwestern 
Indiana 
Valparaiso 
Wright State 
Bowling Green 
Louisville 
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A PENALTY FOR THE IRISH. Leading scorer 
Sami Kahale expresses his emotion to a home 
crowd after his tying goal against St. Louis. 
Kahale scored on a penalty kick in double over- 
time to defeat St. Louis 4-3. 


TAKES TWO TO TANGLE. Midfielder Ed O’Mal- 
ley (26) overruns his opponent. O’Malley com- 
piled 12 of Notre Dame’s 92 goals for the season. 
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SOCCER. (front row) Asst. Coach Tom Van- 
Meter; Bruce Novotny; Dave Bidinger; Rob 
Snyder; Phil Sweetser; Sami Kahale; Jim Stein; 
Ed Williams; Steve Chang; Dominic Driano; 
Rich Herdegen; Ken Harkenrider; Alan Gionat- 
ti (back row) Manager Steve Heidrich; Asst. 
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Coach Hank Hofman; John Milligan; Mario 
Manta; Ted Schwartz; Mike Sullivan; Kevin 
Coghlan; Ed O’Malley; Roger Brown; Larry 
Smith; Steve Berry; Brad McCurrie; Joe Holter- 
mann; Jay Schwartz; Tom Holubeck; Gerard 
McCarthy; Head Coach Rich Hunter. 
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Fun And Games 


Minus the pro contracts and scholarships 
of other big-time college programs, the 
Irish Field Hockey Team found an even 
better reason to play — for the fun of it. 


Oe athletics aren’t sup- 


posed to be fun. At least that seems 
to be the prevailing attitude among 
nationally prominent schools today. 
Recently graduated teenage super- 
stars find themselves thrown direct- 
ly into the flames of big-time college 
sports programs kindled by inten- 
sive recruiting wars, enticing finan- 
cial rewards, and alumni pressure. 

For Notre Dame’s Field Hockey 
Team, though, the only way to play 
the game is for the fun of it. “There’s 
no such thing as a pro contract, and 
since we have no scholarship players 
either, the only real incentive to 
play is the enjoyment and good 
times we get out of it,” remarked Co- 
captain Giana Marrone. If team 
camaraderie is the glue that holds 
the squad together, it may also be 
the catalyst behind winning sea- 
sons. 

The Irish Field Hockey squad, re- 
bounding sharply from a disappoint- 


FIELD HOCKEY: (front row) Janet Hlavin; 
Jeanne Grasso; Clare Henry; Sue Carroll; Pat 
Neville; Toby Martin; Liz Maloof (second row) 
Liz Fisher; Jetsy Totten; Mary Reilly; Michelle 
Rooney; Debbie Raehl; Laurie Barry (third 
row) Giana Marrone; Mary Ann Esch; Asst. 
Coach Quinten Dreesmann; Coach Jan Galen 
(back row) Kathy Ray; Karen Korowicki; Eliz- 
abeth Mohrman. 


MAKING A PASS. There’s no one around as 
Freshman Mary Ann Esch passes upfield 
against Goshen. The Irish narrowly escaped 
with a victory over their intrastate rival by a 
score of 2-1. 
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ing previous season, reached the 
.500 mark this year for the first time 
ever. More impressive is that they 
did it without one senior on the en- 
tire roster. Currently a Division II 
team, the Irish women also faced a 
ruthless schedule loaded with schol- 
arship-saturated Division I schools. 
Presently, Notre Dame does not 
award athletic scholarships to out- 
standing high school field hockey 
prodigies. 

Leading the attack at the forward 
post, Junior Kathy Ray topped the 
squad in goals with her stick- 
handling mastery and accurate 
shot. She was assisted by the solid 
all-round play of sophomore team- 
mate Clare Henry. 

Defensively, the Irish, bolstered 
by the intimidating presence of Co- 
captains Giana Marrone and Jeanne 
Grasso, posted a total of seven shut- 
outs. Much of the credit, however, 
was due to the cat-like reflexes of 


third-year goalie Debbie Raehl. 
Raehl, who played field hockey for 
the first time as a freshman, con- 
tinued to show improvement in her 
third season as netminder. 

“What I like is that the program is 
not so regimented that you can’t 
have fun,” commented Henry. The 
personable forward continued, 
“Coach Galen is the perfect cross be- 
tween friend and coach. The way I 
look at it is that having over twenty 
girls on the squad provides the 
opportunity for me to make that 
many new friends.” 

With any luck, the varsity Field 
Hockey Team, in only its fourth year, 
will continue its recent trend to- 
wards the establishment of a big- 
time college program in the future. 
What will separate them from the 
others, however, is that the Irish 
will be playing for an even greater 
cause — for the fun of it. 

— Paul Froetscher 


|}CAUGHT IN FLIGHT. Goalie Debbie Raehl gets 

set to catch a high, hard one. The third-year 
starter had never played field hockey before 
trying out as a freshman. 


Photos by Chery] Ertelt 
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FIELD HOCKEY 
(Won 11-Lost 11) 


_N.D. OPP. 
Albion 

Hope College 
Kalamazoo 

Ohio University 
Purdue 
Franklin 

Berea 

Bemidigi State 
Taylor 

Goshen 
Indiana 

Marion 
Northwestern 
Goshen 
Valparaiso 
Marion 

Colgate 
Rochester 
Houghton 
Syracuse 

Ball State 
Southern Illinois 
Edwardsville 
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\ STICKY SITUATION. Sophomore Karen 
orowicki outmaneuvers her opponents with 
jome hard-nosed stickwork. 
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Born To Run 


Cross-country runners are unique 
individuals. Ignoring pain is 
not only an accepted part of their 
daily routine, in many respects 


C it is a way of life. 
ross-country runners are def- of the Irish. Both agreed that the 


initely of a different breed. The 
typical cross-country runner covers 
up to fifteen miles of ground in a 
single workout. He pushes his body 
to its imit and develops a tolerance 
for pain that demands complete 
physical and mental discipline. To 
many people, cross-country running 
is a masochistic activity lacking any 
real purpose or value. But for the 
avid running enthusiast, a rigorous 
training program is more than just 
an activity — it is a way of life. 

“Cross-country is different than 
other sports,” related Senior Tony 
Hatherly. “It involves more of a per- 
sonal ambition on the part of the 
athlete. In a sense, it teaches you 
discipline and sacrifice. Sometimes 
running can be sheer agony, but the 
physical pain and mental anguish 
are all a part of the satisfaction of 
setting a record or a personal best 
time.” 

Although cross-country running 
can be avery satisfying personal ex- 
perience, on a team level the feeling 
was not quite the same. “The poten- 
tial was there but the performance 
wasn’t,” offered Hatherly. Head 
Coach Joe Piane didn’t argue with 
his co-captain. “The season was just 
not as exciting as it could have 
been,” stated the coach who com- 
pleted his seventh year at the helm 


ri on) 


CROSS-COUNTRY; (front row) Dan Shannon; 
John McNamara; Jim Tyler; Rich Matta; Dave 
Diebold; Tim O’Conner; Ed Juba; Mike Poirier 
(second row) Ralph Caron; Tim Bartrand; 
Mare Wozniak; Dan Walsh; Bill Courtney; John 
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RISH bak 


Ohio State meet, a 15-50 victory, was 
the highlight of the season. Piane 
also cited the Indiana Big State 
Championships as another peak in 
the schedule. The Irish placed third 
out of twenty teams over the five- 
mile course, paced by junior transfer 
Mark Wozniak’s eighth place finish. 
“There are two forces that provide 
me with the motivation to run cross- 
country,’ explained Sophomore 
Ralph Caron. ‘First, there is the 
team aspect. A team victory is al- 
ways something to shoot for. Second, 
there is the individual aspect. Peo- 
ple don’t understand how running 
long distance can not only be toler- 
ated, but actually enjoyed. I almost 
need to run daily. It gives me time to 
be alone with my thoughts. I feel 
very comfortable and care-free.”’ 
Whether for personal or team 
glory, running cross-country at the 
college level is a formidable chal- 
lenge. It demands plenty of guts and 
yields little glory. But for the few 
individuals willing to make the 
necessary sacrifices, running is an 
experience that becomes part of ev- 
eryday living. It becomes, in ess- 
ence, a way of life. Cross-country 
runners are definitely of a different 
breed. 
— Dave Irwin 
— Paul Froetscher 
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Adams; Ed Willenbrink; Tim Connelly; Jim 
Moyar (back row) Coach Joe Piane; Andy 
Dillon; Tim Cannon; Tim Novak; Co-captain 
Pat Sullivan; Greg Allen; Bill Dwyer; Mana- 
ger Larry LaLuzerne. 


TOO CLOSE FOR COMFORT. Runners desper- 
ately attempt to establish strategic positioning 
at the National Catholic Invitational despite 
the presence of others trying to do the same 
thing. The start of a cross-country race is 
perhaps the single most important part of the 
entire event. 


CROSS-COUNTRY 
(Won 1-Lost 1) 


N.D. OPP. 

15 Ohio State 50 
National Catholic 
Championships 


(Second Place) 
Notre Dame 


Invitational ; ; 
(Eleventh Place) LEADER OF THE PACK, Co-captain Pat Sulli- 
40 Plorida Stat 15 van churns out the miles in solitude as he heads 
orlda otate into the home stretch of a five-mile run. 
Indiana Big State 
Championships 


(Third Place) 
Central Collegiate 
Conference 
Championships 
(Twelfth Place) 


AN IRISH JOG. Cross-country can be a lonely 
sport but it doesn’t have to be. The Irish demon- 
strate the team aspect of their sport as they run 
in a pack on the soft earth of Burke Memorial 
Golf Course. 
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Not Half Bad 


Rebounding from a dismal 3-19 mark 
the previous year, the Volleyball 
Team adopted a new look in its 
quest for a .500 season. The result 
was a winning attitude, reflecting 
an upgraded crop of talent and, 
most importantly, a dramatically 
improved record. 


A. eternal optimist will look at 


a half-empty glass of water and say 
it’s half-full. And, of course, an eter- 
nal pessimist will look at the same 
glass and say the opposite. The 
members of the Volleyball Team, 
who engaged in their second year of 
varsity play and compiled a regular 
season record close to the .500 mark, 
chose to side with the optimist. 

Suffering from a 3-19 mark in its 
first year of varsity status, the 
squad, determined to reach its pre- 
season goal of a .500 season, under- 
went an intensive training program 
which started early in the summer 
months. The program consisted of 
running — twenty-five fifty yard 
sprints and eight 440’s — jumping 
rope — eight minutes for three sets, 
and weight lifting — the same pro- 
gram followed by the N.D. varsity 
football and basketball players. 

As the fall semester neared, the 
team arrived back in the hot, muggy 
climate of South Bend one week ear- 
ly to engage in double session prac- 
tices. Once classes had started, prac- 
tices dropped to single sessions, five 
days a week. By their first match, a 
narrow defeat by Purdue-Calumet, 
the team could tell that all of its hard 
work was beginning to pay off. 

One other factor paying off for the 
Irish was that for the first time the 
squad had been granted schol- 
arships. Jackie Pagley, a solid de- 
fensive specialist in her three years 
on the team, was one of three girls to 
receive grant-in-aid. The other two 
members were freshmen Mary Jo 
Hensler and Josephine Maternow- 
ski, both of whom participated in 
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Junior Olympics as high school 
standouts. According to the veteran 
Pagley, “The drive and determina- 
tion of the new blood really rubbed 
off on those of us who had endured a 
disappointing record the previous 
season. They were the catalysts that 
sparked the change from a pessimis- 
tic to optimistic attitude.”’ She con- 
tinued, “Now we go into every game 
knowing that we have at least a 50/ 
50 chance of winning. That wasn’t 
the case last year.” 

Going into matches often meant 
going away from the Notre Dame 
campus. The Irish faced an extreme- 
ly tough schedule dominated by 
away matches. But for Senior Kathy 
Dages, the trips away often provided 
welcome relief from the routine of 
campus life. “We really became a 
close group, especially after spend- 
ing so much time on the road 
together,’’ commented Dages. 
“Since volleyball relies so heavily on 
communication, it can’t hurt to 
know your teammates well.” 

For Pagley, the match at Roches- 
ter during their October trip to up- 
state New York highlighted the sea- 
son. ‘‘The Notre Dame Club of 
Rochester turned out to cheer us 
on.” Pagley reminisced. “They were 
singing the fight song and making 
us feel so important.” 

For ateam that finished so close to 
its goal of a .500 season, established 
a new winning attitude, and made 
others feel good along the way, 
that’s not half bad. 

— Ann Hardie 
— Paul Froetscher 


TWIN TOWERS. Freshmen Angela Watson 
and Josephine Maternowski show a dual 
effort at the net. The team went on to beat 
Oakland City by a score of 3-1. 
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BENDING OVER BACKWARDS. Josephine 
Maternowski gets down on her knees for the Irish. 
The freshman blocking specialist was a key asset 
to the near .500 season. 


THE SKY’S THE LIMIT. Senior Jan Yurgealitis 
moves heavenward to spike one over the net for 
the Irish. The Pittsford, New York native was a 
powerful attacker for the team. 
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(Won 17-Lost 22) 
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Purdue-Calumet 
Valparaiso 
Huntington College 
Taylor 

Southwest Michigan 
Southwest Michigan 
Hillsdale 

Hillsdale 

Saint Mary’s 
Chicago State 
Loyola 

Indiana State 
Saint Joseph’s 
Saint Mary’s 
IUPU-Fort Wayne 
DePauw 

Butler 

Oakland City 
Wisconsin-Parkside 
Concordia College 
Saint Xavier 

Saint Francis 
Anderson 
IUPU-Indianapolis 
Manchester 
Butler 

Rochester 

East Stroudsburg 
IUPU-Fort Wayne 
(forfeit) 

Ithaca 

Syracuse 

Saint Francis 
Goshen 

Bethel 
Purdue-Calumet 
Lake Michigan 
College 
Southwestern 
Saint Francis 
Indiana Central 
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VOLLEYBALL: (front row) Terese Henken; Jean- 
ne Olson; Josephine Maternowski; Carol Homme; 
Maureen Morin (back row) Manager Jane Healey; 
Mary Jo Hensler; Jan Yurgealitis; Jackie Pagley; 
Julia Pearson; Angela Watson; Robin Israel; 
Kathy Dages. 


xsUT-LEVEL PERFORMANCE. Jeanne 
Jison hits the floor to stave off the oppo- 
jition’s attack. The team endured great phy- 
‘ical strains such as bruised elbows and 
yurned knees. 
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Icing On The Cake 


Following a disappointing start, the Irish icers caught on fire 
and won the prestigious Great Lakes Invitational Tournament. 
The club went on to storm by most of its remaining opponents, led by a 
veteran crew of seniors who refused to go down without a fight. 


I was a cold, dark December 
night. The Notre Dame Hockey 
Team had just watched a four-goal 
comeback against league-leading 
Northern Michigan fall short. In- 
stead of a split, fourteen-year Head 
Coach Charles ‘‘Lefty’’ Smith’s 
squad had experienced its fourth 
one-goal loss of the year to the Wild- 
cats. And yet, as that seventh-place 
team boarded the bus for the long, 
overnight trip back to South Bend, 
the veteran coach had an inkling of 
things to come. 

The year had been a tough one to 
that point for the 6-9-1 Irish. Highly- 
touted at the outset, the veteran 
club got off to its fastest start in the 
23-year history of the sport (3-0-1), 
only to drop twin setbacks to North- 
ern Michigan and Ferris State in the 
span of less than a month. The gap 
between potential and reality was 
still quite evident. This was a fact 
everyone, especially Smith, real- 
ized. 

Yet somehow, someway, those two 
games in Northern’s Lakeview Are- 
na had instilled a new, resolute spir- 
it in Smith’s skaters. Shorthanded 
in every respect, they had taken the 
two-time defending champions of 
the Central Collegiate Hockey Asso- 
ciation to the limit. In doing so, they 
had proved something to Smith and 
to themselves. Although it would be 
another three weeks before the Irish 
showed to others what they had 
shown their coach, that chilling 
night in Northern Michigan marked 
the turning point in what was to be- 
come one of the greatest seasons in 
N.D. hockey history. 

First it was the prestigious Great 
Lakes Invitational Tournament in 
Detroit. After surprising Michigan 
in the semi-final round, the upstart 
Irish stunned the entire hockey 
world when Jeff Logan’s wrist shot 
at 9:07 of the final period gave the 
Irish a 4-3 championship upset of 
five-time title defender Michigan 
Tech. Dave Laurion earned tourna- 
ment M.V.P. honors for his two- 
game, 46-save performance, while 
John Schmidt was named ESPN’s 
Player-of-the-Game. As if that 
weren't enough, Senior Dave Poulin 
earned the Owens Corning Amateur 
Athlete of the Week award for his 
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efforts. In front of ESPN’s nation- 
wide cameras and an N.C.A.A. re- 
cord crowd of 19,225 fans in Joe 
Louis Arena, it was the biggest win 
in the history of Notre Dame hockey. 

Following a win and a tie against 
Michigan, the league-leading Bowl- 
ing Green Falcons were next on 
N.D.’s march through the standings. 
Playing with all the poise and confi- 
dence of a title contender, the two- 
game series in the A.C.C. was a classic. 
On Friday night the Irish rallied 
from a three-goal deficit to send the 
contest into overtime. Freshman 
Brent Chapman’s goal just 3:50 la- 
ter gave N.D. a 9-8 victory — and 
Bowling Green their first defeat in 
two months. The next day, the Irish 
rallied from three down to once 
again send the game into overtime, 
only to see the Falcons claim an 8-7 
triumph in the extra session. Yet 
Smith knew his experienced squad 
was coming of age, and at just the 
right time. “This team can play with 
anybody,” remarked the head coach 
as he left the ice on Saturday — and 
he was right. 

A trip to Michigan Tech’s Winter 
Carnival followed, and after a 7-1 
opening-night loss, Notre Dame 
embarked on a five-game winning 
streak, the second longest in the 
school’s history. Series sweeps of 
Lake Superior State and Ferris 
State in near flawless performances 
moved the Irish above the .500 mark 
in the C.C.H.A. for the first time in 
three months and put them just a 
half-game out of fourth place. 

That would soon change, however, 
as a 3-2 upset of fifth-ranked Michi- 
gan State before a capacity crowd at 
the A.C.C. and a wild 10-8 victory 
over Western Michigan on the final 
night of the regular season pushed 
the Irish into fourth place and a 
home-ice advantage for the playoffs. 
The victory gave Smith his first 20- 
win season in five years, and in a 


welcome change from years past,, 


eleven of those victories came with- 
in the “friendly confines” of the 
Athletic and Convocation Center. 


HOT UNDER THE COLLARD. Senior Dan 
Collard looks like he wants to settle things on 
his own in a late-season contest against Lake 
Superior State. The Irish swept the weekend 
series against their rivals from the C.C.H.A. 
by identical scores of 5-1. 


LEADING THE CHARGE. Although usually the 
smallest man on the ice, Junior Mark Doman 
contributed greatly with his scrappy, aggres- 
sive style of play. 


SCREEN SHOT. Sophomore defenseman Joe 
Bowie unleashes a low, hard slapshot towards 
the goal. Bowie proved to be a proficient scorer 
with six goals and 23 assists during the regular 
season. 


Photos by Jim Klocke 


TOGETHERNESS. The icers pause for a brief 
moment of reflection before going into battle. 
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HOCKEY 


(Won 23 — Lost 15 — Tied 2) 


N.D. 

York 

York 

Ohio State 

Ohio State 
Northern Michigan 
Northern Michigan 
Western Michigan 
Western Michigan 
Michigan State 
Michigan State 
Ohio State 

Ohio State 

Ferris State 

Ferris State 

Miami 

Miami 

Northern Michigan 
Northern Michigan 


Michigan 
Michigan Tech 
(First Place) 


Michigan 
Michigan 
Bowling Green 
Bowling Green 
Michigan Tech 
Michigan Tech 
Lake Superior 
Lake Superior 
Ferris State 
Ferris State 
Michigan State 
Michigan State 
Western Michigan 
Western Michigan 
C.C.H.A. Playoffs 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Bowling Green 
Michigan State 
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Great Lakes Tournament 


Illinois — Chicago Circle 
Illinois — Chicago Circle 
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Hockey at Notre Dame had become 
fun again, and a look at Smith’s per- 
sonnel tells why. Sure, the underclass- 
men had helped — Juniors Kirt Bjork, 
Rex Bellomy, John Higgins, Mark Do- 
man and Dave Lucia all set individual 
regular-season highs for themselves, 
while classmate Bob McNamara was 
between the pipes in the crucial five- 
game win streak for the Irish. Sopho- 
more Joe Bowie increased his scoring 
nearly ten-fold from the year before, 
and Mike Metzler, Adam Parsons and 
Tony Bonadio contributed when call- 
ed upon. Rookies Brent Chapman, 
John Deasey, Tim Reilly, Rob Ricci 
and Paul Salem showed that Notre 
Dame hockey is in safe hands for the 
future. 

Yet, for the group of eleven seniors, 
the future was now, and they made 
the most of it. To single any one of 
them out in particular would be an in- 
justice. If ever there were a team 
effort, this was it. Manager Rick Tho- 
mas — an unsung hero if there ever 
were one. Backup goalie Dan O’Donnell 
— he didn’t see much game time but 
his work in practice was invaluable. 
Defenseman John Cox — a talented 
player whose season was cut short by 
injury. Yet, he cared as much as any. 
Left wing Dan Collard — he earned a 
spot on the fourth line midway 
through the season, and teamed with 
Dave Lucia and Mark Doman to give 
Smith a lineup twelve forwards deep. 
Jim Brown — the “enforcer” on the 
blue line. Defenseman John Schmidt 
— tallied 39 points en route to honor- 


Photos by Jim Klocke 


able mention All-C.C.H.A. honors. Dave 
Laurion — the steady goaltender who 
will best be remembered for his Most 
Valuable Player performance at the 
Great Lakes Invitational. Jeff Perry 
— tripled his scoring output from a 
year ago. Jeff Logan — co-captain and 
leading scorer as a junior, it was his 
shot in Detroit that put N.D. back on 
track. Bill Rothstein — the aggressive 
left wing was the “guts” of the Irish 
squad, and his 24 goal, 27 assist regu- 
lar season was second on the team 
and a career best. Finally, Co-captain 
Dave Poulin — one of ten finalists for 
the Hobey Baker Award honoring 
America’s best college hockey player, 
the Irish career hat trick leader, all- 
time leading scorer as a center and 
holder of fifth place on the lifetime 
scoring charts. 

The list could go on but the point has 
been made. Notre Dame’s senior class 
of hockey players was a special one 
indeed. They brought excitement and 
winning back into the A.C.C., and that 
was no small task. Most of all, they 
made people forget about what took 
place just two years prior: no more 
placards pleading “‘SSave Hockey” at 
basketball games, no more skating out 
to practice wearing the jersey of the 
college you planned to transfer to. The 
1981-1982 Notre Dame Hockey Team 
insured that hockey in South Bend 
was here to stay. In a pivotal year, 
Lefty’s club was issued a challenge 
and they met it — with all the style in 
the world. 


— Rick Chryst 


OPEN NET. Left wing Bill Rothstein scram- 
bles for a loose puck in front of the goal. The 
senior from Grand Rapids, Minnesota had a 
knack for scoring all season long as he 
finished second on the club in total points. 


HOCKEY. (front row) Dan O‘Donnell; John Cox; 
_ Jim Brown; Bill Rothstein; Dave Poulin; Bob 
| McNamara; Dave Laurion; Jeff Logan; John 
_ Schmidt; Jeff Perry; Mike Lischke (second row) 
| Head Coach Charles “Lefty” Smith; Asst. Coach 


Terry Fairholm; Asst. Coach Lenny Moher; 
Mike Metzler; John Higgins; John Keating; 
Adam Parsons; Mark Doman; Rex Bellomy; 
Dave Lucia; Kirt Bjork; Tony Bonadio; Joe 
Bowie; Ron Zamber (back row) Rick Thomas 


ON TOP OF THINGS . John Schmidt appears to 
have everything under control in a misunder- 
standing at the goal. Schmidt, a defenseman 
who was selected by the Montreal Canadiens in 
the 1980 N.H.L. entry draft, scored only six 
goals for the season, but notched 33 assists to 
lead the club in that category. 


CLEARING THE PUCK. Goalie Dave Laurion 
sweeps the puck out of his own end. The fourth- 
year netminder was outstanding all year long 
after recovering from strained ligaments which 
sidelined him the year before. 


(manager); Brent Chapman; Mark Colon; John 
Deasey; Paul Salem; Rob Ricci; Sean Regan; 
Tim Reilly; Jim Jones; Steve Ely; Rev. James 
Riehle, C.S.C. 
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A Season Of Near Misses 


While the Irish just missed a N.C.A.A. 


Tournament bid, Head Coach Mary DiStanislao can find conso- 


lation in knowing that she has the nucleus of a winning 


I t was like ‘‘dribbling in a 
washing machine.” Mary DiStanis- 
lao had uttered these words in a 
dingy locker room at Philadelphia’s 
Palestra to describe the scrappy de- 
fense of Notre Dame’s immediate 
opponent, Mount Saint Mary’s. At 
that time the Irish were 4-2 and 
Mary D. could not have known that 
these words would also befit the en- 
tire season, as she coached her Irish 
team to a 16-4 record before drop- 
ping five straight games to end the 
season at 16-9. 

The second year of Division I com- 
petition began for the Irish with six 
returning veterans, five highly- 
touted freshman recruits, one fresh- 
man walk-on and a considerably up- 
graded schedule. An inspired fresh- 
man, Ruth Kaiser, and seasoned 
veteran Shari Matvey led the 
women in posting their first victory 
over Saint Joseph’s College of Rens- 
selaer, Indiana. The Irish won de- 
cisively, 78-44, and the game 
proved to be just the confidence- 
builder the young team needed be- 
fore facing its second opponent, 
perennial power U.C.L.A. The 
Bruins were an intimidating foe, but 
the Irish discovered that under- 
neath those name-plated uniforms 
were opponents just like any others; 
and the Bruins discovered that the 
Irish were not to be taken lightly as 
they narrowly escaped the A.C.C. 
with a 50-45 win. 

Three days later the upstart 
squad destroyed neighboring Saint 
Mary’s by the score of 92-29 in the 
annual “‘shuttle series” game. They 
then packed their bags for the sea- 
son’s first road game against Butler 
in Indianapolis. The Bulldogs 
taught the Irish a lesson, playing 
with heart and determination in 
handing N.D. its second loss 67-58. 
The team then returned home and 
defeated Northern Illinois in their 
first television appearance. 

With a 3-2 record, the women 
busied themselves with final ex- 
aminations and intermittent prac- 
tice sessions. On December 18, as 
most students headed home for the 
holidays, the Women’s Basketball 
Team steered east to Philadelphia 
for the Penn Holiday Tournament. 
After defeating Penn in the first 
round, they were trampled by 
Mount Saint Mary’s impressive run- 
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team for years to come. 


ning game in the finals. After the 
game, Graduate Assistant Mary 
Murphy consoled some of the de- 
spondent young Irish players. “You 
have to play arun and gun team like 
that once before you can beat a run 


and gun team,’’ said the ex- 
Northwestern University star. The 
squad departed for home having 
earned a second-place plaque. 
Freshman Carrie Bates was also 
named to the all-tournament team. 

Sunday, December 27, traditional- 
ly a day of returning unwanted 
Christmas gifts, marked the return 
of the Irish to the snow-covered city 
of South Bend. Basing operations 
out of the Morris Inn, Mary D.’s crew 
practiced for one week before 
travelling to Kansas City, Missouri 
to play a double-header with the 
men’s team. There they defeated the 
University of Missouri Tigers at 
Kemper Arena. More importantly, 
however, the young squad was grow- 
ing in confidence — a confidence 
that was to persist throughout the 
month of January. 

Following another week of meals 
at the Pay Cafeteria, the surging Ir- 


TEAM DEFENSE. The Irish played a stingy 
man-to-man defense on their home court. For 
two weeks during the season, N.D. was rated 
the nation’s top team in scoring defense, 
allowing only 48 points per game. 


ish faced a brutally cold weekend in 
Minneapolis at the Dial Classic 
Tournament. Victories over 
Creighton and Marquette lifted the 
team’s record to 7-3 as Ruth Kaiser 
joined M.V.P. Mary Beth Schueth on 
the All-Tournament team. 

Notre Dame, riding high on the 
crest of a wave of recent victories, 
closed out its January schedule with 
six more wins. In all, the Irish 
finished the month of January unde- 
feated (9-0) and were beginning to 
gain national recognition by emerg- 
ing as leaders in several N.C.A.A. 
statistical categories. Most impress- 
ive was their two week reign as the 
nation’s top team in scoring defense, 
holding their opponents to an aver- 
age of 48.3 points per game. At 13-3, 
the club entered the month of 
February with a full head of steam 
and ready to face the most critical 
portion of its schedule. 


HANG TIME. Mary Beth Schueth finds herself 
in the air as she looks to pass the ball inside. The 
freshman sensation from Indianapolis was 
named Most Valuable Player in the Dial Classic 
which the Irish won convincingly. 


DRIVEN TO PERFECTION. Mary Beth 
Schueth drives to the bucket after beating her 
opponent from Nebraska down the lane. 
Schueth pulled down thirteen rebounds in a 
heart-breaking double-overtime loss to the 
Cornhuskers. 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL 
(Won 16 — Lost 9) 


Saint Joseph’s 
U.G.L.A. 

Saint Mary’s 
Butler 

Northern Illinois 
Penn 

Mt. Saint Mary’s 
Missouri 
Creighton 
Marquette 

Saint Francis 
Southern Methodist 
Valparaiso 
Michigan 

Ball State 
Marquette 

Mt. Saint Joseph 
Miami (Ohio) 
Taylor 
Cincinnati 
Illinois 

South Carolina 
Nebraska 
DePaul 
Michigan State 


BASKETBALL BOOSTERS. Fischer Reynolds, 
Mary Kay Beckman, and Paul Pisarski mem- 
bers of the Varsity Crowd, cheered the Irish on 
at every home game. 
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Misses... 


February marks the home stretch 
of the college basketball season. It is 
a do-or-die period of the year for 
teams hoping to qualify for the 
N.C.A.A. tournament. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Women’s Basketball Team 
found the road to post-season play 
impassable. Playing erratically, the 
Irish defeated Mt. Saint Joseph’s of 
Cincinnati on the fifth of February 
and faced Miami of Ohio the next 
afternoon at Oxford. The Redskins 
scalped the Irish 65-61, sending the 
visitors back to South Bend on a 
sour note. Back on their home court, 
Mary D’s troops regrouped to record 
their last two victories of the season 
over Taylor and Cincinnati. 

While still in good standing with 16 
wins and only 4 losses, the strength 
of their schedule awaited the un- 
tested Irish. All five remaining con- 
tests were against top Division I 
contenders, three of which — I[lh- 
nois, South Carolina and DePaul — 
appeared themselves to be N.C.A.A. 
tournament-bound. And as all good 
things must someday come to an 
end, so too did any visions of a post- 
season bid for Notre Dame. Without 
warning, the dream season ended in 
a nightmare as the squad dropped 
all five contests, leaving the Irish 
with only the remnants of what 
might have been. 

“Right now you guys are on the 
bottom floor of the Empire State 
Building, but at least you’re in there 
and there’s no place to go but up.” 
Those were Coach DiStanislao’s fin- 
al words to her 1981-1982 team fol- 
lowing the season-ending loss to 
Michigan State. It was a team which 
went 16-9 during regular season 
play; a team which upgraded its tal- 
ent immeasurably with the addi- 
tion of five scholarship freshmen; 
and a team which lost only one 
senior to graduation — Captain Mis- 
sy Conboy. 

Finally, the 1981-1982 Women’s 
Basketball Team was one that ex- 
hibited unlimited potential for the fu- 
ture. Competing for the first time 
against some of the nation’s finest 
talent, the Irish were rarely out- 
coached or undermanned in terms of 
raw talent. With the addition of some 
much-needed experience that only 
playing time can bring, the squad is 
destined to go places — just how far 
only time can tell. 

— Debbi Hensley 
TUG-OF-WAR. Theresa Mullins grapples with 
two tough opponents. This durable sopho- 


more guard has played in every game since 
ner freshman year. 
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FINGERTIP RELEASE. Ruth Kaiser releases 
her patented corner jump shot against Nebras- 
ka. The sharp-shooting freshman shot over 50% 
from the field and averaged nearly 10 points a 
game. 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL. (front row) Ruth 
Kaiser; Janice Crowe; Carrie Bates; Missy Con- 
boy (captain); Shari Matvey; Mary Beth 
Schueth (back row) Grad. Asst. Mary Murphy; 


CALLING THE SHOTS. Guard Debbi Hensley, 
best known for her tenacious defense, also 
served as a capable floor leader. This junior 
from Oklahoma City walked on as a sopho- 
more and has impressed Coach DiStanislao ever 
since. 


ne 


ee 


Asst. Coach Patrick Knapp; Theresa Mullins; 
Jenny Klauke; Laura Dougherty; Susan Nevil- 
le; Debbi Hensley; Janice Monagle; Head Coach 
Mary DiStanislao. 
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Weathering The Storm. 


Notre Dame’s Wrestling Team, although dry on talent in previous 
years, was besieged by a flood of young talent that 
accelerated the sometimes rough transition from a losing 


I. recent years, the wrestling 
program at Notre Dame has been 
plagued by a drought of epidemic 
proportions. And with a roster rid- 
dled with freshmen, the forecast for 
the 1981-1982 season predicted little 
or no relief in sight. But just as the 
weatherman isn’t always right, 
neither were those who wrote off the 
Irish grapplers before the season 
even began. By season’s end, the 
years of drought had been replaced 
by a flood of unexpected victories. 
Under the tutelage of Bro. Joseph 
Bruno, C.8.C., the Fighting Irish 
wrestled to the tune of a 15-2-1 rec- 
ord, while laying the foundation for 
a program that Senior Co-captain 
Curt Rood predicted, ‘‘will be a 
national power in five years.” Re- 
bounding sharply from a 6-9 sea- 
son’s mark the year before, Bro. 
Bruno’s young contingent matured 
into atop caliber team, despite being 
plagued by season-long injuries and 
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habit to a winning tradition. 


inexperience. The Irish were led by 
freshmen standouts Joe Andreetti 
(118 lbs.) and Phil Baty (167 lbs.), 
both of whom established a school 
standard for single-season victories 
with a total of 34 apiece. “Andreetti 
thrives on competition and has the 
attitude that leads to cham- 
pionships,” remarked Bruno. The Ir- 
ish mentor praised Baty as well. 
“Phil’s an inspiration. What makes 
him such a great kid is his humility.” 
Continued the second-year coach, 
“He’s really a credit to this Uni- 
versity.” 

Despite the youth which domin- 
ated their roster, the leadership dis- 
played by Senior veterans Curt 
Rood, Larry Kissner, and Brian 
Erard helped transform much of the 
squad’s raw talent into refined 
skills. Rood (134 lbs.), a co-captain, 
was named as the outstanding 
wrestler in the Chris Taylor Memo- 
rial Tournament. Kissner, a guard 


NOSE TO THE GROUND. By putting his oppo- 
nent in a precarious position, N.D.’s Brian 
Erard finds that he is not too comfortable him- 
self. 


on the Irish football squad, came off 
the gridiron to bolster N.D.’s 
heavyweight ranks. Erard, mean- 
while, posted a 31-18-1 record in the 
158 pound weight class. The Agosti- 
no brothers, Pete (142 lbs.) and Joe 
(134 lbs.), also contributed greatly to 
the club’s surprising turnaround as 
each notched a winning record at 
their respective lower-middle 
weight divisions. 

Given this blend of experience and 
youth, Bruno appears to have laid? 
the foundation for a program on the 
upswing. Indeed, N.D.’s wrestling 
fortunes appear more solid than 
ever. With the long drought ended by 
this flood of new talent, the forecast 
can only be for a future of growth}j 
and prosperity for the Irish, in the 
hopes that the dry times of yester- 
year have been left well in the past. 

— Paul Froetscher 


CLOSE CALL. Junior Doug Skinner maintains 
a stronghold on his struggling opponent as the 
referee moves in to survey the situation more 
closely. An Elkhart native, Skinner added depth 
0 experience to the relatively young Irish 
eam. 


WRESTLING 
(Won 15 — Lost 2 — Tied 1) 


N.D. OPP. 
Huntington Tourney 
(Second Place) 
Michigan State Tourney 
(no team score) 
Michigan Tourney 
(Third Place) 
Concordia Invitational 
(Second Place) 
Valparaiso 
Indiana State 
Tournament 
(Fifth Place) 

Ohio Northern 
Olivet 

Holiday Classic 

(no team score) 
Midlands Tournament 
(no team score) 
Carthage 

Olivet Tournament 
(no team score) 
Huntington 
Concordia 

Wabash 

Milkin 

Bowling Green 
Defiance 

Chris Taylor Memorial 
Tournament 

(First Place) 

Eastern Michigan 
DePauw 

National Catholic 
Tournament 

(Fourth Place) 
Western Michigan 
Southwestern Michigan 
Wheaton Invitational 
(Fighth Place) 
Anderson 

Cincinnati 

Siena Heights 
Taylor 


ARCHED RIVALS. Senior Brian Erard appears 
to have control over his grimacing opponent. 
Erard, who posted an impressive 31-18-1 record, 
had sensed a winning season all along. ‘We were 
more determined from the outset,” related the 
talented veteran. 


WRESTLING. (front row) Joe Agostino (co- 
capt.); Curt Rood (co-capt.) (second row) Jeff 
Hermann; Joe Mezzapesa; Jay Zaback; Jim 
McGuckin; Greg Lezynski; Scott Bentivenga; 
Jim Caleagnini; Jim O‘Laughlin; Mike Smith 
(third row) Joe Andreetti; John Driscoll; Guy 
Locksmith; Don Heintzelman; John Bagnasco; 
Pete Agostino; Brian Erard; Phil Baty; Arthur 
Murphy; Mike Schmitt, Matt Stamm; Shawn 
Moloney (back row) Andy Farah (head man- 
ager); Jim Coggins (manager); Asst. Coach 
Tihamer Toth-Fejel; Head Coach Br. Joseph 
Bruno, C.S.C.; Student Asst. Coach Mike Mills. 
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Putting The Extra In Ordinary, 


Once again the Irish swimmers enjoyed another outstanding season, finishing 
with the same record as the year before (9-3). But the season was also 
marked by the emergence of budding talent and an unusual number of 


I. many ways, it was a routine 


year for the Men’s Swimming Team. 
After all, for the second consecutive 
year, the Irish swimmers coasted to 
a 9-3 season record. But in other 
ways, the ’82 swimmers combined 
their depth and dynamism to pro- 
vide a style all their own. 

The dynamism began December 4 
as the aquamen opened their season 
by capturing the number one slot in 
their own six-team invitational. The 
Irish placed first in four events, with 
the 400-yard freestyle relay team 
anchoring the win as they edged Wis- 
consin-Stevens to take the team title 
94-87. By Sunday morning, the Irish 
had tallied yet another win against 
Ferris State, 61-44. They were look- 
ing strong, especially in the butter- 
fly division. Commented Head Coach 
Dennis Stark, “This year, we are 
blessed with the finest group of 
swimmers in the butterfly we have 


record-setting performances. 


ever had.” 

Western Michigan proved to be lit- 
tle trouble as the Irish manhandled 
their opponents, but the aquamen 
took a dive in their next two match- 
ups against Illinois State and Cleve- 
land State. The Irish swam to a 4-2 
record, going to great lengths to 
beat Saint Bonaventure and West- 
ern Ontario in their next two meets. 
To put the Bonnies under, the 
weight once again rested on the 
shoulders of the 400-yard freestyle 
relay team that raced past its oppo- 
nent in the final event of the meet to 
break a 53-53 tie. The next four 
matchups for the Irish presented a 
sink or swim situation, and the 
Irish opted to swim as they edged 
each of their opponents. But the tide 
turned, when Bradley added 
another loss in the squad’s regular 
season finale. 

As the season came to a close, 


AGONY OF DEFEAT. Co-captain Don Casey 
feels the disappointment of a narrow defeati 
a meet at the Rockne Memorial Pool. 


b 


shades of last year’s performance 
crept in once again. In the presti 
gious Midwest Invitational, the 
Irish placed third out of eleve 

teams, like last year’s squad, but in 
their own style. After his team broke 
ten varsity records Coach Stark 
commented, “It was a great ending 
to a fine season. Pm proud of these 
boys. The season’s been a fast one, 
and that means it’s been a goody 
one.’ 


i 


— Ann Hardie 
— Joe Ryan 


PICTURE-PERFECT. Junior Paul McGowan 
displays the form that enabled him to become 
the squad’s leading diver for the past two 
years. 


BUTTERFLY SPECIALIST. Churning out 
laps in record time is no strange feeling for 
Don Casey. The senior swimmer has set the 
school record in the 200- yard butterfly on athe 
least nine separate occasions during hi8| 
career at N.D. This year, Casey also set the | 
400-yard individual medley school record at 
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MEN’S SWIMMING 
(Won 9 — Lost 38) 


OPP: 
Notre Dame Invitational 
Relays 
(First Place) 
Ferris State 
Western Michigan 
Cleveland State 
Illinois State 
Western Ontario 
Saint Bonaventure 
Wayne State 
Toledo 
Saint John’s 
Fordham 
Northern Illinois 


Bradley 

POOL SHARK. Senior Mike Shepardson closed 
out a brilliant career in swimming at N.D., retir- 
ing with a number of school and pool records he 
had established since arriving as a freshman. 


SWIMMING. (front row) Brian Casey; Joe Dennis Stark (third row) Paul McGowan; Jeff 
Ridgeway; Wade Justice; Crane Kenney; Paul Hauswirth; Lou Bowersox; Greg Bohdan; 
Benz; John Hirschfeld; Tim Bohdah (second Jamie Considine; Glen Battle; Mike Scanlon 
row) Don Casey (co-capt.); John Gibbons (co- (manager) (back row) Mark Staublin; Tom Allen; 
capt.); Mike Bernard; John Willamowski; Mike Tim Jacob; Dan Carey; Al Harding; Jeffrey 
Hilger; Pat McDivitt; Larry Buckley; Pat McAl- Fritz; Dan Flynn. 

lister; Asst. Coach John Komora; Head Coach 
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Always On 
Their Guard 


Despite pre-season talk that the Fighting 
Irish Fencing Teams would not live up to their 
usual high standards, the men fell one match 
short of an undefeated season while the women 
continued their winning ways with an 11-6 record. 


I t’s a great feeling to do better 
than expected: finding a bargain, 
getting an A on a test you hardly 
studied for, or even enjoying a blind 
date. For the Notre Dame Fencing 
Team, doing better than expected 
was a familiar feeling in 1982. 

Remarked Junior Captain Rich 
Daly about the squad’s outstanding 
20-1 record, “We have a young team 
and we expected to do well, but not 
this well. We really came of age ear- 
lier than the team expected.” 

While always strong, this year’s 
overwhelming success was a result 
of a number of factors. Included 
among them was the increased orga- 
nization and tight-knit atmosphere 
which the four team captains 
stressed from the first day of prac- 
tice to the N.C.A.A. finals in March. 
In addition to Daly, who captained 
the epee team, Senior sabre Captain 
Sal D’Allura, Senior foil Captain Jim 
Thompson and Junior women’s foil 
Captain Susan Valdiserri fostered a 
feeling of closeness among team 
members that was missing in past 
years. 

Although they received little rec- 
ognition for their efforts, the 36 men 
and 11 women who entered into bat- 
tle in defense of the Irish cause took 
their duties very seriously. Squad 
members practiced five days per 
week for two hours each day from 
September to March in preparation 
for the 1982 N.C.A.A. Cham- 
pionships held in the A.C.C.’s North 
Dome. Approximately eighty teams 
from around the nation compete for 
the elusive national crown. Notre 
Dame has been one of the more suc- 
cessful of these eighty, capturing 
the title in both 1977 and 1978. 

One overriding component in the 
success of the fencing program at 
N.D. is Coach Mike DeCicco, who 
completed his twenty-first year at 
the helm of the Fighting Irish. A re- 
cipient of three “Coach of the Year” 
awards, producer of two N.C.A.A 
championship teams and a total of 
nineteen consecutive winning sea- 
sons, DeCicco graduated from Notre 
Dame as a fencing legend. The 1949 
graduate was the last Notre Dame 
fencer to compete with all three 
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FOILED AGAIN. Carl Muckenhirn goes right 
to the heart of the matter as he scores against 
his Michigan State opponent. 


weapons — epee, foil and sabre. His 
45-4 career record ranks him as the 
top Irish fencer of all time in the foil. 
Remarked Daly about his coach, 
“He’s really exceptional — one of the 
best in the country. He ranks as a 
‘master’ which is the highest level a 
coach can reach.” 

While some members of this year’s 
squad fenced in high school, the 
majority had no experience prior to 
coming to N.D. DeCicco pulled prom- 
ising individuals from freshmen 
gym classes and entered them in the 
novice program. Practicing three 
nights every week as freshmen, 
novices can eventually try out for 
the University team. 

The women’s foil team was estab- 
lished in 1972 and boasts nine con- 
secutive winning seasons and an 
overall record of 100-29. Captain 
Susan Valdisseri, along with team 
leaders Senior Marcella Lansford 
and Sophomore Sharon DiNicola, 
sought to establish the squad as one 
of the top three teams in the Mid- 
west. Although they fell short of this 
goal, the women finished with a re- 
spectable 11-6 record. DeCicco com- 
mented that, ‘‘The women’s pro- 
gram is well on its way to respectabil- 
ity. Each year we seek consistency 
and technical development as a 
squad.” 

Although the 1982 Fencing Team 
set reasonable goals for itself, it was 
evident by the end of the season that 
they were reveling in the thrill of 
doing better than expected. And 
with growing team unity, DeCicco’s 
masterful guidance, new talent, and 
increased respectablity, the squad 
was well on its way to setting high 
standards — standards that would 
lead others to expect even more from 
a team that learned never to under- 
estimate itself. 

— Jane Barber 


THE FEMININE TOUCH. In their tenth year 
of competition, N.D.’s women fencers added 
an 11-6 record to their list of winning seasons. 
The squad boasted twelve female foilers. Bar- 
bara Lambert is one of those twelve. 


N.D. 
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Ohio State 


MEN’S FENCING 
(Won 20 — Lost 1) 
OPP. 


Michigan State 
Tri-State 
Wisconsin-Parkside 
Clemson 

Purdue 

Illinois — Chicago Circle 
M.A.T.C. 
Northwestern 
Washington 

Wisconsin — Parkside 
Wayne State 

Detroit 

Air Force Academy 
Case Western Reserve 
Cleveland State 
Windsor 

Michigan State 


pee 


rear 
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Wayne State 1 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 1 


WOMEN’S FENCING 


(Won 11 — Lost 6) 


Ohio State 

Michigan State 
Tri-State 

Wisconsin — Parkside 
Purdue 

M.A.T.C. 

Washington 
Wisconsin — Parkside 
Wayne State 

Detroit 

Air Force Academy 
Case Western Reserve 
Cleveland State 
Saint Mary’s 

Wayne State 

Clemson 

Wisconsin 


— 
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LUNGING AHEAD. Fencing is an art which 
combines skill, anticipation and lightning-quick 
reflexes. Freshman Craig Funai thrusts for- 
ward in vain as his opponent reacts quickly to 
sidestep the scoring attempt. 


FENCING. (front row) Sara Sweetser; Barb 
Lambert; Anne Burns; Susan Valdiserri; Shar- 
on DiNicola; Kathy Morrison; Linda Weissler; 
Marcella Lansford; Lisa Guerra; Carole Gerard 
(second row) Kelly Wheaton; Mike Gostigian; 
Marc DeJong; Jim Seallon; Mike Janis; Andrew 
Quaroni; Carl Rushford; Dennis Carney (third 
row) Head Coach Mike DeCicco; Rich Daly; John 
McBride; Rowland Francis; Chris Grady; Kevin 
Tindell; Joel Tietz; Jim Hickey; Ted Dore (man- 
ager); Asst. Coach Tom McCabe; Asst. Coach 
Steve Renshaw (back row) Scott Rutherford; 
Bob Johnson; Ron Joe; Martin Riegel; Mike 
Molinelli; Craig Funai; Jeff Helms; Joe Rouida; 
Shaun McCarty; Sal D’Allura; Ivan Mlachak; 
Dale Allen Gardner. 
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nner er atthe 
OVER EASY. Versatile Senior Jacques Eady 
clears the high jump bar in the friendly confines 
of the A.C.C. Eady, the team’s high scorer, par- 
ticipated in the triple jump and sprints in addi- 
tion to being a member of the indoor school re- 
cord distance medley relay team. 


INDOOR TRACK 
(Won 2'— Lost.) 
N.D. 


62 Iowa 
121 Loyola, Valparaiso, 
Bradley, Illinois- 
Chicago Circle 
(First Place) 


Marquette 28 
State Championships 
(Third Place) 

Central Collegiate 
Conference Championships 
(Seventh Place) 

Illinois Classic 

(No team score) 

ICAAAA Championships 
(Eleventh Place) 
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END OF THE LINE. A victorious Jim Moyar 
breaks the tape in the 1000 yard run. Moyar 
qualified for the N.C.A.A. Indoor Cham- 
pionships and led the Irish middle distance 
corps for much of the year. 


GIVING IT HIS BEST SHOT. Junior Frank Riely 
strains as he throws the shot put in a Winter 
meet against Marquette. 


| 
| 


Runners Make Great Strides 


individuals. But with a recent influx of fresh talent, the squad’s 


Just a few years ago, N.D.’s Track Team was merely a collection of 


strong suit is now a blend of balance, depth and team unity — a 
winning combination no matter how the race is run. 


@ n February 28, 1981, Head 
Coach Joe Piane’s track program 
oroke a big barrier when Chuck Ara- 
ron ran the first sub-four minute 
nile in Irish history, clocking a 
3:59.92 in winning the Illini Classic 
n Champaign, Illinois. One year la- 
er the program continued to make 

i treat strides — this time without 
Aragon. How did the Irish go about 
mproving on the previous year’s 
‘ine record without the services of 
yne of the nation’s premier milers? 

“Balance was the key to our whole 
season,” stated Coach Piane. “Bal- 
ance was the key to our season and 
palance will also be the key to a suc- 
essful future for track here at 

otre Dame,’’ continued the 
seventh-year coach. “The real in- 
lication that this program is truly 
bn the rise is that losing Chuck real- 
y didn’t put a dent in our overall 
ecord. Instead of relying on a few 
ndividuals, we were able to utilize a 
eam approach in each meet due to 
he widespread depth and talent 

_Shat we’ve been blessed with.” 

_} Piane made good use of his talent 

‘Jn 1982, as the squad boasted im- 
pressive records in both its indoor 
and outdoor seasons. The team’s 

ighly successful indoor season was 
tfhighlighted by the establishment of 
school records in several events. 
Senior Paul Doyle broke his own re- 
cord in the pole vault with a mark of 
6’-8” on his way to qualifying for 


oe 


4 


TRACK. (front row) Jim Tyler; Paul Doyle; Jim 
/Christian; Chuck Constable; Tim Macauley; 
Barney Grant; Andy Dillon; Ed Juba; Head 
\Coach Joe Piane (second row) Asst. Coach Ed 
Kelly; James Patterson; Phil Gilmore; John 


Rie 


the N.C.A.A. Indoor Championships 
in Detroit, Michigan. Middle dis- 
tance runners Jim Moyar and Steve 
Dziabis did the same in the 1000 and 
600 yard runs respectively. At the 
Central Collegiate Championships 
in Wisconsin, Sophomore Andy Dil- 
lion instilled much hope for the fu- 
ture of the program with a record- 
breaking performance in the 3-mile 
run. 

The Irish continued their winning 
ways in the Spring also with strong 
showings in several invitationals, 
including their only dual meet of 
the outdoor season against Navy, 
the Drake Relays, and the 
I.C.A.A.A.A.’s at Princeton. Run- 
ners Mitch Van Eyken, Tim 
Macauley, Ralph Caron and Rick 
Rogers provided the squad with 
some much-needed depth on the 
track. Meanwhile, football running 
back Greg Bell excelled in his 
“second sport” by contributing in 
the sprints and long jump competi- 
tion. Combined with the efforts of 
Jacques Eady in the high and triple 
jumps, the squad sported one of the 
strongest field lineups in the 
school’s history. 

Describing this year’s club as 
“across the board the most talented 
I’ve ever coached,” Piane stressed 
the team’s unity as a key element to 
its success. “They’re all very suppor- 
tive of one another,” stated the 34- 
year old coach. ‘‘They push each 


McCloughan; Dan Callan; Jim McDonnell; 
John Adams; Dan Walsh; Jan Kania; Larry 
LaLuzerne (manager) (third row) Pat Doyle; 
Jim Moyar; Bill Ribera; Tony Hatherly; Rick 
Rogers; Rob Finnegan; Stan Taylor; Ken 


other hard in practice and the re- 
sults speak for themselves in their 
improved performance.” 

Senior hurdler Bill Ribera voiced 
similar sentiments about this year’s 
squad. “We had a few dual meets this 
year where the whole team seemed 
to pull together. Since everyone 
works out differently in practice, it’s 
hard to build team unity on a day by 
day basis. But everyone seemed to 
come together during the meets. A 
lot of it has to do the fact that we’re 
competitive in every event these 
days.” 

When asked about the track ex- 
perience at Notre Dame, Ribera had 
only positive thoughts. “First of 
all there’s the friendships,’”’ re- 
lated the fourth-year team member. 
“Running track has added another 
dimension to my career at Notre 
Dame. Track has been as much a 
part of my education here as the 
academics. I’m really glad I did it 
and I think the track program has a 
bright future in the coming years.” 

With such a dramatic rise in talent 
and depth as displayed by this year’s 
squad, the future does indeed look 
bright for Piane’s still young troops. 
The Irish appear to be on the road to 
national prominence — a road that 
Piane hopes will eventually lead to 
bigger and better things, but one 
that he’s just glad to be on for now. 

— Paul Froetscher 


Niehoff; Steve Dziabis; Ron 
Hyde (back row) Jess Moyar; Mitch Van Eyken; 
Dan Shannon; John McNamara; Dave Sarphie; 
Tim Bartrand; Ed Rudnicki; Tim O’Connor; 
Ralph Caron; Tim Connelly. 
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A Vicious Cycle 


Despite Mother Nature’s insistence to the 
contrary, tennis is a year-long activity. 
And just as nature marks its seasons in 

cycles, so too does the Men’s Tennis program 


M atch point. Senior Captain 


Tom Hartzell paces the baseline. 
Sweat rolls off his already soaked fore- 
head as he sets himself to serve what 
could be the deciding point. The serve. 
Ace! He does it again. And so goes 
another victory for the reliable right- 
hander from Rochester, New York. 
This win, however, is different. His 
opponent — just an old high school 
buddy who hadn’t picked up a racket 
in years. The scene — just a friendly 
challenge match for a couple of beers 
under the sweltering July sun. For 
Hartzell and the rest of his Irish team- 
mates, the summer demands no for- 
mal tennis competition. It is a time to 
recuperate from a schedule that pre- 
cludes escape from backhands, fore- 
hands and lobs on a year-round basis. 
Just as nature marks its seasons in 
cycles, so does the Men’s Tennis pro- 
gram at Notre Dame. The cycle begins 
in early fall on the sizzling hot surface 
of the Courtney Tennis Center. Early 
practices are not all fun and games 
either. An extensive training program 
consisting of suffocating wind sprints 
and painful calisthenics precedes any 
form of play. The brief autumn sched- 
ule, highlighted by N.D.’s own Irish 


at Notre Dame. 


Invitational, gives Coach Tom Fal- 
lon achance to point out the physical 
and mental errors that, left uncor- 
rected, could cost the squad victories 
in the more heavily emphasized 
spring season. “I regard the fall 
matches as mainly exhibitions,” re- 
marked Fallon. “But they’re a good 
opportunity to evaluate the talent 
on hand and catch any flaws in tech- 
nique before it’s too late.” 

For the players, ‘too late’ means 
the winter season when Mother Na- 
ture prohibits outdoor play and the 
University’s limited facilities se- 
verely restrict opportunities to play 
indoors. The squad meets three days 
each week to jog, stretch out and 
generally stay in shape. Informal 
practices “generate team unity and 
serve as a source of continuity from 
the fall to spring seasons,”’ com- 
mented Hartzell. 

The cycle continues as warmer 
weather and burgeoning buds mark 
the arrival of spring and of a new 
season for the team as well. Grueling 
daily practices and an endless string 
of matches comprise a draining 
spring schedule that makes study- 
ing almost impossible and chances 


to sleep a welcome occurrence. “It’s 
tiring but you manage somehow,” 
volunteered Freshman Tom Pratt. 
Spring also marks the time when 
each player is finally able to show off 
his individual skills in a highly com- 
petitive atmosphere. Reflected Cap- 
tain Hartzell, “The spring season is 
especially intense. You have to 
make every single point count, 
knowing that not only your own but 
the team’s record is on the line. You 
have to develop a certain mentality 
to cope with the pressure of a 30- 
match season. It’s a grueling experi- 
ence. Looking back, though, you 
realize how worthwhile the whole 
thing really was.” 

By the end of May, the season, as 
well as spring semester, comes to a 
close. Summer sets in and the play- 
ers finally get a chance to escape 
from the toils of their trade. But it 
doesn’t take long before that nag- 
ging tennis elbow mysteriously dis- 
appears and the familiar itch to pick 
up a racket returns. Just as nature 
marks its seasons in cycles, so begins 
another season. 

— Daniel Nelson 
— Paul Froetscher 


MEN’S TENNIS: (front row) Mark McMahon; Mike 
Gibbons; Asst. Coach Peter Irving (second row) 
Paul Idzik; Tom Pratt; Head Coach Tom Fallon 
(third row) Tom Robison; Paul Najarian (back row) 
Jim Falvey; Captain Tom Hartzell. 


NET GAINS. Keeping his eye on the ball, Mark 
McMahon returns a volley at the net. Strenuous 
daily practices required intense mental and 
physical preparation year-round. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE. With a flick of the wrist and 
perfect balance Jim Falvey delivers his serve. 
Team members devoted long hours to perfecting 
their skills on the court. 


A VIEW FROM THE OTHER SIDE. Captain Tom 
Hartzell gets set to unleash a forehand volley. 
For Hartzell, the spring schedule comprised an 
endless string of matches which proved to be a 
draining experience. 


Candids by Chris Barlock 
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ACE IN THE HOLE. Freshman Lisa LaFratta 
keeps her eye on the ball as she prepares to 
serve. LaFratta nailed down the number one 
singles slot in the fall season despite her inex- 
perience at the college level. 
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FALL WOMEN’S TENNIS 
(Won 10-Lost 1) 


N.D. OPP. 

9 Illinois-Chicago 
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IT TAKES TWO HANDS. Camille Cooper, one of 
the five freshmen on the squad, uses the two- 
handed backhand style for increased power and 
control. 
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tenth year at Notre Dame, Noes 
Social attitudes concerning women 


DO er a iheeancanorelapparent, Boosted by the arrival of a talented 


(This atmosphere was clearly seen in freshman quintet, the Women’s 
the young and talented Women’s Tennis Team clearly mirrored society’s 
Tennis Team. changing attitude towards the role 


| Coach Sharon Petro’s squad, con- of women in sports with another 
sisting of five freshmen and an equal winning season. 
score of veterans, incorporated a 


rare blend of inexperience with sea- EVEREADY. Senior Carol Shukis is a picture of 


jsoned knowledge to serve up their 


iffreshmen proved to bea key factor in 
ithe team’s quest for national prom- 
inence. Young Lisa LaF ratta set- 
led smoothly into the number one 
singles berth following intense pre- 


concentration as she awaits her opponent’s 
serve. The hard-serving co-captain was a source 
of inspiration to her teammates in recovering 
from a painful knee injury which threatened 
her tennis career. 


SMASHING SUCCESS. Always looking to im- 
prove her game, Junior Linda Hoyer works on 
her serve before a match. The Ohio native has 


season competition. The top spot in 
he lineup was old hat for the Rich- 
ond, Virginia native who, accord- 
ing to Coach Sharon Petro, posses- 
ses a “wicked forehand.” 
Sophomore Pam Fischette and 
unior Linda Hoyer commanded the 
espect of all opponents at the 
second and third positions in the 
Tsingles lineup. Fischette, the team 
M.V.P. a year ago, also played dou- 
bles as did Hoyer. Rookies Laura 
Lee and Camille Cooper rounded out 
the solo lineup along with veteran 
Seniors Carol Shukis and Peggy 
alsh. Lee, a California native, 
jranked number one in her four years 
of play at Frontier High School, 
while Cooper reigned supreme in the 
18-and-under girls division in her 
home state of Louisiana. Shukis 
finished out her illustrious career in 
appropriate fashion as record holder 
for career victories at Notre Dame. 
Head mentor Petro also expected 
and got results from two impressive 
freshmen doubles players, Lisa 
Gleason and Cathy Schnell. Gleason, 
jan all-around athlete hailing from 
Oakbrook, Illinois, earned four let- 
‘ters on both courts, basketball and 
‘tennis, as a schoolgirl. Schnell, from 
the “Show Me” state of Missouri, 
showed up her opponents with an 
leffective baseline game. Four-year 
starter and Co-captain Tina 
Stephan anchored the second dou- 
bles tandem. Stephan, a consistent 
performer for the Irish every year, 
utilized her quickness at the net and 
knowledge of the game to offset her 
opponents’ attacks. 

Coach Petro believed the influx of 
talented freshmen was due, in part, 
|to the changing social attitudes sur- 
rounding women and sports. “The 
sporting atmosphere is very suppor- 
tive of women’s participation and, as 
}a result, we can look forward to con- 
‘sistently better teams and competi- 
ition each year.” With this in mind, 
the Irish netters look forward to en- 
/couraging recruiting efforts similar 
_to the past year and the continua- 


tion of a team trademark, winning 

seasons. WOMEN’S TENNIS: (front row) Pam Fischette; Coach Sharon Petro; Peggy Walsh; Lisa La- 

— William Kirk Co-captain Carol Shukis; Co-captain Tina Fratta; Camille Cooper; Cathy Schnell; Lisa 
Stephan; Linda Hoyer; Laura Lee (back row) Gleason; Manager Sue Tremblay. 
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been a consistent performer for the Irish since 
her arrival on campus three years ago. 
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A Blessing 
In Disguise 


Knee-deep in talent, Baseball Coach Larry Gallo’s 
veteran crew was also blessed with an intangible 
that even statistics couldn’t measure — experience. 


T. old adage that experience 


is the best teacher holds true even in 
the world of sports. Experience 
plays a major role in the outcome of 
any athletic event. It is an advan- 
tage that can only be acquired over 
time. Physical qualities such as raw 
talent have little to do with the de- 
velopment of experience, and nei- 
ther do mental qualities like the right 
attitude or a desire to win. The key 
to experience is to become familiar 
with certain game situations and to 
learn how to react to them. Playing 
time, then, is what breeds experi- 
ence. For varisty Baseball Coach 
Larry Gallo and his talent-laden 
squad, experience was truly a bles- 
sing in disguise. 

“Basically, we had an older team,” 
remarked the second-year skipper. 
“The experience of guys like Henry 
Valenzuela and Chuck Tasch helped 
us in two ways. Primarily, it gave 
the squad an added advantage in 
tight situations when game experi- 
ence really makes a difference. 
Secondly, and more indirectly, I 
think the seniors on the club were 
able to show the younger guys like 
Bob Lopes and Dave Clark some- 
thing that’s hard to teach, and that 
is how to win.” Valenzuela, although 
of no relationship to L.A. Dodger 
pitching phenomenon Fernando 
Valenzuela, is a pro prospect him- 
self. The perennial slugger con- 
tinued his assault on opponent 
pitching while holding down the bag 
at first base. Second baseman Tasch 
teamed with another slick fielder, 
shortstop Rick Chryst, to absorb 
anything hit their way while form- 
ing an effective doubleplay combina- 
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tion as well. In the outfield, Senior 
Dan Szajko chased down deep drives 
and, as expected, murdered the 
opposition with his consistent offen- 
sive output. Speaking in reference to 
his three veterans, Gallo conceded, 
“T’m really going to miss those 
guys.” 

The head mentor, however, can 
find consolation in the fact that he 
has plenty of young talent on re- 
serve. The luck of the Irish helped 
lure several promising freshmen out 
of the high school ranks last year 
and they will help build a team for 
the future. Rookie fireballer Bob 
Lopes rounded out a competent 
mound staff while first-year catcher 
Dave Clark provided an easy target 
behind the plate. ‘“They’re young 
and they’ve got a lot to learn,” com- 
mented Coach Gallo. “Yet the talent 
is there. All these younger players 
need is a little confidence and that’s 
what the older players try to instill 
in them. We’re trying to build a pro- 
gram here and the schedule gets 
tougher every year, so the freshmen 
have to be prepared right now for 
the time when their turn comes 
around.” 

By blending the wisdom of a veter- 
an crew with the unrefined raw tal- 
ent of youth, Gallo caught a glimpse 
of the future of Notre Dame baseball 
this spring and liked what he saw. 
The second-year coach cautiously 
admits only to “guarded optimism,” 
though, knowing full well that only 
time will tell if experience really is 
the best teacher. 

— Matt Gravelle 

— Paul Froetscher 

I GOT IT. Both senior catcher Tim Ambrey 
and the homeplate umpire look skyward as 


they anxiously await a pop fly’s return to 
earth. 


GRIT AND BEAR IT. Hurler Brian Smith bears 
down to deliver his specialty — the fastball. De- 
spite their youth, the Irish moundsmen pitched 
with the confidence of experienced veterans in 
tight situations. 


BASEBALL TEAM: (front row) Brian Smith; 
Bill Stonikas; Joe Barros; Tim Ambrey; Dave 
Clark; Larry Lackner; (manager) George Denis 
(second row) Steve Gallinero; Jeff Ryan; Tom 
Conlin; John Ebert; Tom Conroy; Rick Chryst; 
Coach Larry Gallo (third row) Asst. Coach Ray 
Lentych; Steve Whitmyer; Casey Snider; Phil 
Dingle; Jim Dee; Dan Szajko; Joe Dobosh; Hen- 
ry Lange (fourth row) Co-captain Churck Tasch; 
Mike Trudeau; (fifth row) Carl Vuono; Jasen 
Schoener (sixth row) Co-captain Henry Valen- 
zuela; Jim Cameron (back row) Tim Prister; 
Greg Jaun; Scott Siler. 


FALL BASEBALL 
(Won 9-Lost 3) 
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TAKING THE PITCH. Having a good eye is 
almost as important as a powerful swing. Senior 
Tim Ambrey decides to let this ball pass. 
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Number Two Tries Harder 


As a recent addition to the 
varsity sports program at N.D.., 
the Lacrosse Team has become 
increasingly attractive to some 
of the best high school talent 

in the nation. 


ales Lacrosse Team, engaging 


in its second year of varsity play, 
found that like Avis says, being 
number two meant trying harder. 
Varsity status not only attracted 
more dedicated Domers to Lacrosse, 
but also succeeded in attracting 
more lacrosse players to Notre 
Dame. 

According to Co-captain Mike 
Lynch, ‘‘The players are simply 
more dedicated. They get more rec- 
ognition; they play better competi- 
tion; they have become more team- 
oriented.” 

For a team that lost thirteen let- 
ter winners, the attractiveness of 
the program proved essential as the 
freshmen added much to the team’s 
final record. Prior to the season, 
Coach Rich O’Leary commented, 
“The key will be how quickly the 
freshman develop on the college 
level. They understand when they 
come here that they are part of a 
building program. They also know 
they can be stars here.” 

Despite the graduation loss, the 
returners no doubt pos- 
sessed the ability to lead the team, 
as the top five scorers saw action 
again. Lynch, Senior Steve Lineham 
and Sophomore Steve Pearsall led 
the starting attack. Bill Bonde and 
Dan Pace teamed up in the midfield 
to prove troublesome to their opposi- 
tion. Co-captain Dave Lewis, Pat 
Jank and Sean Corscadden headed 
the defense. 

“It will be hard to tell where we 
are and how far we have to go until 
we compete with powerhouses like 
Loyola and Ohio State,” continued 
O’ Leary. “We’re looking forward toa 
high-scoring year. We’ll be playing 
at a quicker pace and with more 
finesse. We think that we’re making 
good progress. Good enough, in fact, 
to be on the national level in the 
near future. 


— Ann Hardie 


ATTACK FROM THE REAR. Freshman Joe 
Hart (22) circles behind the goal as teammate 
Steve Pearsall moves into scoring position in 
front of the net. 
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LACROSSE. (front row) Head Coach Rich 
O’Leary; Steve Linehan; Mark Farino; Bill 
Bonde; Dave Lewis (co-capt.); Mike Lynch (co- 
capt.); Pat Jank; Bob Cozzie; Rich Wickel; John 
Sheridan (second row) Mike Quinn; Steve Pear- 
sall; Sean Corscadden; Marty McManus; Joe 


Billitdeau; Dean Omari; Tracy Cotter; Dan Pace; 


Tim Wolf; Jerry Levesque (third row) Rob_ 
Simpson; Kevin Rooney; Justin Shay; Pat 
Poletti; Steve Cloud; Joe Hart; Chris Wilson; 
Tom Pace; Dave Maloney; John Wilson (back 
row) Asst. Coach Mark Tallmadge; Bill Varank- 
a; Jamie Engels; Pete Dichiara; Sean Cain 
(manager); Johnny Smith (head manager). 


“CROSSE” CHECK. Midfiedler Dan Pace (24) 
ignores the defensive tactics of his opponent 
who uses his stick or “crosse” for checking pur- 
poses. The Sophomore Pace, an all-state perfor- 
mer in high school, was one of six Delbarton 
ee School (New Jersey) graduates on the 
eam. 


SURVEYING THE FIELD. Enjoying a rare mo- 
ment of tranquility, Brian McKeon cradles the 
ball as he glances upfield in search of an open 
teammate. 


DRAWING A CROWD. Possession being 9/10 of 
| the game, gaining control of the ball is all- 
important in the sport of lacrosse. 
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ALL WRAPPED UP. Cheerleaders risked 
sprains, breaks and twists in striving to keep 
the Irish spirit alive. Sophomore Laura Lewis 
experiences one agonizing aspect of her cheer- 
leading role following a nasty fall. 


A LEPRAU-CON JOB. In order to cover the cost 
of uniforms, travel and equipment, members 
sold concessions which promoted Irish spirit. 
Junior Pete Bourjaily peddles a patch to a faith- 
ful Saturday-morning fan. 
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The Agony Of The Ecstacy 


Despite rumors of all play and no work, cheerleading involved much 
more than waving pompons and posing for photos with Irish fans. 


E veryone knows what it’s like 


to be a cheerleader. The typical 
cheerleader has good looks, an 
ultrabrite smile and a never-ending 
yj social life. It seems that once the 
game ends, the party begins with an 
endless number of tailgaters to 
jjattend, autographs to sign and pic- 
Uitures to pose for. Away-game 
weekends consist of travel and ex- 
icitement, while life on campus 
‘means having everyone know who 
you are. 
| For Notre Dame’s cheerleaders, 
national T.V. coverage and campus 
notoriety hardly made the strained 
muscles, hoarse voices and sweaty 
m| practices any easier. The agony be- 
_jgan for the sixty to seventy hopefuls 
jearly in Spring. Those thirteen indi- 
‘viduals most qualified to lead the Ir- 
jish faithful prevailed through a two- 
jweek tryout period packed with Ir- 
jish jigs, gymnastic feats and self- 
jcomposed cheers. 


Exhausting August workouts fol- 
lowed an abbreviated summer break 
as the cheerleaders struggled to get 
their acts together. Even before set- 
ting foot on the turf of Notre Dame 
Stadium, they practiced nearly 
twenty hours each week in search of 
the perfect routine. Carrying a nor- 
mal academic load, the squad quick- 
ly realized that studying took a back 
seat to cheering on many occasions. 
Such a crammed schedule also made 
for hectic weeks and limited social 
lives. “I don’t eat with my friends. I 
can’t go out on the weekends with 
them,” commented Co-captain Shel- 
ly Obermiller. 

Funding setbacks and exhausting 
travel teamed up with long hours to 
shatter the stereotypical pompon 
image usually associated with 
cheerleading. Because of limited fi- 
nances, hawking programs and 
patches before games became as vit- 
al a part of the cheerleaders’ exist- 


ence as the cheers themselves. 
Clearly, cheering the Irish on to vic- 
tory involved much more than the 
finished product witnessed by 
capacity crowds. 

Along with these hardships, the 
threat of physical injury haunted 
every member of the squad. Despite 
an insurance policy with Lloyd’s of 
London, the fear of injury followed 
them to the top of their man-made 
pyramids. But emotional injury 
often brought the cheering squad 
down from their heights as well. In- 
deed, weekends away from school 
stretched the path to Irish glory 
long and hard as a physically strong 
squad was brought close to tears by 
the jeers of opposing fans. ‘When 
thousands of people have their eyes 
on you, somebody is going to notice 
what you do wrong, or just not like 
something you do right ... and ev- 


erything we do gets right back to 
us,” bemoaned Obermiller. 


PUTTING HER BEST FACE FORWARD. The 
hours of facing crowds meant maintaining a 
pleasant appearance despite being emo- 
tionally and physically drained. For Sopho- 
more Jojo Bautista, “The atmosphere around 
campus and in the stadium on the day of a 
game is so overwhelming that I could never 
really get tired of cheering.” 


NO TIME OFF. After hours of practice or lead- 
ing stadiums in cheer, squad members still had 
to work on their own academic pursuits. Don 
Shank keeps up with his fourth-year of En- 

} gineering studies in the quiet of his room late at 
night. 
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While plenty of blood, sweat and 
tears were shed outside of the play- 
ing arena, leading cheers for the 
Blue and Gold had its good points as 
well. Besides the campus-wide 
notoriety and television exposure, 
other benefits included travel, sight- 
seeing, and, best of all, excused ab- 
sences from class. Indeed, these 
attractions inspired the squad to 
continually tap that Fighting Irish 
spirit out of a student section soaked 
in pre-game brew. 

Along with the in-stadium spirit 
raising came countless post and pre- 
game commitments. Alumni birth- 
day parties, receptions and tailga- 
ters welcomed the Irish with their 
own brand of spirits and food. Grinned 
Senior Paul Pineda, ‘‘You never 
go hungry when you’re in uniform at 
a tailgater.” 

The cheerleaders also devoted a 
major portion of their busy schedule 
to travel. The squad accompanied 
the football and basketball teams to 
several games far away from the 
friendly confines of Notre Dame. 
Such trips included a weekend stint 
in the hot sun of Miami while the 
rest of campus shivered in South 
Bend’s cold November chill. 

But perhaps the most rewarding 
aspect of cheerleading occurred 
beyond the public spotlight. “It’s the 
little things, like really sincere com- 
pliments from complete strangers, 
that are especially gratifying,” re- 
marked Senior Don Shank. Simply 
shaking hands with famous N.D. 
legends, posing for the snapshots of 
awe-struck Irish fans, and coaxing 
smiles out of bashful youngsters 
provided an inner satisfaction that 
easily transcended the glamorous 
side of cheerleading; so much so that 
even the agony of a long, hard prac- 
tice did not diminish the ecstacy of a 
single, meaningful moment. 

Sure, everyone knows what it’s 
Hee to be acheerleader ... sure they 
do. 

— William Kirk 
— Paul Froetscher 


ECSTACY. The hours of agony climaxed with 
the ecstacy of knowing that the cheers 
wrested from the crowd psyched up the play- 
ers on the field. Bob Yonchak exalts along 
with the rest of the Irish faithful during an 
especially exhilarating moment at Purdue. 
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JONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 
Great plays on the field deserved equally out- 


standing performances on the sidelines. Senior 
Paul Pineda flips over one such play. 


CHEERLEADERS: (front row) Pete Bourjaily Bautista (back row) Dave Rathgeber; Paul 
(second row) Laura Lewis; Paula Ruffin; Jody Pineda; Bob Yonchak; Edward Hart Green; 
DeGraff; Shelly Obermiller; Patti Mackay; Jojo Clark Gibson; Don Shank. 


KIDS’ STUFF. Sophomore Paula Ruffin repre- 
sents the dreams of a starry-eyed youngster 
aspiring to one day become an Irish cheer- 
leader. 


HEADS AND SHOULDERS ABOVE THE REST. 
Squad members inspire throngs of Irish fans at 
a Stepan Center pep rally. The cheerleaders 
hosted pep rallies before all major N.D. sporting 
events throughout the year. 
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Under New Management 


In an attempt to sever ties with its outdated and misconstrued 
public image, the Student Managers Organization has established 
itself as a valuable contributor to varsity sports at Notre Dame. 


B... a student manager is 


just not what it used to be, that is, at 
least not at Notre Dame. Gone are 
the days when the job of a student 
manager involved trivial tasks like 
filling the water bucket, picking up 
dirty towels. and running errands 
for the coach. Head Football Coach 
Gerry Faust confesses, “The stu- 
dent managers comprise the most 
unique organization I’ve seen in my 
twenty-four years of coaching.” 
Over sixty students comprise 
Notre Dame’s Student Managers 
Organization, making it one of the 
most extensive programs in the na- 
tion. The process of gaining high 
ranking within the organization be- 
gins immediately in September of 
one’s freshman year. Tasks include 
chasing after foul balls, carrying 
heavy loads of athletic equipment. 
and cleaning up the varsity football 
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LET ’ER FLY. Students John Smith and Joe 


Drug monitor football equipment as part of 


their daily management chores. Volunteers 
work long hours to eventually achieve a head 
managerial position. 
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lockerroom. Although over fifty 
volunteers initially join the pro- 
gram as eager freshmen, many be- 
come disillusioned and the numbers 
rapidly decline to approximately 
twenty determined individuals by 
the year’s end. 

For the student manager in his 
sophomore year, the drudgery 
associated with the job continues 
with one exception — more hours. 
Following the Blue-Gold game in 
May, the existing group is cut down 
to its final numbers. Under this sys- 
tem, an individual may dedicate two 
full years and still be faced with the 
fact that his days as a manager are 
over for good. 

By senior year, the days of the me- 
nial tasks lie well in the past. The 
head manager now assumes duties 
and responsibilities that are nor- 
mally undertaken by hired person- 


nel in athletic programs at other 
nationally prominent schools. These 
duties include making travel 
arrangements and reservations, 
restoring all equipment to working 
order, and managing the team’s ex- 
pense account. As a token of the Uni- 
versity’s appreciation, each senior 
manager is granted a partial scho- 
larship and awarded a varsity letter. 
Are the endless hours of devotion 
to the cause of Notre Dame athletics 
worth the rewards that accompany 
them? Senior Lacrosse manager 
John Smith conceded, “I realize now 
what this job has done for me. It 
taught me a lot of things; most im- 
portantly, though, is that if you 
work hard enough for something, 
youcan get it. And that’s what being 
a manager at Notre Dame is all 

about.” 
— Paul Froetscher 


RECRUITING WARS. On Student Activities 
Night, the managers compete with other cam- 
pus clubs for participants. Over sixty managers 
worked in various varsity sports around 
campus. 


WHAT A DRAG. Football manager Joe Krug 
pulls a heavy load across Cartier Field. Stu- 
dent managers put in tedious hours of hard 
labor in climbing the management ladder. 


PAINTING THE GOLDEN DOME. Manager 
John Barwick prepares a helmet for an up- 
coming gridiron clash. The student managers 
spend their Friday nights checking equip- 
ment so that the Irish shine on Saturdays. 
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SAND BLAST. One of the most imposing obsta- 
cles on any course, the sand trap, is part of what 
makes the game so unique. Senior Bob Horak 
demonstrates his mastery of the sand wedge in 
digging himself out of a real hole. 
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JUST SWINGING THROUGH. Perfecting the 
golf swing is a highly technical art requiring 
endless hours of practice, determination, and 
patience. Craig Peters follows through on an 
approach shot during one such practice session. 


GOLF: (front row) Joe Celarek; Chris Mondero; 
Tim Matt; Tom Knee; Casey Cunniff (back row) 
Coach Noel O’Sullivan; Bob Horak; Frank 
Leyes; Dave Pangraze; Craig Peters; Tom Scul- 
ly; Dave Moorman; Captain Stoney Ferlmann. 
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Individuals play golf, not 
teams. For the N.D. Golf 
Team, though, a 
team-oriented approach 
provided the key element in 

| aseason marked by high 
productivity and consistently 
| low scores. 


B y its very design, the game of 


| golf appeals to the individual. Each 
| player uses his own ball, keeps his 
own score, and concentrates solely 
on the improvement of his own 
| game. Even the professional players 
compete as individuals rather than 
| as members of a team. Golf is simply 
| not a team-oriented game. But the 
team concept does enter play under 
certain conditions, namely in the 
college ranks. For Notre Dame’s 
t| varsity golfers this team concept 
}| was the focal point of their efforts. 
The season began early in the year 
jas the Irish hosted 13 teams from 
around the Midwest in the Irish In- 
|vitational. Coach Noel O’Sullivan, 
1} who has seen his program improve 
}| dramatically since taking over the 
reins in 1974, commented, “The fall 


»| PUTTING AROUND. Captain Stoney Ferlmann 
*| carefully lines up a putt. To play well, the game 
of golf requires tremendous mental discipline, 
nerves of steel, and a methodical approach to 
the game. 


matches serve as a springboard to 
the more emphasized spring season. 
Obviously, I use the fall season as an 
indication of the talent on hand, but 
it also gives me a chance to watch 
the team perform under pressure, 
unlike in a practice situation.” The 
eighth-year coach was definitely 
pleased with the performance of his 
troops on their home turf, as the 
Irish placed an impressive second in 
the field, losing only to NCAA and 
Big Ten powerhouse Purdue by a 
single stroke. Despite having lost 
three top starters to graduation, the 
determined young squad also 
finished just three shots off the 
Burke Memorial course record. The 
encouraging performance even 
prompted an optimistic O’Sullivan 
to speak of a “quiet confidence” fora 
successful spring season. 
O’Sullivan’s optimism was clearly 
justified come springtime as new 
arrivals Frank Leyes and Greg Pe- 
ters, both junior college transfers, 
displayed clean drives and sensitive 
touches on the putting green. The 
Irish were sparked, too, by the lead- 
ership of team captain Stoney Ferl- 
mann and masterful play of Bob 
Horak, the first golfer in Notre 
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One For All, All For One 


Dame annals to qualify for the U.S. 
Amateur. 

The story of the season, however, 
was not one of individual achieve- 
ments, but rather one of team play 
and unity. “‘“Never before have I 
coached a group of individuals who 
thought, played, and acted on sucha 
team level,” marveled O’Sullivan. 
“The secret to this year’s squad was 
the determination on each player’s 
part toimprove his own game for the 
team’s sake. One of my men even 
came up to me and expressed a con- 
viction to some day turn pro. An atti- 
tude like that is bound to rub off on 
the rest of the squad, and it did in the 
form of team unity. 

“We were a good team this year,” 
continued O’Sullivan. ‘‘The ques- 
tion, though, is whether we can 
move up to the status of excellent. 
With the exception of Horak, every- 
one else on the squad comes back 
next year and that’s a good sign.” 
Good sign or not, the return of such 
proven talent also signifies the re- 
turn of a team-oriented approach, 
giving Coach O’Sullivan all the more 
reason to express ‘“‘quiet confidence”’ 
in the future of golf at Notre Dame. 

— Paul Froetscher 


WORTH A THOUSAND WORDS. Sophomore 
Dave Pangraze is a picture of frustration as he 
reacts to a missed putt. Aside from his obvious 
skills on the golf course, Pangraze was an all- 
state basketball player in high school as well. 
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Diving Right In 


The Women’s Swim Team surprised everyone 


but themselves in finishing their initial 
season with a winning record that was 


buoyed by a number of outstanding individual performances. 


WOMEN‘S SWIMMING. (front row) Debbie Kar- 


ling; Gina Gamboa; Rita Harrington (co-capt.); 
Karen Langhans; Karen McCaffrey; Head 
Coach Dennis Stark (second row) Shelia Roesler; 
Kathy Latino; Lee Ann Brislawn; Nancy Jones; 
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TAKING A BREATHER. Senior Kathy Latino 
looks forward to finishing the race. Latino was 
an All-American as a sophomore and again 
qualified for the Women’s Nationals this year in 
her specialty, the butterfly. 


Valerie Harris; Susan O’Laughlin; Kim Kohl; 
Kelly Bernard; Mike Scanlon (manager) (back 
row) Jo Anne Pearl; Colleen Carey; Jeanine 
Blatt; Teri Schindler; Jean Murtagh (co-capt.); 
Maureen Leshock; Asst. Coach John Komora. 


4h years ago, women became 


eligible to compete with the Men’s 
Varisty Swim Team at Notre Dame. 
Five years ago, diver Betsy Shadley 
earned her monogram with the 
squad. This year, for the first time, 
N.D. women had a swim team of 
their own, and, from the looks of 
things they’ve already made a big 
splash as a varsity sport. Racking up 
an impressive 8-3 record, the women 
started what could be a new legend 
in the shadow of the Golden Dome. 

The change from club to varsity 
status brought with it tougher oppo- 
nents and a more demanding sched- 
ule. The Fighting Irish .took this 
challenge in stride, however. In one 
dual meet against Western Ontario 
the girls got off to a very slow start. | 
“We were getting blown out of the § 
pool,” remembered Head Coach Den- 
nis Stark. “But the team pulled 
together and came from behind to 
score a decisive 70-61 victory. The 
women proved their interest and 
showed they are real competitors — 
not only in that meet, but all season 
long,” noted an elated Stark. 

With no scholarships and only an 
hour and a half of pool time each day, 
the squad still managed to turn in 
some of the country’s top times in 
A.I.A.W. Division III competition. © 
Swimmers Jeanine Blatt, Kathy Lati- 
no, Sheila Roesler, Teri Schindler, 
Jean Murtagh and Lee Ann Bris- 
lawn seized the opportunity that 
varsity status provides to qualify for 
state and regional competition 
against other standouts from across 
the nation. 

Co-captain Rita Harrington com- 
mented that, “Last year’s club was 
the first real competitive women’s 
team Notre Dame ever had. Now 
that we’re a varsity team, more 
women swimmers will consider 
Notre Dame as a place to blend 
athletics with their academics.” 

The lady swimmers’ winning re- 
cord in their initial campaign as a _ 
varsity sport was a pleasant sur- 
prise. This success was not the re- 
sult of luck, however. Rather, it was 
the culmination of many years’ hard 
work, resulting in a swim team that 
dove into the waters of competition 
headfirst — and with a big splash to 
boot. 

— Greg O’Meara 


MAKING WAVES. Long distance swimmer 
| Jeanine Blatt displays her powerful form. The 
phenomenal freestyler qualified for the 
Women’s Nationals in five individual events and 
two relays. 


WOMEN’S SWIMMING 
(Won 8 — Lost 3) 


Saint Mary’s 
Western Michigan 
Cleveland State 
Illinois State 
Valparaiso 
Western Ontario 
Saint Mary’s 
Kalamazoo College 
Saint John’s 
Fordham 
DePauw 


SPLASHDOWN. Co-captain Rita Harrington 
extends out over the water in a racing dive. 
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Sportsmanlike Conduct 


Although participating in college athletics can be 
extremely demanding, many athletes at Notre Dame also 
take the time to participate in other areas of interest 


R umor has it that college sports 


are on the decline. Just pick up a 
Sports Illustrated and there in black 
and white is revealed the truth 
about recruiting violations and school 
probations. Just turn on the Phil 
Donahue Show and there for the 
country to view is the story of college 
athletes who are pushed through 
school. That is, the story about the 
football player who is majoring in 
Basketweaving 101, bribes profs for 
C’s to keep him eligible, and solicits 
term papers and homework assign- 
ments to ensure a cap and gown at 
the end of his playing days. 

But there are exceptions to every 
rumor, and here at N.D. the athletic 
programs have strived to keep the 
“college” in university athletics. In 
fact, the University goes to great 
lengths not to separate athletes 
from non-athletes, but rather to en- 
sure that the two groups mesh to form 
a unified student body. It is a place 
that boasts of no athletic dorms; a 
place where training tables consist 
of the same food that any Tom, Dick, 
or Harry would eat, in the dining 
hall; a place which requires that its 
athletes maintain a C average and 
take the same requirements that 
any other student of the University 
takes. It is also a place that accepts 
athletes who will contribute to the 
Notre Dame community not only on 
the field or court or green, but alsoin 
studies and extracurriculars. 

Defying the bad light in which col- 
lege sports have been reflected re- 
cently, Notre Dame individuals 
show the brighter side of university 
athletics. On and off the playing 
field, student athletes demonstrate 
that there is more to life than foot- 
ball or basketball, and more to col- 
legiate competition than schol- 
arships and fancy cars. 

For defensive back John Krimm, 
who placed on the first team 
Academic All-American list, Notre 
Dame provided the opportunity to 
play big-time football in a relatively 
small, intimate environment. 
According to the senior philosophy 
major, “Coming out of high school, I 
was looking for a place that fit my 
personality. Eight semesters later, I 
can honestly say that I have no re- 
grets about choosing Notre Dame.” 
Between workouts and homework, 
Krimm also sandwiched in time as a 
senior interviewer, a post that 
allowed him the opportunity to lend 
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and concern. 


advice to freshman athletes who 
shared the same frustrations he 
once felt. “Between going to school 
and going to practice,” commented 
Krimm, “a lot of athletes need en- 
couragement. I just try to convince 
them that they will adjust eventual- 
ly. I think that I had something to 
contribute.” 

Junior Rick Chryst sometimes 
contributed thirty hours a week to 
the Office of Sports Information. 
The Irish shortstop spent time off 
the field and away from the books 
writing up news releases, handling 
media coverage, and figuring up sta- 
tistics. In addition, Chryst has had 
eight stories published in the South 
Bend Tribune. “You have to know 
how to pace yourself,’”? remarked 
Chryst. ‘‘You also have to have 
understanding bosses.’’ The time 
that Chryst spent playing baseball, 
studying, or writing up releases was 
time that could have been spent 
lounging around the dorm or 
socializing. As Chryst remarks, the 
discipline to fill his obligations must 
come from within. “Notre Dame it- 
self cannot make a responsible per- 
son, but it does offer the opportun- 
ity. I have to believe that my work 
here will eventually pay off.” 

Unlike Chryst’s job, work for vol- 
leyball captain Kathy Dages 
meant being around the dorm. The 
R.A. from Walsh not only posed as 
volleyball player/engineering stu- 
dent, but she was also on call three 
nights a week, five hours a night. 
“Being an R.A. makes you act a cer- 
tain way,” replied Dages. “It simply 
makes you attentive to the needs of 
others. I also think that there is a 
certain sense of accomplishment 
about being involved here. I think 
that the students who didn’t like it 
here were students who never sunk 
their teeth into anything.”’ At times 
Dages felt that perhaps she had 
sunk her teeth into too many things. 
“There were days when I wanted 
everyone to leave me alone,” she re- 
called. “But Notre Dame is a place 
that attracts an athlete who is into 
athletics for more than just money. 
You have to get involved.” 

“Involvement is a necessity,” com- 
mented Junior Jay Schwartz, co- 
captain of the 1982 soccer team. 
“You can feel all you want about spe- 
cial areas of concern, but unless you 
do something about them, then all 
the feeling in the world does not 


help.” Schwartz sought to do some- 
thing about his area of concern 
when he joined the Big Brothers/Big 
Sisters organization in March, 1981. 
His little brother, Kent Selner, 
accompanied him to games and an 
occasional practice. Kent sat on the 
bench with the rest of the players. 
Schwartz is majoring in Finance, 
a field that requires that he carry 
eighteen credit hours per semester 
his junior year. He also served as 
secretary for Zahm’s Hall Council. 
“There are days when it seems like I 
keep moving back and forth from 
one thing to another,” sata 


Schwartz. “But I am happy with the 
inner peace I get from my involve- 
ment here.” 


—_—— 
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WORKING OVERTIME. Outside of playing 
shortstop on the Baseball team, Junior Rick 
Chryst spends much of his time working for the 
Office of Sports Information and writing for the 
South Bend Tribune. 


CENTER OF ATTENTION. Kathy Dages shares 
a light moment with Hall President Sheila Cal- 
lahan and Sr. Josef Riordan at a Walsh Hall staff 
meeting. 


LEO TT 


MAN OF MANY TALENTS. Academic All- 
American John Krimm helps freshman athletes 
adjust to the pressures that athletics and 
academics entail in his role as a senior inter- 
viewer. The philosophy major was awarded an 
N.C.A.A. Post-Graduate Scholarship for his 
pec op stone both on and off the playing 
ield. 


BROTHERS AT PLAY. Big Brother Jay 
Schwartz looks on as his Little Brother, Kent 
Selner, clears the table. Schwartz was named a 
co-captain of the 1982 Irish soccer team in addi- 
tion to serving as secretary for Zahm’s Hall 
Council. 
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Conduct 


cont. 


If involvement were the key to 
happiness as Jay Schwartz sug- 
gested, then perhaps Kevin Tindell 
was the happiest athlete on the N.D. 
campus. Participating in a variety of 
extracurriculars, Tindell spent most 
of his time running from fencing 
practice to ballet practice to his hall 
clerk job to meetings that involved 
the Black Cultural Arts Commission 
Fashion Show or An Tostal. Tindell 
also remained active with the 
A.I.E.S.E.C., a business group, as 
well as with the Undergraduate 
School Committee. 

Despite all the running, Tindell in- 
sisted that he was very happy with 
all that he was doing. Stated the 
senior Accounting major, “I hate idle 
time. I have always been committed 
to something, so being busy is just 
me and I can’t get rid of that.” Tin- 
dell also emphasized that the Chris- 
tian ideal that Notre Dame embodies 
helps athletes face all of their obliga- 
tions. “The Christian atmosphere 
provides strength and enables peo- 
ple to do all they want,” reflected 
Tindell. “Basically, people here are 
community conscious and seem to 
care about their fellow friends. This 
caring can only help when you have 
a million thing's to do.” 

Having a million things to do has 
also kept soccer Co-captain Jim 
Stein with little idle time on his 
hands. In addition to his obligations 
to the team, Stein also served as a 
Midshipman Lieutenant Command- 
er in the Naval ROTC, one of the 
three top positions in this branch. 
Besides being named a co-M.V.P. for 
his talents on the soccer field, Stein 
was also the recipient of four 
Academic Achievement Stars, the 
Kevin J. Conway Memorial Naviga- 
tion Award, and the Bendix Post 
Aviation Award, all in recognition 
for his leadership and academic 
qualities. ‘‘There certainly is not 
much time to relax,’’ commented 
Stein. “But I have been lucky. Both 
Rich Hunter (varsity soccer coach) 
and ROTC have been very accomo- 
dating. Because of this, I have been 
granted the best of both worlds.”’ 

For Freshman Lisa Gleason, 
Notre Dame presented a new world 
of athletics and academics that had 
to be meshed. ‘On the one hand,” 
said Gleason, “athletics provided me 
with the opportunity to get to meet a 
lot of people in the very beginning. 
Tennis opened up a niche for me to 
fit right in to Notre Dame. On the 
other hand, I also found it very diffi- 
cult to study after I had been prac- 
ticing for two and one half hours.” 

Fatigue didn’t stop Gleason from 
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getting involved once the Fall sea- 
son of tennis has ended. Instead, she 
assumed a role that was completely 
new for her — managing Women’s 
Basketball. “I had always played 
basketball in high school,” re- 
marked Gleason, “so I wasn’t sure 
whether I could sit on the sidelines. 
But I have really enjoyed managing 
and being affiliated with two of the 
sports programs here.” 

Perhaps the Notre Dame 
athlete can best be described by avid 
Irish follower Keith Penrod. Com- 
mented Penrod, “A lot of kids anda 
lot of people look at the players as if 
they’re someone special and differ- 
ent. By getting to know them they 
are no different than anyone else. In 
fact, they need and want to be 
treated like everyone else.” 

Penrod first became associated 
with the Irish through his 
friendship with Bruce Flowers. Pen- 
rod called the Irish center after 


Flowers had suffered a knee injury. 
Since then, Penrod has become close 
to many of the athletes. “I try to stay 
close to the guys because they have 
problems and fears just like every- 
one else,” said Penrod. “I would do 
anything for them. The special 
thing, though, is that they would do 
anything for me. Getting to know 
them has made me see that they are 
more than just athletes, they are 
people.” 

So while the bad publicity abounds 
that college sports are on the de- 
cline, rumor has it that there’s still 
something to be said about being an 
athlete, at least at Notre Dame. 


— Ann Hardie 


BUSY BODY. Senior Kevin Tindell uses bal- 
let to keep in top physical condition. The Irish 
fencer was also involved in several other cam- 

pus organizations, leaving him little time for 
boredom. 


COURTSIDE MANNER. Freshman tennis star 


Lisa Gleason works at her job as manager of the 


Women’s Basketball team. Whether playing or 


managing, Gleason showed that even the 
youngest Irish athletes have a lot to give. 


COACHING TIP. Osceola resident Keith Penrod 
shares a few words with his close friend Irish 
basketball center Tim Andree. Penrod has in- 
spired many N.D. athletes through the years 
and knows them to be very caring people. 


LAND HO. Midshipman Lieutenant Command- 
er and soccer Co-captain Jim Stein takes a 
nautical reading through a sextant. Dedication, 
hard work, and discipline are some of the per- 
sonal characteristics which have contributed to 
Stein’s success as a leader. 
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Welcome To The Club 


Minus all the hoopla of major college athletics, 
N.D.’s Club Sports program provides students with 
the opportunity to compete against other schools 


R.. Browner outlasted Ken 


McAfee in them. Lightning-quick 
Tony Ricci never lost in them. 
N.B.C.’s Sportsworld has covered 
them the last four years. They are 
the Bengal Bouts and after 52 years, 
they’re bigger than ever. What’s 
more, they’re just a sampling of the 
kind of competition that the Club 
Sports program has to offer at Notre 
Dame. 

For some 500 athletes, Club Sports 
means, in the words of Dr. Tom Kel- 
ly, director of Non-Varsity Athletics, 
“a chance for individuals to engage 
in athletic competition for the love of 
the sport itself.” The students run 
their own programs, organize their 
own practices, and raise the major- 
ity of the funding necessary to sur- 
vive on their own. And so they do — 
with a little help from the Universi- 
ty and a lot of help from the students 
themselves. 

Rowing 

The Rowing Club, known to most 
students simply as Crew, provides 
competition for both men and 
women with a predominately 
midwestern schedule. The premier 
event for the squad each year, 
though, is Boston’s famed ‘‘Head of 
the Charles” regatta to which the 
team sends three boats — two men’s 
and one women’s. This year the Irish 
women placed second in the October 
competition, finishing in record time 
as well. Crew is notorious for its ear- 
ly morning workouts on the St. 
Joseph River in Mishawaka. 
Approximately sixty rowers partici- 
pated this year. Junior Tom McKen- 
na placed the sport in the proper 
perspective when he said, “I’m on 
Crew because there’s no other team 
that practices at 5:00 a.m.” 

Rugby 

“The camaraderie and friendships 
made are a big part of it. It’s as much 
an off-the-field sport as on-the- 
field,’ remarked Junior Bob Fink in 
describing his Rugby experience at 
Notre Dame. Rejuvenated after 
a year and a half of suspension, the 
Rugby Club, led by officers Nick Col- 
arelli and Brian Murphy, scheduled 
several games for the past semester 
and anticipate an even busier sched- 
ule in the years to come. The Club 
remained active during its suspen- 
sion — at least off the field, as most 
members engaged in volunteer 
work, including a food drive during 
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Club Sports 


in non-varsity sports. 


the fall semester. Like most rugby 
teams, the squad takes special pride 
in the traditions of the sport and 
gladly welcomed their return to 
competition this spring. 
Boxing 

Unfortunately, the Bengal Bouts 
are the only main event in which the 
fighters are able to showcase their 
talents. Boxing Club President John 
Donovan and Senior Dickie Hills- 
man help to coach the 75 boxers who 
go through eight weeks of rigorous 
workouts before climbing into the 
ring for real in March. The closeness 
that can be found between the box- 
ers is something special, too. Says 


DIRTY LOOK. If looks could kill, Junior John 
McGarrity would have already had his oppo- 
nent down for the count in the Boxing Club’s 
annual Novice Tournament. 


Donovan, “It may seem weird, but 
they do all they can to help each 
other. There’s no trace of malice 
when they finally face each other in 
the ring.” 

Currently competition against 
other schools is being considered. 
But for now, the Bengal Bouts, 
whose considerable proceeds go to 
the Holy Cross Missions, are the 
annual target for the amateur pugi- 
list on campus. 


| 

CREWSING ALONG. Notre Dame was well rep- 
__ resented in the “Head of the Charles” regatta as 
| the women rowers placed second overall. The 
| city of Boston looms in the background. 


HOT POTATO. In anticipation of a return to 
competition, Rugby Club members sharpened 
their skills by scrimmaging during the Fall 
season. 


forms an iron cross, one of the most difficult 


| IRON CROSS. Senior Brian McLaughlin per- 
u 
| maneuvers in gymnastics. 
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AQUAMEN. Water Polo Club member Jim Mills 
rifles a shot past teammate Tommy Austgen in 
a practice session at the Rock. 


ROCKET RETURN. An avid netter gets off his 
feet to smash a return in Volleyball Club action 
at the A.C.C. 


DOUBLE VISION. Demonstrating the beauty of 
their sport, Sailing Club members Phil Reynolds 
and Gerry Daus skillfully maneuver their boats 
on St. Joseph’s Lake. 
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poe CERT 
NN Sailing 

One of the oldest club sports on 
campus, the Sailing Club was estab- 
lished on St. Joseph’s Lake before 
World War II. Fifty years later 
the club is nationally recog- 
nized. The fifteen-man team was 
lead this year by Phil Reynolds, who 
placed seventh in the Laser Division 
of the National Championships held 
in Ontario, Canada. But the club 
does more than just compete. Mem- 
bers pay their dues and take advan- 
tage of unlimited access to the nine- 
boat fleet. ““Many students don’t 
realize the opportunity they have 
here,” remarked Senior Commodore 
Gerry Daus. “Free lessons and a lot 
of sailing time are open to anyone 
who pays his or her dues and has any 
interest whatsoever in sailing. 

Water Polo 

The Water Polo Club has come a 
long way in only three years as a 
club sport. Initially, workouts were 
held in St. Josph’s Lake, but the 
sqaud now practices at the Rock four 
times each week. This year, the play- 
ers enjoyed their first winning sea- 
son by finishing with a 5-4 record. 
Off-season weight training and daily 
conditioning produce results for the 
twenty-men squad, a member of the 
Midwest Water Polo Conference. 

Ski Club 

Training camp in Colorado over 
Christmas break starts the year off 
right for the 85 members of the Ski 
Club. Back at school, squad mem- 
bers practice on Thursday nights 
and compete in the weekends, most- 
ly in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. 
Eleven meets comprised the squad’s 
1982 schedule, capped by a road trip 
to New York. A member of the Mid- 
west Collegiate Skiing Association, 
the Club has placed as high as 
second in that league’s annual re- 
gional championships. “But the ac- 
cent is strictly on fun,” states Co- 
captain Steve Hilbert. “We do not de- 


ee 


sire varsity status. Neither do we 
want coaches and regulations in- 
terfering with the good times we 
have.” 
Women’s Track 

About twenty girls run for the 
Women’s Track Club. As veteran 
Senior Melanie Murray explains, 
“To many of the girls, competing is 
not important. Some come to prac- 
tice faithfully, but skip the meets.” 
There is a core of runners who do 
take the sport very seriously. Re- 
lated Sophomore Rosemary De- 
sloge, ‘‘We work out six to seven 
times per week all semester long, 
largely from our own motivation.” 
Like so many other club sports, 
Women’s Track hopes to make the 
jump to varsity status soon. 

Volleyball 

In its fourth year, the Men’s Vol- 
leyball Club participated in eight 
tournaments and several dual 
matches as part of the Midwest In- 
tercollegiate Volleyball Association 
this season. Club President Barry 
Smith and Player-coach John Kleb- 
ba share the chores of scheduling 
practice times and games, hiring ref- 
erees and supplying the necessary 
equipment. Although still in its in- 
fant stages, the squad has estab- 
lished itself as one of the top teams 
in the M.I.V.A.’s Club Division, with 
high-ranking finishes for the past 
three years. 

Women’s Softball 

Women’s Softball, the newest club 
sport offered at Notre Dame, com- 
pleted a sixteen-game schedule 
against opponents throughout the 
Midwest this year. Senior Karen 
Alig and N.D. graduate Brandt 
Hackman guided the first-year club 
into the state tournament held in 
April. The Softball Club continues to 
grow in interest and is already hop- 
ing to gain varsity status sometime 
in the near future. 

— Joe Ryan 
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AERIAL ATTACK. Morrissey quarterback Pat 
Doyle lets one fly in an interhall clash. Notre 
Dame is one of the only universities which offers 
full-contact football on a non-varsity level. 
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ON THE MOVE. Senior Jan Schlaff brings the 
ball up court in aco-rec game of basketball. NVA 
offers volleyball, racquetball, innertube water 
polo, softball, tennis, as well as basketball for 
co-ed play. 


ICING ON THE CAKE. Zahm and Stanford clash 
on the ice in an interhall hockey game. There 
was much hall pride involved in the dorm ri- 
valries. 
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RIGHT ON TARGET. Jean Murtagh shoots for 
ithe goal in a game of innertube water polo at the 
Rock. This sport, in its first year, drew 20 teams. 


Interhall Of Fame 


The office of Non-varsity Athletics, more 
commonly known as the home of Interhall, 
is a scene of bustling activity as staff 
workers coordinate a full slate of games for 
a campus infested by part-time jocks. 


ithin the Athletic and 
Convocation Center sit the offices of 
the football, basketball and soccer 
staffs, as well as the auxiliary gym- 
nasiums used by part-time jocks. 
Also situated in the A.C.C. is the 
office of Non-varsity Athletics 
(NVA), a student-run sports pro- 
gram appropriately known as “In- 
terhall.” Indeed, deep within the 
long corridors of the A.C.C., a busy 
staff coordinated and carried out in- 
terhall competition all year long. In 
these inner halls, Interhall kept 
phones ringing and students com- 
peting. 

“Hello, Interhall,” answered Jodi 
Drancik. ‘‘You want to enter the 
men’s open? Okay, let me get your 
name and all ... After I have the 
pairings I’ll give you a call 
Matches should start in a week or 
SOmt en 

Men’s soccer. Men’s and women’s 
football. Co-ree outdoor volleyball. 


Co-rec and 16-inch softball. Inner- 
tube water polo. The list of activities 
stretched on and on and so did the 
lists of student participants. NVA 
offered all types of action at all 
levels of intensity. 

“I’m here to sign up for Zahm’s 
football team ...” “How do I enter 
the water polo tournament?’’ 
‘Where are volleyball games 
played?” 

These and countless other ques- 
tions were thrown at students who 
manned phones, distributed equip- 
ment, coordinated tournaments and 
oversaw matches. Working with 
Director Tom Kelly, the student 
staff kept NVA going, providing 
what Kelly called, “a healthful and 
pleasurable opportunity for physi- 
cal, emotional and social participa- 
tion in athletics and recreation.” 
The popularity of the program 
attested to NVA’s success. 
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SETTING UP FOR THE KILL. Because men 
and women can compete at similar skill levels, 
volleyball was one of the most popular co-rec 
sports offered by NVA. Senior Barb Walker 
takes advantage of the opportunity to play. 
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As in past years, the basketball 
tournament drew over fifty teams, 
while several men’s dorms held foot- 
ball tryouts in order to trim team 
rosters to the 22-man limit. Even co- 
rec innertube water polo, in its first 
year of existence, boasted twenty 
teams and inspired serious battle. 
Golf, hockey, wrestling, and baseball 
were other sports which provided rec- 
reational activity, regardless of 


ability, to all of the academic com- 


munity. 

Even though the students didn’t 
receive the notoriety associated 
with varsity sports, they continued 
to play and devote time to their 
teams. One NVA worker noted, 
“Students are always anxious to 
know when they play and where. 
The phone never stops ringing.” 
Zahm Hall baseball co-captain Bob 
McKelvely smiled when he ex- 
plained, “Zahm takes pride in in- 
terhall competition. We’ve been in 
the baseball finals three years in a 
row and we won the 16-inch softball 
title again this year.” 

Other students likewise demon- 
strated their love for sports with 
their comments. For Barry Fay, 
“Winning an interhall basketball or 
tennis match means more than win- 
ning a pickup game at the Rock ora 
casual tennis match.” Matt Huff- 
man, a competitor and official, felt 
that his football career had ended in 
high school until NVA gave him 
“another chance to compete.” 

Team captain Paul Pineda remem- 
bered, “I played water polo in high 
school and swam, so co-rec water 
polo means a lot to me.’”’ Frank 
Coyle, whose team lost in an early 
round, gestured, ‘‘We had a good 
time. That’s all we were in it for.” 

Lyons Hall sported new football 
jerseys this year as inspiration for a 
winning season. In spite of a losing 
record, Coach Rich Cordova lauded 
his girls. Female athletes in dorms 
across campus proved too rough and 
tough on the field, thus prompting 
the presence of a second official to 
monitor the action. 

Whether on the field or deep in the 
heart of the A.C.C., the hustle and 
bustle of non-varsity athletics never 
let up. Both athletes and staff work- 
ers found the non-stop action excit- 
ing and rewarding. Most rewarding, 
however, were the times when the 
busy sounds emanating from the 
corridors of the A.C.C. reminded the 
non-varsity athlete of that interhall 
of fame suited especially for him. 

— Nina DeLeone 
— Barbara Bridges 


HOLDING THEIR OWN. Senior Bill Slattery 
and Joe Costic breathe a sigh of relief following 
an exhausting Interhall corss-country race. For 
the non-varsity athlete, Interhall competition is 
not taken lightly as combatants play to win at 
all times. 


UNDER WRAPS. Some of the best football in 
town wasn’t even played on the turf of Notre 
Dame Stadium. Interhall football provides a ral- 
lying point for dorm spirit as intense rivalries 
develop through hotly-contested matchups. 


ROOKIE Q.B. Freshman Karen Allen directs 
the Lewis Hall attack from her quarterback 
position. Women’s football proved almost as 
popular as the men’s program as the girls offset 
Lap limited experience with enthusiasm and 
pride. 


SQUARING OFF. Reflecting its increasing 
appeal to an American audience, the game of 
soccer captured the fancy of many dorm resi- 
dents, women included. The men’s title was a 
frantic affair eventually won by Stanford Hall 
on penalty kicks after several overtime periods. 
Frank Dougan proved a key player in the battle. 
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A Personal Look At 
Personal Sports 


Without the pressure of coach’s 
whistles or comments, 
free-spirited athletes examined 
their reasons for participating 
in sports. 
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ball sails over the net and the action 
begins. Tension builds with each suc- 
cessful volley. A player dives to re- 
turn a spike and his teammates cheer 
the effort. He jumps up, brushes off 
the dirt and the game continues. 

Walking back from the game, the 
teammates compare grass stains and 
scraped elbows. The slow, shuffling 
players move toward the dining hall 
and thoughts of the evening’s agen- 
da fill each player’s mind. A scene 
after varsity football practice? No. 
These players would laugh at the 
idea of having to go through such 
mental and physical torment every 
day. They’ve just beaten the rain for 
a quick game of volleyball. 

A common sight — whether play- 
ing frisbee to relax during lunch ora 
fast-paced game of touch football af- 
ter class, the atmosphere remains 
the same — friends having fun. 


NOT EXACTLY WIMBLEDON. When the 
courts were bare of snow, avid tennis players 
sought to improve their skills at the nets be- 
hind the A.C.C. Tom Wilkas is one junior who 
took advantage of the courts. 


What possesses these future execu- 
tives to revert to their sixth-grade 
lunch hour days? “The campus does 
it to me,” says Senior Pete Wuellner. 
“There’s a very healthy pressure to 
keep the exercise of the body some- 
how in proportion to that of the 
mind.” In this school of overachiev- 
ers, everyone participates in sports. 
Whether a game of volleyball behind 
Carroll, racquetball at the Rock or 
croquet outside the Radiation Lab, 
the activities of the student body sur- 
pass books and the classroom. An in- 
spirational force scatters runners 
around the lakes and drives the 
closet throat to beat out a grounder, 
beer in hand. 

“T can’t help it. I’ve played hoops 
every day of my life,” grinned Junior 
Dennis Rischard. Cheers and fame 
don’t mean half as much to Rischard 
as an hour of hoops before doing 
some accounting problems. They 
can’t. The motivation for him and his 
daily teammates, as well as a few 
thousand other runners, jumpers 
and throwers must come from some- 
place else — from within. 


A SPIKED PUNCH. Friends become foes at the 
net in a pick-up game of volleyball as students 
made a daily routine of “spiking” and “digging” 
on the North Quad during the warmer months. 


AN ULTIMATE EXPERIENCE. Tossing fri: 
and playing Ultimate emerged as popular p 
times at N.D. Junior Mel P. Schrader is one 
many hundreds who took to the quads to enjoy 
this personal sport. 


IRON BOUND. A game of hoo is always 
great way to break up the monotony of a routine 
school day. Battles were waged on the courts at 
Stepan Center, the Bookstore, Lyor s’ Courts 
and the Rock. 
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Be the best. Work to potential. 
Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., 
president of the University, talks 
about a ‘‘standard of excellence.” 
These kind of phrases wear out 
quickly around here, but they define 
the desire to excel. The heights to 
which individual athletes push 
themselves attest to the essential 
role sports play in their lives. No 
coach’s whistles or comments, no 
specific time to be at practice. These 
athletes work around their own time 
schedules. They manage to squeeze 
an hour of activity into a busy day. 

A steady stream of students 
moves from the Towers to the Rock- 
an athletic feat in itself — as part of 
the daily trip to the weight room. 
There, grunts and the clanging of 
weights fill the room as muscles 
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Personal Sports 


strain and develop. Whether lifting 
weights or jogging, physical activi- 
ties provide a break from academics, 
achance to release tension and relax 
the mind. “I like to run alone and 
gather my thoughts after a day in 
class,” states Sophomore Rosemary 
Desloge. “It gives me a chance to 
think of things other than school; 
sometimes nothing.” 

There isn’t always a lot of thought 
involved; no reason required. Every- 
body makes time in his life for 
sports — a time for getting together 
with friends, working up a sweat and 
having fun. Standing, looking down 
the quad, footballs spiral, frisbees 
fly and soccer balls bounce. The ac- 
tion continues and will continue ... 

— Alita Buhman 
— Joe Ryan 


OVER HIS HEAD. While some people chose to 
follow the pro baseball season on radio or T.V., 
others ventured forth to catch a few flies, slug 
a few balls and swill a few beers of their own. 
Joe Flowers loses one in the sun during a soft- 
ball kegger on Green Field. 


CAN-U-CANOE? Personal sports were not con- 
fined to dry land. Some white-water pioneers 
paddled the lengths of Lake Marian in pursuit of 
a good time. 


OPTING FOR THE OPTION. Fall meant plenty 
of football, even for non-varsity athletes like 
Senior Ted Dilenschneider who demonstrates 
his version of the option in a game of “touch”’. 


A WEIGHTING GAME. In the interest of keep- 
ing slim and trim, N.D. women participated in 
the extracurricular aerobic dance classes held 
at the A.C.C. Aerobic exercise was new to cam- 
pus but gained popularity rapidly as an indoor 
activity that could be practiced to music year 
round. 
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OVERSEEING THE OVERTURE. The 
student section rocks to the tune of the 
“1812 Overture” at the Georgia Tech 
football game. The tune was much in 
demand from the student section at 
home football games. 


The legend lives on in ... 


Seniors 


lies old adage that the friends you make in col- 
lege will be your friends for life seemed very true at 
Notre Dame. While N.D. boasted a history of out- 
standing individuals, the people best remembered 
were those who sat with you regularly at the Dining 
Hall or came to visit you at the Infirmary. 

At Notre Dame, it was that first Screw-Your- 
Roommate date, the stern precision of the Irish 
Guard, the booming voice of Officer Tim McCarthy, 
and the quiet manner of Darby II and Father Grif- 
fin that made the place most memorable. Getting 
thrown out of the library for talking, chuckling 
over the best of Molarity and the antics of Chuck 
Mason, dancing to the strains of “Rock Lobster,” 
and visiting the bars of New Orleans on New Year’s 
day, 1981, became noteworthy because others like 
yourself were making sure that the legend of Notre 
Dame’s personalities lived on in People. 


GUARDING THEIR POSTS. Guards- 
men Kevin Connors and Bill Mateja 
stand at attention at the L.S.U. game. 
The Irish Guard originated in 1952 asa 
troupe to protect the Marching Band. 
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MICHELLE MARIE ABOWD 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
LEOPOLDO ANTONIO ABREGO 
B.S. Architecture 

MARGARET DIANE ABT 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 
CHRISTOPHER JOSEPH ADDUCCI 
B.S. Microbiology 

RICHARD SCOTT ADLER 

B.S. Aerospace Engineering 


KENNETH WILLIAM AFRICANO 
B.A. Government 

JANE ELIZABETH AHERN 

B.A. American Studies 

WILLIAM AHERN 

B.A. Economics 

JOSEPH MICHAEL AIU 

B.S. Civil Engineering 
CHRISTOPHER ALBERTOLI 
B.S. Mathematics Concentrate 


KAREN MARIE ALIG 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
AILEEN MARIE ALLARD 

B.A. German 

KRISTINE TERESE ALLEN 

B.A. Communication and Theater 
MARY THERESE ALLEN 

B.A. English 

CARRIE PATRICE AMATO 
B.F.A. Art 


TIMOTHY JAY AMBREY 

B.S. Metallurgical Engineering 
THEODORE ERNEST ANASTAS, JR. 
B.B.A. Finance 

MARK JEFFERY ANDERS 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

SCOTT ALLEN ANDERSON 

B.A. English 

SANDRA DEL ROCIO ANDRADE 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 


DIEGO ANGEL 

B.B.A. Finance 

BRIAN EDWARD ANSELMAN 
B.B.A. Marketing 

RENEE DENISE ANTOLIK 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL JOHN ANZELC 
B.S. Civil Engineering 

SARAH E. APFELD 

B.S. Biology 


GLADYS GUADALUPE APORTELA 
B.A. Psychology 

DAVID PAUL ARCURI 

B.S. Mathematics Concentrate 
CHRISTOPHER MICHAEL ARENA 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
DANIEL EVANS ARGUE 

B.B.A. Finance 

PAUL JAY ARLING 

B.B.A. Finance 


DAVID LUIS ARMENDARIZ 

B.B.A. Accounting 

WILLIAM JOSEPH ARZBAECHER III 
B.A. Art 

KELLEE DELAINE KATHERINE ASH 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
MATTHEW THOMAS ASHE 

B.A. Economics 

GREGORY JOSEPH AUSTRIA 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
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The Ordinary Becomes Legendary When N.D. Examines 


The Man Behind The Voice 


i 

Crick, click. “Fans, this is Officer 
Tim McCarthy from the Indiana State 
Police, reminding you to drive safely 
‘as you leave the game today. Remem- 
ber, ‘What is at stake is prime — and 


oh) 


that’s not a bum steer. 
_ This quip could be said to be the phi- 
losophy of McCarthy, fond in the 
hearts of Notre Dame football fans for 
this corny but serious safe-driving 
‘messages in the fourth quarter of ev- 
‘ery home football game. Retired from 
the Indiana State Police after 25 years 
‘of honorable service, McCarthy cur- 
rently serves as sheriff of Porter 
‘County, a post to which he was elected 
in 1979. 

_ While a member of the State Police, 
McCarthy served as a State Trooper, a 
Public Information Officer, Detective 


Sergeant, and later as District Com- 
mander. As Public Information Offic- 
er in 1960, McCarthy inherited the job 
of giving safe-driving messages to 
N.D. football fans. As McCarthy re- 
calls, “When I began announcing in 
1960, there were only two home games 
remaining in the season. I did it 
straight and serious, like the officer 
before me. I also found it did not pene- 
trate to the fans at all, since hearing a 
policeman talk seriously about driv- 
ing safety was the last thing in the 
world that they wanted to hear.” 

It was in the following season that 
McCarthy decided to inject his own 
brand of humor into his safety mes- 
sages. Today these quips are an in- 
stitution at every home game, eagerly 
awaited by students and fans alike. 
With his first comic message, ‘‘The 


OFFICIALLY SPEAKING. Overlooking an en- 
thusiastic crowd, Officer Tim McCarthy waits to 
deliver his safety message at the L.S.U. game. 


automobile replaced the horse, but the 
driver should stay on the wagon,” 
McCarthy established his place in 
N.D. football history. 

McCarthy usually thinks of the 
quips himself, but often receives sug- 
gestions from fans. Some of his more 
memorable messages have been: 
“Highway comedians never enjoy 
their biggest hit,” (‘63); “The road may 
be rocky if you drive while you’re 
stoned,” (65); “You may be at the end 
of your rope if you tie one on,” (‘71); “If 
you have a hot time in the old town 
tonight, you may end up in the cooler,” 
(‘78); and “Too many empty bottles 
can become a case in court,” (‘79). 

Of Notre Dame itself, McCarthy can- 
not speak highly enough. An Irish- 
Catholic Hoosier from birth, McCar- 
thy feels that, ‘““The greatest thing ab- 
out Notre Dame is the people; they are 
a unique group. Even though the fans 
sometimes get a little short-sighted 
about what is really important, Notre 
Dame is just a great way of life. It is so 
much more than football, and a lot 
more than just a scholarly com- 
munity.” 

McCarthy contributes his safety 
messages to Notre Dame because, 
“Knowing that everyone gets a chuck- 
le, and knowing that I am getting the 
message across, and that people re- 
member the puns and drive a little 
more Safely is more than enough satis- 
faction. It makes it all worthwhile, 
and I’m just so pleased to be able to 
contribute to Notre Dame in this small 
way, even if it is a bit corny.” He even 
claims, “I would pay Notre Dame to do 
the spot since I love the school so 
much.” 

McCarthy has been effective in 
keeping the number of accidents 
down, while lifting spirits up. In giv- 
ing to the N.D. community, McCarthy 
feels that he has received personal re- 
wards and professional results. So 
while the voice behind the man is wit- 
ty, the man behind the voice is serious. 

— Andrea Imbriaco 
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FREDERICK MARTIN AZAR 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
HENRY JOSEPH BACA 

B.A. American Studies 

GREGORY FRANCIS BACHHUBER 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
ROBERT GEORGE BACIC 

B.B.A. Accounting 

WAYNE GEOFFREY BAER 

B.B.A. Accounting 


DONALD JOSEPH BAIER, JR. 
B.B.A. Finance 

CURTIS JAY BAILEY 

B.B.A. Accounting 

JEFFREY RICHARD BAILEY 
B.A. English 

MARY CLARE BAIR 

B.S. Biology Concentrate 
MICHAEL ALLEN BAKER 
B.B.A. Accounting 


The Ordinary Becomes Legendary When N.D. Examines 


The Sod Squad 


Hissar knew they were there. 
They passed them everyday but rare- 
ly gave them much thought. If you 
thought about it, however, you’d 
agree the groundkeepers at Notre 
Dame were a rare crew. 

Each season presented the sod 
squad with special landscaping prob- 
lems. The solutions to these problems 
caused students problems of their 
own. Equipped with what could pass 
for industrial strength hairdryers, 
groundkeepers combed the campus 
blowing the beautiful autumn leaves, 
grass, and an occasional student into 
ravenous leaf-eating machines. 

The truly challenging South Bend 
winters brought snow and ice, which 
was combatted by a runaway jeep that 
thought it was plowing Route 80. Pity 
the poor student who got in the way of 
this jeep and the abominable snow- 
man who drove it. It sent students 
streaking down South Quad inches 
ahead of its hungry plow. The iced 
sidewalks were a more difficult day’s 
work for the bundled up crew workers. 
Armed with ice picks, they attacked 
the sidewalks and any misplaced feet 
that happened to get in the way. 

Although Winter seemed to last 
forever, Spring did come to Northern 
Indiana. Early Spring, however, was 
indecisive. Some days were wintry, 
others sunny and green. Unfortunate- 
ly, the grounds crew was often fooled 
by the first warm day. They adorned the 
campus with colorful tulips on Mon- 
day only to find them frost-bitten and 
wilted on Thursday. This was never a 
major problem, though; they just re- 
planted. 

The grass required constant up- 
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keeping. It was pampered as if it were 
a contributing alumnus, mowed every 
five minutes and saturated by sprink- 
lers. The cleverly positioned sprink- 
lers made it impossible to walk from 
Keenan to the North Dining Hall with- 
out getting wet. The grass was 
apparently so thirsty that, like alum- 
ni, it drank even when it rained. 
Although they didn’t drive around 
in a beat-up Woody solving the prob- 
lems of the world, the N.D. sod squad 
did battle nature’s changing moods 
with the aid of mechanical monsters. 


ROUND ‘EM UP. In somewhat Midwestern 
style, a groundskeeper uses a three-horsepower 
leaf blower to manhandle stray leaves in front of 
Walsh Hall. The groundskeepers stayed espe- 
cially busy on pre-game Fridays, preparing the 
campus for visiting parents. 


Armed with shovels and rakes, the 
groundskeepers insured that come} 
rain, snow, sleet, tall grass or falling | 
leaves, the campus passed the inspec- | 
tion of scrutinizing Domers. 
— Maggie Coen | 
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SCOTT WILLIAM BANACH 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 
EDGARDO BARACCHINI, JR. 

B.S. Microbiology 

CHRISTOPHER JOHN BARBER 
B.B.A. Marketing 

JEFFREY RANSOM BARBER 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 
CHRISTOPHER JOSEPH BARLOCK 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 


ROBERT E. BARNES, JR. 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
EUGENE CHRISTOPHER BARRA 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MATTHEW JAMES BARRETT 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DANIEL JOSEPH BARRON 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
WILLIAM JOHN BARRON 

B.B.A. Accounting 


JOSEPH L. BARROWS 
B.B.A. Finance 

ANNE NOEL BARSANTI 
B.A. English 

STEPHEN JOHN BARTOLI 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
JOHN RALPH BATES 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
CYNTHIA ANN BATTEL 
B.S. Biology 


JOHN JOSEPH BATTEL 

B.B.A. Finance 

KAREN V. BATUNGBACAL 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 

KEVIN MATTHEW BAUER 

B.A. General Program 

SUZANNE MARIE ALETA BAUTISTA 
B.A. Psychology 

RICHARD RONALD BEAUCHESNE 
B.A. History 


MARY CATHERINE BECKMAN 
B.A. English 

DWAYNE ALLEN BEDNAR 
B.A. Government 

THOMAS RICHARD BEDNAR 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
CHRISTOPHER BEEMAN 

B.A. Sociology 

KEVIN BRADLEY BEHRNDT 
B.A. Government 


ANTHONY JOSEPH BELDEN 
B.B.A. Finance 

DANIEL PHILLIP BELL 

B.A. Philosophy 

JOSEPH ARTHUR BELLEMORE 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
ROSANNE ELAINE BELLOMO 
B.S. Biology 

BRIGITTE BENAGE 

B.S. Chemistry Concentrate 


JAMES BRIAN BENDER 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
JAMES ALAN BENJAMIN 
B.B.A. Management 

MICHAEL PATRICK BENNETT 
B.A. Government 

ROBERT JOHN BENNETT 
B.B.A. Marketing 

PETER THOMAS BENZ 

B.B.A. Management 
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DAVID JOHN BERG 

B.S. Biology Concentrate 
CHARLES BERGERE 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
BRYAN BARRETT BERGIN 
B.A. Art 

ELLEN BERNARD 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
JOHN MICHAEL BERNARD 
B.B.A. Accounting 


ANTHONY MICHAEL BERRY 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
SEAN RICHARD BERRY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL JOHN BERRYMAN 
B.B.A. Accounting 

PAUL SAMUEL BERTOLINI 
B.A. American Studies 
PATRICK BEYTAGH 

B.A. American Studies 


WILLIAM CARL BIEHL III 

B.S. Chemistry 

KATHERINE MARY BIGANE 

B.A. Government 

WILLIAM PATRICK BIGGINS, JR. 
B.A. General Program 

KENNETH WILLIAM BINGHAM 
B.S. Architecture 

MICHAEL KEVIN BINKLE 

B.A. General Program 


JUDITH ANNE BINTINGER 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
KATHERINE RAE BIONDI 

B.B.A. Marketing 

PAMELA MARY BIRACREE 

B.A. Theology, B.S. Chemical Engineering 
RONALD JOSEPH BIRK 

B.S. Physics Concentrate 

PAUL STEPHEN BLACHOWICZ 

B.B.A. Accounting 


JEFFERY BLACKBURN 

B.B.A. Finance 

CHRISTOPHER LEE BLANTON 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
DANIEL THOMAS BLASKOVICH 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JEANINE M. BLATT 

B.B.A. Finance 

CHARLES GREGORY BLUM 
B.B.A. Finance 


CHRIS EDWARD BOBOWSKI 
B.B.A. Marketing 

PETER VINCENT BOESEN 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
JAMES EDWARD BOGNAR 
B.A. American Studies 
BERNADETTE J. BOLLAS 
B.A. Economics 
JACQUELINE S. BOLLAS 
B.A. Psychology 


WILLIAM JUDE BONDE 

B.B.A. Finance 

KRISTIN BONNIWELL 

B.A. Government 

ERIC ELIA BONONI 

B.B.A. Accounting 

MITCHELL FREDERICK BOOMER 
B.A. Government 

PAUL DAVID BLAZ BORJA 

B.B.A. Accounting 
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The Ordinary Becomes Legendary When N.D. Examines 


The Women Of The Cloth 


NG wide-eyed freshmen on Reg- 
istration Day, students were branded 
with two numbers: a student I.D. 
number and a laundry number. To 
help them remember the latter, it was 
titched into every article of clothing 
they owned. Little did they realize 
that those five digits would be so im- 
portant. 
| Bracing themselves from the winds 
off St. Mary’s Lake, students made the 
trek to St. Michael’s Laundry. The 
closet long-since empty, it was time to 
pick up an entire wardrobe, expecting 
that it would all be there after a trip 
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through the wash. Upon opening the 
metal door, students were greeted by 
a blast of hot air and that familiar 
laundry smell. They located their 
brown bundles, checked through the 
cashier, and made their way back to 
their dorms. Of course, there was al- 
ways the chance that a bundle would 
not return the same way it was sent. 
Indeed, complaints were not uncom- 
mon: ‘“‘Where’s my blue sock and my 
polo shirt?” 

If students only knew what went on 
behind those high-rise shelves, they 
might not be so quick to gripe. Serving 
the entire campus, from the ACC to 


the Morris Inn, Moreau and every 
quad, the Notre Dame Laundry Ser- 
vice worked hard and long to keep 
everyone starched and pressed. Pro- 
cessing almost 300 bundles a day, the 
workers had a rigorous schedule. “I 
tend to think that the boys take it all 
for granted,” said Elvira Carron. 
Indeed, Notre Dame is unique in 
that it offers a laundry service to its 
community. Few schools can make 
such aclaim. “If all entering freshmen 
could take a tour of this place, they’d 
change their minds about it,” stated 
Rosemary Dawson. ‘‘Sure, take it 
away and then see how they’d com- 
plain.” 
Though the students may not have 
appreciated it, the mothers of enter- 
ing frosh loved it. And why not? Hard 
at work for their sons were seamstres- 
ses, tailors, dry cleaners and all the 
other laundry personnel. St. Michael’s 
employees often worked overtime to 
get through the especially busy times 
before weekends and holidays. Their 
work was further slowed by problems 
of sorting and identification. “If the 
boys would tag all their clothes, keep 
them separated from their friends’ 
things and not swap laundry bags, our 


job would be much easier and better 


service would result,” “‘ said employee 
Carol Pugh. “We’re always thinking of 
new ways toimprove the system so it’s 
better. But we enjoy it and the guys 
are all so nice.” 

— Bob Zimmermann 


A CLEAN GET AWAY. St. Michael’s employee 
Carrie Martynowicz punches Junior Dan Cas- 
sidy’s laundry ticket and sends him off with 
another week of clean clothes. 


CARY CHARLES BOSAK 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DAVID ALLEN BOSSELAIT 
B.A. Government 


B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
MICHAEL EUGENE BOUSHKA 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
STEPHEN ARTHUR BOYD 
B.B.A. Accounting 


BRIAN PATRICK BOYLE 
B.S. Biology 

MEGAN CLAIRE BOYLE 
B.A. American Studies 

SEAN CHARLES BOYLE 
B.S. Civil Engineering 

R. MATTHEW BRACH 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
CHARLES PATRICK BRADY 
B.B.A. Finance 
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FREDERICK NICHOLAS BOURNAY, JR. 


FRANCIS ALOYSIUS BRADY III 
B.A. History 

THOMAS PATRICK BRADY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

TIMOTHY KEVIN BRADY 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
RICHARD THEODORE BRASSEL 
B.A. Economics 

JAMES ALAN BRAUNLIN 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
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On Call In The Hall 


Ra —n. “Resident Assistant. A 
senior or graduate student serving on 
the hall staff. Responsibilities include 
being on duty on evenings during the 
week and weekends, dealing with 
emergency situations, and handling 
student questions and problems. Com- 
pensation includes complete payment 
of room and board at the University of 
Notre Dame.” 

That’s the formal definition of an 
R.A., but what does this position of 
responsibility entail? Prospective 
R.A.’s undergo a rigorous application 
process that requires essay responses, 
three letters of reeommendation, a 3.0 
G.P.A., and interviews with hall staff 
members. Applications are filed in 
early December, while hopefuls en- 
dure nail-biting and mailbox- 
watching until they are notified of 
acceptance or rejection in early 
March. 

R.A.’s must deal with all sorts of 
situations and problems responsibly 
and effectively. As Kathy Smith, a 
senior R.A.in Farley, states, “It never 
ceases to surprise me the problems 
that come up. Everyone comes from 
different backgrounds with different 
attitudes and values, so you get every 
possible reaction to various situa- 
tions.” Duties range from unlocking 
doors for roommates of forgetful resi- 
dents to some disciplinary action a- 
bout parietals and drinking in the hall- 
ways to listening and being a good 
friend to whomever needs a big shoul- 
der or sympathetic ear. As Smith 
jokes, “Being an R.A. means being 
able to talk about just about anything, 
especially from 2-3 a.m.” 

R.A.’s attend training workshops to 
learn how to handle problems. They 
learn skills concerning listening and 


basic First Aid, as well as techniques 
for dealing with student pregnancies. 
Smith feels that the most essential 
factor to being an effective R.A. is 
building a rapport with floor residents 
so if problems do arise, students will 
not hesitate to come to the R.A. Above 
all, Smith notes, “The kids have to be 
comfortable with their R.A.’s; every- 
thing else follows from that.” 

Likewise, R.A.’s must feel comfort- 
able with their positions of authority 
so that they can enforce any rules or 
begin any disciplinary action where 
necessary. As Smith notes, the R.A.’s 
in men’s dorms must deal with disci- 
plinary problems more often than 
their counterparts in the women’s 
dorms. Surprisingly, says Smith, 
“Most of the kids don’t want to put 
R.A.’s into an awkward or bad position 
because they are a lot more than just 
disciplinary members of the hall staff. 
They are also fellow floor and dorm 
residents as well as friends.” 

The job of Resident Assistant also 
entails being an integral member of 
the hall staff. As any senior can attest, 
R.A. selection usually results in a lot 
of dropped jaws and amazed express- 
ions. Yet, it is important to realize 
that above all, the R.A.’s, Rector, and 
Assistant Rector must be able to work 


RESIDENTIAL AREA. Morrissey Rector 
Brother Ed and R.A.’s Mark Sullivan and Pat 
Healey discuss the dorm’s party policy. 


together in a fruitful balance. Hall 
staffs strive to get a cross-section of 
people who can appeal to the wide 
variety of personalities that hall resi- 
dents possess and who also react to 
various situations differently. 
Although the combination of people 
may look odd at the beginning, most 
hall staffs work together effectively as 
a real unit, balancing out well. 

Smith commented that, “Probably 
one of the most valuable aspects of my 
being an R.A. has been my getting to 
know so many kinds of people; each 
class has its own perspective on 
things. It has also taught me to see all 
points of view for any given situation, 
and it has definitely helped me to put 
any of my own problems into perspec- 
tive. But I’d say that one of the most 
important things I’ve learned so far 
this year is that you can’t solve other 
people’s problems for them — you can 
only help them to solve their own prob- 
lems.” 

Problem-solvers, hall staff mem- 
bers, employees of the University, 
counselors, and friends — five ways to 
define R.A. 

— Andrea Imbriaco 


see 
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LOUIS HERBERT BREAUX 

B.S. Physics 

JAMES MICHAEL BREITENBACH 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JAMES EDWIN BRENNAN 

B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL BRENNAN 

B.A. General Program 

PAUL MARK BRENNAN 

B.A. Economics 


DOUGLAS VINCENT BRENYO 
B.B.A. Accounting 
MARGARET MARY BRETT 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
PAUL RICHARD BRICKER 
B.S. Physics 

BARBARA ANN BRIDGES 
B.A. Anthropology 

SHERI LYN MARIE BRIESCH 
B.B.A. Management 


JOHN ALOYSIUS BRIODY 

B.S. Aerospace Engineering 
STEVEN W. BROCKUS 

B.A. Psychology 

TIMOTHY PATRICK BRODERICK 
B.B.A. Marketing 

R. GREGORY BROPHY 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
EUGENIA ANNE BROWN 

B.A. Communication and Theater 


JAMES CARLTON BROWN 

B.A. American Studies 

MICHAEL EDWARD BROWN 

B.S. Biology 

STEVEN ALAN BROWN 

B.S. Architecture 

TYLER ADAM BROWN 

B.A. Government 

STEPHEN FRANCIS BRUEMMER 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 


TODD THOMAS BRUNI 

B.A. Preprofessional Studies 
DANIEL PAUL BRUTOCAO 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
MICHAEL GERARD BRUTON 
B.A. Government 

LOLA THERESA BUBBOSH 
B.B.A. Marketing 

JOHN PATRICK BUCKLEY, JR. 
B.A. Economics 


LAWRENCE CAMPBELL BUCKLEY 
B.A. Economics 

THOMAS MICHAEL BUCKLEY 

B.A. American Studies 

KATHY ELAINE BUCKNER 

B.S. Mathematics Concentrate 
TIMOTHY JOHN BUCZYNSKI 

B.B.A. Accounting 

SEBASTIAN JOHN BUFALINO 
B.B.A. Accounting 


DANIEL J. BUGAJSKI 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 

DAWN MARIE BULLARD 

B.B.A. Accounting 

ROBERT CHRISTOPHER BULLEIT 
B.B.A. Finance 

JOHN CHRISTOPHER BUNCE 
B.B.A. Finance 

THOMAS JAMES BURGER 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
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LINDA JENE BURGESS 

B.A. Government 

MICHAEL FRANCIS BURKE 
B.A. English 

ELIZABETH LUCY BURLAGE 
B.A. English 

MARK EDWARD BURTON 
B.S. Earth Science 

MICHAEL DAVID BURTON 
B.A. Government 


DAVID CARL BUSECK 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
THOMAS EDWARD BUSH 

B.A. General Program 

MARK ANTHONY BUSTAMANTE 
B.A. Theology 

STEVEN RICHARD BUTTIGLIERI 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
LYNNETTE MARIE BUTZER 

B.S. Aerospace Engineering 


CAROL JEAN BUZZARD 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
EDWARD JOSEPH BYLINA 
B.S. Chemistry 

NUALA ANNE BYRNE 

B.A. American Studies 
ROBERT A. BYRNE, JR. 
B.B.A. Accounting 
FRANCES CACKLEY 

B.A. American Studies 


MICHAEL JOHN CAIN 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
KEVIN PATRICK CAIRNS 
B.B.A. Accounting 

GEORGE GARY CALAFACTOR 
B.S. Chemistry 

DAVID J. CALLAHAN 

B.S. Biochemistry 

PAUL ANDREW CALLAHAN 
B.B.A. Finance 


SHEILA MARY CALLAHAN 
B.B.A. Accounting 

TIMOTHY MICHAEL CALLAHAN 
B.B.A. Finance 

DANIEL JAMES CALLAN 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 
KATHRYN JEAN CAMPANELLA 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

GUY ROBERT CAMPBELL 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 


MICHAEL JOSEPH CAMPBELL 
B.B.A. Finance 

JOHN ALOYSIUS CANAVAN III 
B.A. Government 

NICOLE SUZANNE CANDIANO 
B.A. Government 

ANTHONY CARMINE CANINO, JR. 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
ROSEMARY ANN CANINO 

B.A. Government 


LUCYANNE EBERHARDT CANNATA 
B.A. Music 

JOHN ANTHONY CANNON 

B.A. Psychology 

KATHLEEN VERONICA CANNON 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 

ROBERT J. CANTER 

B.B.A. Accounting 

CHRISSY CAPPELLE 

B.S. Biology 
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| le Fortune, the student center. 
| People often ask, “Who even uses it?” 
| Obviously, they have never been in- 
side. On a typical day when the doors 
' opened at 7:00 a.m. until Darby’s Place 
closed at 3:00 a.m., La Fortune bustled 
_ with activity. 

_ The day began with the opening of 
the Huddle at 7 a.m. Students and pro- 
fessors came in from the cold for a cup 
_of coffee before classes. Also a place 
' for students to “hang out,” La For- 
tune offered soft couches for quick 
naps during off hours and tables for 
' that last bit of homework. Throughout 
) the year, it was also the home of daily 
' Placement Bureau interviews, piano 
' players, student dancers, and theatre 


a 


rehearsals. As the lunch hour arrived, 
so did the mad rush. The noise level 
increased as off-campus students en- 
joyed their “dining hall” — eating food 
from the Huddle, the deli or from 
home. 

As the afternoon wore on, the upper 
corridors of La Fortune began to echo 
with the sounds of Observer typewri- 
ters and Dome meeting's on the third 
floor. On the second floor, the Student 
Government and Student Union offi- 
cers held office hours. Phones rang and 
doors slammed as they attended meet- 
ings, planned concerts and talked to 
administrators. Beneath the Huddle, 
students stopped at the pool room fora 
quick game of pool, ping-pong, or 
“Asteroids” on their way from class. 
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The Center Of Things 


The evening began with studying. 
Groups worked on term papers, pre- 
sentations, chemistry lab write-ups, 
and computer projects. A steady 
stream of students on their way to or 
from the library stopped at the Huddle 
for a cup of coffee or a milkshake. As 
midnight approached, so did the Dar- 
by’s Place regulars. Students gathered 
in the Nazz to study or to chat with 
Father Robert Griffin, C.S.C., while 
enjoying the company of Darby O’Gill 
and eating pop-tarts. Three o’clock 
came quickly and Darby’s closed, end- 
ing another day at La Fortune. 

Weekends were slightly different 
with the La Fortune Club offering 
such favorites as Crystal and Duke 
Tomato. The Nazz hosted student en- 
tertainers, hall talent shows and spe- 
cial events. These helped to break the 
week-long drudgery of studies. 

While Student Government worked 
on plans for a new student center, the 
La Fortune building struggled to 
meet the demands of the N.D. com- 
munity. Amid the bustle and chaos, La 
Fortune indeed was the center for job- 
hunters, student leaders, late night 
throats and laid back entertainers 
alike. Its hours were long, and it saw a 
lot of daily activity, making it one of 
the more well-known, legendary 
places on campus. 

— Alita Buhman 


LOUNGING AROUND. O-C students Lisa De- 
Santo and Dave Maley catch up on campus news 
at lunch time in La Fortune. 


JOSEPH ANTHONY CAPUTO 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 

MARIA ELENA CARBONE 

B.B.A. Finance 

THOMAS ANDREW CAREY 

B.B.A. Management 

JAMES EDWARD CARIFO 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 

RICHARD MACMILLAN CARNELL, JR. 
B.A. General Program 


TARA ANNE CARNEY 

B.B.A. Accounting 

PAUL BARLOW CARON 

B.A. American Studies 

THOMAS VINCENT CARR 

B.S. Architecture 

PATRICK FRANCIS CARRIGAN 
B.A. History 

PAUL ANDREW CARRON 
B.B.A. Marketing 
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Building Character 


’ \ hen that long-awaited spring day 
finally arrives, one may imagine that 
nothing seems more perfect than the 
Golden Dome against the brilliant blue 
sky. Surely, it represents Notre Dame 
and all its tradition. But as students and 
alumni reflect on their environment, it’s 
also the little things about the campus 
that lend it its charm. ; ; 

From gargoyles to Latin inscrip- 
tions, many of the buildings on cam- 
pus remind students of the tradtion 
around them. In the 1950’s, Ivan Mes- 
trovic added new monuments to the 
campus. His sculptures include those 
in front of O’Shag, in the Lewis court- 
yard, and on the second floor of the 
library. But most students know him 
best by his “#1’’ Moses in front of the 
Memorial Library. Not only does 
Moses proclaim N.D’s philosophy, he 
also is known to don the dress of every 
holiday, thanks to involved students. 
Also vying for the spirit award is the 
“Touch-down Jesus” mosaic on the li- 
brary facade. Anyone who has ever 
looked at the North scoreboard during 
a football game understands where 
the name came from. 

In 1926, the architects of the Hurley 
Business Building placed a ship over 
the main entrance. For years, the 
Business School was called “the yacht 


CAROLYN MARIE CARSON 
B.B.A. Accounting 

WILLIAM FREDRICK CARSON 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
EDWARD M. CARTER 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
DONALD MICHAEL CASEY, JR. 
B.B.A. Finance 

KATHLEEN MERCEDES CASPER 
B.B.A. Marketing 


RICHARD MICHAEL CASSIDY 
B.A. Government 

KEITH BRIAN CAUGHLIN 

B.A. English 

JOSEPH FRANCIS CAULFIELD 
B.A. Theology 

MICHAEL EDWARD CAVANAUGH 
B.A. Psychology 

THOMAS PATRICK CAWLEY 
B.B.A. Finance 


KEVIN MARTIN CAWNEEN 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MARK LEWIS CECIL 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
DANIEL PAUL CELESTE 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JOAN ELIZABETH CELLA 
B.B.A. Accounting 

CAROL ANN CERA 

B.B.A. Accounting 
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club.” Most students can claim to have 
discovered that ship up there. This 
can’t be said for other oddities around 
campus. Very few have probably ever 
noticed the monument to the sinking 
of the U.S.S. Maine in 1898. This mor- 
tar, recovered from the sunken ship, is 
a memorial to John Henry Shillington 
who was killed on the Maine; the 
monument is tucked away in a corner 
outside the Administration Building. 

Whether it be the Lyons arch, Ho- 
ward Hall’s population sign, or Sorin’s 
turret rooms, students are much 
quicker to remember their dorm’s 
hallmarks and the unique personality 
that each reflects. An indication of 
this was the outrage caused by the 
many renovations of the older halls. 
Fire regulations forced the residents 


Sf of Badin, Sorin and Carroll Halls to 


accept the facelifts as the University 
tried to keep the changes to a 
minimum. 

When it comes to their campus, stu- 
dents have learned that traditions and 
legends never cease to be started. The 


| Pasquerilla East of today may be the 


Sorin Hall of tomorrow. And who knows, 
maybe someday we’ll all look back on the 
Notre Dame Mound with pride. 


— Patricia Jacques 


ROBERT BRIAN CERABONA 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JOHN JOSEPH CERMAK 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
MARY CERNY 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering, B.A. Amer- 
ican Studies 

CHRISTINE MARIE CERVENAK 
B.A. Government 

KENNETH DALE CERVENKA 
B.B.A. Accounting 


ROBERT O’NEAL CHADWICK, JR. 
B.A. American Studies 

JEROME CHAMPA 

B.A. American Studies, B.S. Civil En- 
gineering 

PARVEZ CHAND 

B.S. Biology 

WILLIAM JEFFREY CHANDLER 
B.A. Government 

JOHN BARRY CHAUSSEE 

B.A. History 


TIMOTHY TEE CHEN 

B.B.A. Marketing 

CHRISTINE MARIE CHENG 
B.A. Psychology 

MICHAEL ALAN CHIASSON 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
JAMES PAUL CHOREK 

B.B.A. Finance 

DOUGLAS CLARK CHOTKEVYS 
B.B.A. Finance 
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Hot Pants Are Back 


ee some reason, most guys weren’t 
too enthusiastic about the prospect of 
the panty raid. Few wanted to run a 
mile-and-a-half to watch a bunch of 
hysterical girls throw their under- 
wear out of the window. But, all week 
long the upperclassmen insisted that 
it was tradition, freshmen had to go, 
and, besides, it was a great way to 
meet girls. 
On the Wednesday before the first 
home football game, a thousand guys 
gathered on South Quad shouting, 
“We want silk,” wondering what the 
heck they were doing. After a few min- 
utes the stampede to St. Mary’s be- 
gan. The herd reached U.S. 31 to find 
traffic halted so that no one would be 
injured in the crossing. The smallest 
of the participants found themselves 
carried along by the sheer force of the 
crowd. 
Upon arrival at Holy Cross, the 
typical crazed frosh grabbed a few 
pair of underwear, ranging in sizes 
from toddlers to 48D, and then took a 
step back to observe everyone else. A 
few guys climbed the wall to the 
second floor only to have shaving 
cream thrown in their faces. As _ an 
added attraction, the residents of Re- 
gina Hall were mooned by one-hundred 
enthusiastic freshmen. 
All in all, most freshmen enjoyed 
the panty raid, but few ever returned 
to carry on the tradition the following 
year. Few Domers met the girl of their 
dreams, but they did acquire panties 
which were used as references for 
prank phone calls later in the year. 
Through it all, frosh learned that this 
silky tradition was part of college and 
part of the N.D. legend. 
— Celia Driscoll 

— Christy Casey 


IN SEARCH OF SILK. Awaiting a rain of pan- 
ties from heaven, or at least from the upper 
floors of Holy Cross Dorm, freshmen Jim 
O’Loughlin, Don Wisniewski, Gian Cossa, Kevin 
O’Brien, and Tom Lezynski patiently stand 
with open arms. 


JAMES ROBERT CHRISTIAN 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
MAUREEN EMMA CHRISTOPHER 
B.A. American Studies 

WILLIAM JAMES CHRISTOPHER 
B.A. Economics 

NICHOLAS WILLIAM CHRISTY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

BETH ANNE CHROBOT 

B.A. English 
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TERRENCE PATRICK CLANCY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

WILLIAM ROBERT CLARK 
B.B.A. Accounting 

SEAN FULTON CLEARY 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
JOHN MICHAEL CLEGG 

B.A. Communication and Theatre 
ROBERT LLOYD CLEMENT 
B.B.A. Accounting 


JULIE ANN CLEMENTS 

B.A. General Program 

MARY MARGARET CLEMENTS 
B.S. Biology 

JOSEPH FREDERICK CLEMONS 
B.B.A. Marketing 

KENNETH WILLIAM CLINGEN 
B.B.A. Accounting 

LLOYD BENJAMIN COBLE 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 


MARGARET ELLEN COEN 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
STEVEN JON COFFEY 

B.A. Psychology 

TIMOTHY JOHN COGAN 

B.S. Biology 

NICHOLAS. JOHN COLARELLI III 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
DANIEL C. COLLARD 

B.B.A. Accounting 


J. SCOTT COLLENTRO 

B.B.A. Accounting 

ALISA CAPDEVIELLE COLLINS 
B.A. Economics 

JOHN CHRISTOPHER COLLINS 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
MICHAEL COLLINS 

B.S. Microbiology 

TIMOTHY COLLINS 

B.B.A. Accounting 


TIMOTHY DARRELL COLLINS 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
MICHAEL WILLIAM COMING 
B.S. Civil Engineering 

JOHN JOSEPH COMITO 

B.S. Biochemistry 

MELISSA LOUISE CONBOY 
B.A. English 

GABRIEL MARK CONDO 

B.S. Chemistry 


PAUL EDWARD CONIGLIARO 
B.S. Aerospace Engineering 
LAWRENCE MICHAEL CONNER 
B.B.A. Finance 

DARCY ANN CONNOR 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
FRANCIS THOMAS CONNOR 
B.B.A. Finance 

MICHAEL PATRICK CONNOR 
B.B.A. Finance 


THOMAS EDWARD CONROY 
B.B.A. Marketing 

KEVIN TOMAS CONRY 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
FRANCIS A. CONSIDINE 
B.B.A. Accounting 

LISA ANNE CONWAY 

B.S. Microbiology 

MICHAEL JAMES CONWAY 
B.B.A. Marketing 
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MICHAEL EDWARD CONYNGHAM 
B.A. Sociology 

VINCENT EDWARD COOKE, JR. 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
ROBERT A. COONEY 

B.A. Preprofessional Studies 
DAVID COPE 

B.A. Economics 

RICHARD JOSEPH COPPOLA 
B.B.A. Accounting 


KAREN CORBETT 

B.A. Theology 

MICHAEL J. CORBETT 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
RICHARD NATHANIEL CORDOVA, JR. 
B.S. Biology 

JANET LYNN COREY 

B.A. Government 

PATRICK JAMES COREY 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 


ALICE MARIE COSTELLO 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DANIEL PATRICK COSTELLO 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
JOSEPH THOMAS COSTIC 

B.S. Microbiology 

FRANCES ANNE COUGHLAN 
B.A. General Program 

ERIN ELIZABETH COURTNEY 
B.A. American Studies 


MARTIN JAMES COVENEY 
B.B.A. Finance 

JOHN DAVID COX 

B.B.A. Marketing 

CAROL ANNE COXON 
B.B.A. Accounting 

KEVIN FRANCIS COYLE 
B.A. General Program 
TERRENCE JAMES COYNE 
B.B.A. Marketing 


ROBERT MATTHEW COZZIE 
B.A. Psychology 

PATRICIA ANN CRAIG 

B.S. Architecture 

CLAY D. CREPS 

B.A. Economics 

ROBERT JOSEPH CRONIN, JR. 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DENNIS P. CRONK 

B.S. Biology 


ANDREW M. CROWE 

B.B.A. Accounting 

PETER M. CROWE 

B.A. Economics 

JOHN PAUL CUCKOVICH 
B.A. Economics 

DONALD ANTHONY CUGINI 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
JANE ANN CUGINI 

B.A. Preprofessional Studies 


MARK JAMES CUNNEEN 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JAMES JOHN CUNNIFFE 
B.B.A. Marketing 

PETER JOHN CUOZZO 

B.A. Psychology 
KIMBERLEE CURNYN 

B.S. Biology, B.A. Theology 
MARY TERESA CURTIS 
B.A. Preprofessional Studies 
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Toeing The Line 


eye to do, places to go, people to 
meet. College life was one big rush. 
Everything had to be done by a cer- 
tain time, every aspect of life on cam- 
pus had deadlines. But in order to get 
thing's done, you had to wait patiently 
in lines. 

The beginning of the year brought 
registration lines, lines at Stepan Cen- 
ter for refrigerators, lines outside 
teachers’ offices to get schedule 


changes, Employment Office lines, 
and lines for books. 

You waited patiently to get in the 
dining halls, get a tray, get your meal, 
drink, salad, dessert. You even had to 
wait in line to put your tray on the 
conveyor belt when you left. 

As atrue Irish sports fan, you had to 
stand in lines for football tickets, kegs 
on Green Field, steak sandwiches at 
the K of C, entry into the stadium, rest- 
rooms in the stadium, and exit from 
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the stadium. And that was only foot- 
ball season. When basketball season 
started, you once again waited for 
tickets, struggled to push your way 
through the doors of the A.C.C., and 
hopped from foot to foot waiting for 
drinks and ice cream cones. 

There were other lines that had to 
be dealt with daily. There were lines at 
the Post Office to pick up packages, 
lines at the cashier’s office on Friday 
afternoon, lines at teachers’ offices 
the day before a test, and lines at the 
cash registers in St. Michael’s laun- 
dry. Copy machines at the ‘brar, the 
travel agency, elevators in the Tow- 
ers, lotteries at Stepan, movies at the 


# Engineering Auditorium, foodsales, 


and even the showers in the morning 
all required students to wait. 

As graduation approached, the lines 
outside the teachers’ offices got short- 
er, and the lines at Senior Bar got 
longer. Then there were Placement 
Bureau lines (and for some, the pros- 
pect of unemployment lines). Finally, 
there were lines to pick up diplomas 
and last but not least, lines to turn in 


) your cap and gown. Indeed, if students 


#| learned one thing here, they learned 


i how to hurry up and wait ... 


and that 
ain’t no line. 
— Alita Buhman 


A COURSE LINE. Taking advantage of the A.C. 
in the A.C.C., students trade August 24’s sultry 
weather for a long, but cool, registration line. 


DOMINIC ANTHONY CUSUMANO III 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

LARRY PAUL CUTLER 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 

HOWARD MASON CYR III 

B.A. History 

DAVID JOSEPH CZIPERLE 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
KATHLEEN MARIE DAGES 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 


TIMOTHY EMMETT DAGES 
B.B.A. Accounting 

EDWARD PAUL DAILEY 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
JAMES JOSEPH DAILEY 
B.S. Biology 

GREGORY MICHAEL D’ALESSANDRO 
B.A. Theatre 

LYNNE ANNE DALEY 
B.A. American Studies 
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SAL ANTHONY D’ALLURA 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
MICHAEL JOHN DALY 

B.A. Philosophy 

PETER JOHN DALY 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
RICHARD CHRISTOPHER DAMBERG 
B.B.A. Finance 

ROBERT FRANCIS DANAHY 

B.B.A. Marketing 


THERESA IRENE D’ANGELO 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JAMES A. D’AQUILA 

B.B.A. Accounting 

ELLEN ANNE DAUBER 

B.A. Philosophy 

GERALD CONSTANTINE DAUS, JR. 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 

JOHN FRANCIS DAVENPORT 

B.A. Philosophy 
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The Diner’s Club 


O Bevin Week meant moving 
into the room, meeting new people, 
and going to parties. Everything was 
different, even eating. Here, you 
didn’t have to wait for mom. Dinner 
was ready anytime between 5:00 and 


6:30 p.m. As the dinner hour S 


approached, little groups (no one went 
alone) headed for the dining hall. 
There your I.D. was buzzed, you pick- 
ed up a tray, entree, vegetables, des- 
sert, a salad, and a few glasses of soda 
because mom wasn’t there to tell you 
to drink milk. You all sat at your soon- 
to-be “regular” table and spent the 
whole meal “scoping”’ members of the 
opposite sex. 

Soon the newness wore off. Patterns 
started to form with meatloaf on Sun- 
day, spaghetti on Monday, sloppy joes 
on Tuesday, and a “surprise” casser- 
ole on Wednesday. The food was no long- 
er the reason to go the dining hall; 
you went for the social atmosphere in- 
stead. If you needed to meet someone, 
ask someone a question, meet a 
“crush” or find a date for the hall 
Screw-Your-Roommate dance, the 
dining hall was the place to look. By 
the middle of sophomore year, a seat- 
ing pattern became noticable. At 
South Dining Hall, Lyons, Morrissey 
and Pangborn ate “right-left”, while 
at North, B.P. and Zahm frequented 
“D line.” 

Certain behavior routines became 
associated with the dining halls. Fri- 
day nights brought huge, disorderly 
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post-happy-hour crowds at 6:30 p.m. 
Saturday lunch on home football 
weekends was frequented by alumni 
while the student body ate brats, bur- 
gers and beer at the tailgaters. On 
away-game days, the dining hall be- 
came deserted as kick-off approached 
and students rushed to find T.V. sets. 

Sunday brunch, whether it was 
steak for the home games or the stan- 
dard eggs and ham, was a time to 
catch up on everyone’s weekend 
events while relaxing before hitting 
the books again. Sunday nights typi- 
cally presented students with the 
worst meals of the week. The only edi- 
ble delicacy was the sundae you made 
yourself. Of course, these desserts pre- 


I 


OUT TO LUNCH. Rich Cordova and Jack Cana- 


van share a joke and a smile over a burger dur- 
ing lunch at North Dining Hall. 


cipitated the controversial “NO Fat 
Chicks” T-shirt craze, which, for a 


while, made people not want to eat | 


anything at all on Sunday nights. 


Being the scene of Viking dinners, | 
birthday parties and victory celebra- | 
tions, the dining hall had something | 


for everyone. Whether a special | 
Thanksgiving dinner, a quick cup of | 


coffee before an eight o’clock class ora 
supply of sandwiches and cookies for 
the trip to Florida, the dining hall pro- 
vided food and a pleasant atmosphere 
— just like mom used to do. 

— Alita Buhman 
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LAURA AGNES DAVIS 
B.A. Psychology 

MARK EUGENE DAVIS 
B.A. Psychology 

ROBERT JAMES DAVIS 
B.B.A. Finance 

STEPHEN PATRICK DAY 
B.A. Government 
RICHARD ALAN DEAN 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 


STEPHANIE ANN DECRANE 
B.B.A. Accounting 

CYNTHIA MARIE. DE FAZIO 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MARC EDWARD DEFLIN 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
THOMAS EDWARD DEGRAVE 
B.S. Microbiology 

NANCY ELLEN DELAMATER 
B.A. Psychology 


JOSEPH ANTHONY DELANEY 
B.A. Economics 

KENNETH DE LA ROSA 
B.B.A. Finance 

LOUIS ARMANDO DELEON 
B.A. Economics 

EDWARD J. DEMARCO 

B.A. Economics 

GREGORY JOHN DEMARCO 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 


ANDREW JUDE DEMPSEY 
B.A. English 

DIANE LYNN DEMPSEY 
B.A. General Program 
GEORGE ARTHUR DENIS III 
B.B.A. Accounting 

ANNE ELIZABETH DENNY 
B.A. Economics 

FRANCIS JOSEPH D’ERAMO 
B.A. General Program 


MARK ANTHONY DERBY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

PAUL DANIEL DERENZI 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
ROBERT J. DERICK 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
JAMES THOMAS DERICO, JR. 
B.A. Government 

LISA NICOLE DESANTO 

B.A. Psychology 


PETER ANTHONY DESILVA 

B.A. American Studies 

CLEMENT ANTHONY DESJARDIN II 
B.A. American Studies 

DANIEL ALBERT DEVUN, JR. 

B.S. Preprofessioal 

DOUGLAS B. DE WERD 

B.S. Biology 

JOSEPH ANTHONY DICARA, JR. 
B.S. Microbiology 


JEFFREY ROBERT DIDION 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
JODY LYNN DI DONATO 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DAMIAN COSMAS DIEULIIS 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
SEAN PATRICK DIGAN 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
JOSEPH J. DILENSCHNEIDER 
B.A. English 
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THEODORE SIGMUND DILENSCHNEIDER 
B.A. General Program 

STEPHEN JAMES DILLON 

B.A. American Studies 

JAMES PAUL DIMARIA 

B.A. Philosophy 

PAUL MICHAEL DINARDO 

B.A. Government 

DOUGLAS PARKER DINKEL 

B.B.A. Management 


WILLIAM P. DIRKSEN 

B.A. Economics 

THERESA RUTH DISERIO 

B.A. Psychology 

ROBERT JACK DISTLER, JR. 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 

LISA ANN DITMYER 

B.S. Biology 

DAVID ROBERT DIVIS 

B.A. Communication and Theatre 


ELIZABETH SUE DOMNICK 

B.A. American Studies 

RICHARD FRANCIS DONAHUE 
B.A. American Studies 

DANIEL JOSEPH DONDANVILLE 
B.B.A. Finance 

DAVID JOSEPH DONESKI 

B.A. History 

TIMOTHY OWEN DONLIN 

B.B.A. Accounting 


WILLIAM PATRICK DONLON 
B.S. Civil Engineering 

DAVID MICHAEL DONORA 
B.B.A. Finance 

JOHN MICHAEL DONOVAN 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
PATRICK MICHAEL DONOVAN 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DANIEL WILLIAM DOOHER 
B.A. Government 


ALESIA MARIE DOOLEY 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
JAMES PATRICK DOOLEY 

B.B.A. Finance 

PATRICK KEVIN DOOLEY 
B.B.A. Marketing 

JAMIE ELIZABETH DORE 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
DAVID GEORGE DORIA 
B.S. Earth Science 


MICHAEL RICHARD DOROCIAK 
B.A. Preprofessional Studies 
PATRICK JOSEPH DOUGHERTY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JOSEPH JOHN DOWLING 

B.A. Government 

FRANCIS XAVIER DOWNEY III 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
DENISE ANN DOYLE 

B.B.A. Finance 


SHEILA MARIE DOYLE 

B.B.A. Finance 

JODI LYNN DRANCIK 

B.B.A. Management 

THOMAS JAMES DROUILLARD 
B.B.A. Marketing 

VINCENT EMILE JOHN DUBE 
B.S. Architechture 

RICHARD MARTIN DUBOIS 
B.B.A. Finance 
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DANIEL JAMES DUDKA 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 
LUANN MARIE DUESTERBERG 
B.A. American Studies 
MICHAEL GERALD DUNEGAN 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
FRANCIS MICHAEL DUNN 
B.B.A. Management 

MICHAEL JOSEPH DUNN 
B.B.A. Marketing 


MICHAEL DAVID DUPLESSIE 
B.A. Preprofessional Studies 
MARY LOUISE DUQUETTE 
B.A. American Studies 

MARC ROLAND DURETTE 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
EILEEN MARIE DURKIN 

B.A. English 

SUZANNE CARROLL DU VALL 
B.A. Government 
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Waking Up The Echoes 


De you remember the first time 
you ever braved an N.D. pep rally? It 
was an event that lured you out of 
your closet Domer Status and 


made, ;you a rah-rah for a 
weekend. At six o’clock on Friday 
night you started getting ready for 
the event that was to mark your first 
home football game. Donning bright 
green cords, a yellow turtle neck, and 
a blue v-neck with the Notre Dame 
insignia, you gathered up a green cow- 
boy hat and Irish flag and grabbed 
three rolls of toilet paper from the 
bathroom. You hurried across the 


quad to meet the band which was just 
beginning its traditional tour of 
campus. 

It was exhilarating to run after the 
band with your new-found friends. 
People poured out of their dorms to 
make their way to Stepan Center, the 
scene of Irish rah-rahing. You tried to 
hide your freshman status by faking 
the works to the “Fight Song,” and 
soon you truly felt a part of the Notre 
Dame community. 

You fought your way to the stage so 
you could catch a glimpse of a real 
Notre Dame football player. And you 
took great pride in telling your com- 


RALLYING ‘ROUND THE IRISH. Enthusiastic 
Lyonites yell at the pep rally in front of Dillon 
Hall. Dillon hosted its annual pep rally before 
the first home football game every year. 


panions that the quarterback was in 
your class, borrowed your notes, and 
even knew your name. The cheerlead- 
ers made your heart pound as they 
psyched the crowd up, and you knew 
there was no way the team would lose 
after all the promises the coaches 
made. 

After ten minutes of intensely 
chanting “WE ARE N.D.,” the heat of 
the crowd forced you to remove your 
sweater. Like the rolls of toilet paper, 
it was tossed into the crowd never to 
be seen again. As the temperature 
rose and the speeches by the team cap- 
tains began, all you could discern from 
their garbled speech was “GO-FIGHT- 
WIN!” You wanted to leave but were 
held back by a wall of ten-thousand 
screaming alumni, all of whom were 
dressed just like you. 

Fighting for a breath, you wondered 
if anyone knew you were gasping for 
air and not screaming for the Irish. 
But, as the din finally subsided and 
the crowd dispersed, you made your 
way back to your room, exhausted. 
Peeling off your Domer outfit, you 
wondered what possessed you to ven- 
ture into such chaos and you vowed 
never to attend another pep rally. 
Somehow, though, when you heard 
the band on the following Friday, peer 
pressure, curiosity, and an all power- 
ful force lured you into blue, green and 
gold and once again you became a rah- 
rah for a night. 

— Christy Casey 
— Celia Driscoll 
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Raiders Of The Lost Art 


— 


QO, one side of the road stands Notre 
Dame Stadium where great traditions 
have been made and continue to be 
made. Across the street stands a more 
modern building, the Snite Museum of 
Art. Opened in November, 1980, the 
Snite Museum promises to begin its 
own tradition at Notre Dame — that of 
increased support for the arts. 

Since the founding of Notre Dame in 
the 19th century, the University has 
always professed interest in the visual 
arts, but such statements never 
seemed to be more than lip-service to 
appease arts’ advocates. Even in the 
past thirty years, as museums across 
the country began to sprout wildly, 
Notre Dame’s only facility for its small 
permanent collection and travelling 
exhibitions were the two galleries in 
O’Shaughnessy Hall. 

The Snite complex houses an im- 
pressive collection of paintings, sculp- 
ture, and other art objects from 
ancient civilization to the present day. 
In its modern facilities, the Snite pos- 
sesses an extensive collection of 
prints, drawings, and photographs. It 
also has a special gallery devoted to 
the work of Ivan Mestrovic, Notre 
Dame’s ‘artist in residence” from 
1955-62. The Ethnographic Gallery, 
which stands next to the Higgins Gal- 
lery of Western Art, officially opened 


in November, 1981, and presents 
cultural pieces from around the world. 

Although its permanent collection 
is now firmly established in its new 
home, the Snite has hardly settled 
down to being a comfortable museum 
with a leisurely work schedule. On the 
contrary, the Snite actively seeks 
loans from other artistic institutions 
and augments its collections through 
an acquisition program. The Museum 
hosts many travelling exhibitions in 
its O’Shaughnessy wing, and also 
promotes the visual arts by sponsor- 
ing films in its comfortable, intimate 
Annenberg Auditorium. 

With all these facilities, the Snite 
serves as a concrete link between 
Notre Dame and the local community. 
In fact, the Snite participates in a 
joint docent program with the Art 
Center of South Bend, Ine. It also 
gives tours to civic, fraternal, and so- 
cial organizations as well as to many 
school groups. It now sponsors 
“Museum Morning,’ a museum ap- 
plication program for fifth-grade stu- 
dents. Through these programs and 
public visits, attendance at the 
Museum already averages about 
100,000 per year. 

As auniversity Museum, the Snite’s 
primary goal is educational, and it 
seeks to become actively incorporated 


PICTURE PERFECT. On display at the one- 
year old Snite Museum, Life photographer 
Alfred Eisenstaedt’s photographs transfix 
Senior Tom Hofman. 


into the structure of classes and lec- 
tures. Dean Porter, director of the 
Museum since 1974, feels that the goal 
of the University Museum “is to help 
the development of one’s aesthetic 
sensibilities. Academic institutions 


have long demonstrated the value of 


the visual arts in formal humanistic 
studies by the collections and exhibi- 
tions they have formed. However, 
many challenges lie ahead, and the 
museum must work in closer harmony 
with educators to make a more signifi- 
cant contribution to a goal shared by 
all — an improved quality of life.”’ 
Improving the quality of life — 
that’s what an education is all about, 
and that’s what the Snite Museum 
hopes to achieve. With its fine staff 
and continued support from the Uni- 
versity, the Snite will undoubtedly 
succeed in significantly advancing the 
quality of life at Notre Dame. In the 
stadium across the way, Notre Dame 
enjoys a solid national reputation; the 
new Snite Museum of Art is well on its 
way toward establishing one of its 
own. 
— Andrea Imbriaco 
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PAULA MARIE DWYER 
B.B.A. Accounting 
THERESE ANN DWYER 
B.S. Biology 

WILLIAM JOSEPH DWYER 
B.S. Chemistry 

JACQUES WAYNE EADY 
B.B.A. Marketing 

THOMAS VINCENT EALY 
B.A. Economics 


ALLEN JAMES EBBLER 

B.B.A. Management 

BRIAN VINCENT EBERT 

B.A. Government 

JOHN WILLIAM EBERT 

B.B.A. Accounting 

FREDERICK A. ECK 

B.A. Economics 

PETER J. EFFLER 

B.A. Communication and Theatre 


WILLIAM JOHN EGAN 

B.A. American Studies 

THOMAS ALLEN EICHELBERGER 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

BRIAN EDWARD EICHENLAUB 

B.S. Biology 

GARY LAW )RENCE EICHORN 

B.B.A. Accounting 

CAROLYN ELIZABETH ELLIOTT 
B.A. Modern and Classical Languages 


JAMES G. ELLIOT 

B.A. Psychology 

BRIAN ROBERT ELLIS 
B.B.A. Accounting 

KEVIN JAMES EMBACH 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
JOHN DAVID EMMANUEL 
B.A. History 

STEPHEN ANTHONY ENGRO 
B.A. Economics 


BRIAN EDWARD ERARD 
B.A. Economics 

SCOTT THOMAS ERBS 

B.B.A. Accounting 

GREGORY JOSEPH ERJAVAC 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
CHERYL ANNE ERTELT 

B.S. Biology 

DAVID ESRIG 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 


CHARLES T. EVANS 

B.S. Electrical Engineering, B.A. History 
MARY ELLEN EWEN 

B.S. Microbiology 

MICHAEL FRANCIS EWING 

B.A. Psychology 

MARY BLIZABETH FACCENDA 

B.A. Art 

BRENDAN MICHAEL FAGAN 

B.S. Physics 


MARY ELIZABETH FAINI 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
SEAN F. FAIRCLOTH 

B.A. Government 

MARY ELIZABETH FALA 

B.A. Philosophy 

SUSAN MARIE FALKENBERG 
B.A. American Studies 

DONNA MARIE FALLON 

B.A. English 
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JEROME DIMMERS FALLON 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
JAMES GERARD FALVEY 
B.B.A. Finance 

ANDREW ESBER FARAH 
B.B.A. Finance 

MARK WILLIAM FARINO 
B.A. Government 

JOHN FRANCIS FARNAN, JR. 
B.B.A. Accounting 


KATHLEEN JOAN FARR 

B.F.A. Art 

MARK EDWARD FATUM 

B.A. Government 

PATRICIA LOUISE FAUGHNAN 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
RICHARD BRINK FAULKNER 
B.A. Economics 

BARBARA JEANNE FAVRET 
B.B.A. Marketing 


ALETA MARIE FAZZONE 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
SUE ANNE FEARING 

B.B.A. Accounting 

JOHN FRANCIS FELLER 

B.S. Metallurigical Engineering 
MARY ANN FENWICK 

B.A. Theology 

ANN LOUISE FERLIC 

B.A. Government 


KAREN HOPE FERNANDES 

B.A. Economics 

RUDOLF ALEXANDER FERNANDEZ 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DANIEL JOHN FERRIS 

B.A. Art 

JOHN BERNARD FESSLER 

B.B.A. Marketing 

DENNIS ALAN FIGG 

B.S. Architecture 


ROBERT KURT FINDLING 

B.B.A. Finance 

JAMES WILLIAM FINNERTY 

B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL SHAWN FINNEY 

B.A. American Studies 

STEPHEN MARK ALEXANDER FINNO 
B.B.A. Accounting 

CHRISTOPHER JAMES FISHER 
B.B.A. Finance 


MARY C. FISHMAN 

B.S. Architecture 

WILLIAM ROBERT FITZ 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
MAUREEN ELIZABETH FITZGERALD 
B.A. American Studies 

WILLIAM MICHAEL FITZGERALD 
B.B.A. Finance 

GREGORY JON FITZPATRICK 

B.B.A. Accounting 


MICHAEL GAYNOR FITZPATRICK 
B.A. English 

VINCENT JAMES FLAMMINI 

B.A. Government 

JAMES ROBERT FLANAGAN 

B.A. Government 

WILLIAM MICHAEL FLATLEY, JR. 
B.B.A. Accounting 

KAREN ANN FLECK 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
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Seventh Heaven 


Les hard to forget your first Thurs- 
day night walking home from the Lib- 
rary. Suddenly, you heard the 
anguished cries of “Emil.” Those who 
had been studying chemistry prob- 
ably joined in, and those who were tak- 
ing Baby Bio wondered what this Emil 
man was doing to the poor engineers 
and pre-meds. 

After a restless night of sleep, Chem 
115 students awoke at the crack of 
dawn to attend the Emil review ses- 
sion. Hoping to cram in what hadn’t 
been learned the night before, and 


struggling to keep their eyes open, 
students tried to concentrate on the 
concepts Emil emphasized. It was 
doubtful whether anyone learned 
anything new at the early morning re- 
views, but most felt a lot better for 
having gone to them. 

Friday morning Cale classes were 
worthless prior to the infamous seven 
point chemistry quizzes. Few fresh- 
men minds were thinking of math con- 
cepts, and professors often spent the 
hour threatening to confiscate all 
chemistry books. Finally, the dreaded 
hour arrived. Students sat in their 


seats desperately struggling to re- 
member the shape and nature of the 
bonds in the sodium molecule, and 
everyone prayed for deliverance from 
Emil. Soon, quizzes were passed out 
and the room quieted row by row. Peo- 
ple fidgeted and squirmed, fearing 
that their pencil would break, that 
they’d forget their I.D. number, or cer- 
tainly, that their calculator batteries 
would die at a crucial moment. 
Before the class knew it, time was 
up and Emil T. Hofman, the legendary 
professor who administered the quiz- 
zes week after week, was peering over 
shoulders saying, ‘‘Pass ‘em in!”’ Most 
hoped that their gripping anxiety 
would pass as Emil proceeded to lec- 
ture, but it was difficult to concen- 
trate amid the muffled voices that 
kept insisting question #6 had to be 
answer ‘“‘a’’. 
Finally, the bell rang and every- 
one’s weekend officially began. As 
they left the Engineering Auditorium, 
students swore to leave bonds, mole- 


cules, and chemical equations behind 
them until next week. After all, 
weekends were made for fun, but 
there was always the worry that there 
might be a “double-Emil” next Friday. 
— Celia Driscoll 
— Christy Casey 


QUIZ KIDS. On a typical Friday morning, Che- 
mistry 115 students endure the agony the pre- 
vious Thursday night promised. 


KIMBERLY B. FLINT 

B.S. Biology 

JOHN CHRISTOPHER FLOOD 
B.B.A. Marketing 

TIMOTHY PATRICK FLOOD 
B.S. Architecture 

ROBERTO FLORES 

B.S. Architecture 

JENNIFER MARIE FLYNN 
B.B.A. Accounting 


MICHAEL EDWARD FLYNN 
B.B.A. Accounting 

WILLIAM TAUGHER FLYNN 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
JOSEPHINE A. FOEHRENBACH 
B.A. Government 

BRIAN JOSEPH FOGARTY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MARK THOMAS FOLEY 

B.A. Government 
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The Campus Bestseller 


O, the day of the first home football 
game, you left your dorm and walked 
down the quad laughing at all the 
alumni in their green and plaid 
clothes. Suddenly, a crowd came into 
view, the mass of alumniin front of the 
bookstore. People were coming out 
with large bags of souvenirs and you 
laughed wondering how anyone could 
be that rah-rah. How could anyone 
want that many N.D. shirts? 

You laughed then, but as Christmas 
approached and the first set of finals 
started, you pondered where to buy 
your Christmas presents. Suddenly, 
the solution became evident — get 
something from the bookstore. A 
sweatshirt for your sister, a ski hat for 
your brother and a tie for Dad. Mom 
got an N.D. needlepoint kit and your 
old high school friends got a variety of 
shirts. The bookstore solved your 
yuletide worries and you were on your 
way. 

In its 27 years, the Hammes Notre 
Dame Bookstore has been solving 
many student worries. It is the famil- 
iar place to pick up nylons for formals, 
soap, last minute birthday cards, NO- 
DOZ, and yes, even Christmas gifts. It 
stocks everything from punk rock 
albums to rosaries, film, and even col- 
or photographs of the Golden Dome. It 
lures students, alumni and campus 
sightseers in for T-shirts, mugs and 
class rings. 

As the semesters pass, students 
came to rely on the bookstore for 
sweatsulits, hats, pens, greeting cards, 
art supplies, and even an occasional 
textbook. They learned to tell if the 
game was home or away by the mobs 
outside the store. This year, students 
remembered that there was a new 
football coach by the fact that the tra- 
ditional blue and gold colors replaced 
the previous kelly green N.D. sport- 
swear. 

As senior years draws to aclose, stu- 
dent perspectives of the bookstore 


A LITERARY REVIEW. Students leaf through 
the bookshelves of Hammes Bookstore. The 
facility served students six days a week, nine to 
five. 


KEVIN ANTHONY FORD 

B.S. Aerospace Engineering 
RONALD NICKOLAS FORTINO 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
SCOTT WILLIAM FOSKO 

B.S. Microbiology 

CATHERINE OLGA FOTE 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 
PETER M. FOX 

B.A. Economics 
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change dramatically. The lines are not 
so bothersome, the N.D. souvenirs 
don’t seem so hokey anymore. Sudden- 
ly, at the prospect of becoming an 
alumnus, certain memorabilia seem 
absolutely necessary. Seniors pur- 
chase mugs, pen sets, glasses and 
an album with the “Fight Song.” 
Carrying their Hammes Bookstore 
bags, students recall the textbook 
lines at the beginning of each 
semester; the N.D. sweatshirt they 
purchased for a friend at UCLA; their 
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seats atop the building to view Book- | 
store Basketball games; and the rush | 
to the bookstore to get some extra 
pocket money on Friday afternoons. 
Indeed, they know that soon they will 
join the ranks of visiting alums who 
line up to purchase rah-rah souvenirs 
from their alma mater. They also real- 
ize that the bookstore plays a central 
role in their collegiate experience. 

— Alita Buhman | 


MARY ELIZABETH FRANCELL 

B.A. Communication and Theatre 
MICHAEL KEITH FRAWLEY 

B.A. Economics 

BERNADETTE THERESA FREELAND 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

JOHN ANTHONY FREEMAN 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

LOUIS G. FREEMAN IV 

B.A. Philosophy 


RANDALL BERNARD FRERICH 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
PAUL MICHAEL FROETSCHER 
B.A. Psychology 

JOHN FULGINITI III 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
EDWARD FRANCIS FULLMER 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
CHARLES ALBERT FUNK 
B.B.A. Accounting 


KEVIN WILLIAM GAIDO 

B.S. Biochemistry 

CHARLES CLARENCE GALES 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
KEVIN PATRICK GALLAGHER 
B.A. Philosophy 

MARTHA ANNE GALLAGHER 
B.S. Biology 

MARK PATRICK GANNON 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 


FRANCISCO JAVIER GARCIA 
B.A. Government 

STEPHEN JAMES GARDETTO 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
MARK FRANCIS GARDNER 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
DAMIAN JOHN GARINO 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
JEAN MARY GARTLAND 

B.S. Mathematics 


MARTIN JOSEPH GARVIN 
B.B.A. Accounting 

ANN FRANCES GEHANT 

B.A. General Program 
VINCENT MARK GENOVA 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JACK VINCENT GENOVESE II 
B.A. Philosophy 

DAVID BRYAN GEORGE 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 


CATHERINE J. GEORGEN 

B.S. Biology 

GORDON JOHN GERACI II 

B.A. English 

TERESA MARIE GERARD 

B.S. Preprofessional 

CHARLES HUNTER GERHARDT III 
B.B.A. Marketing 

KAREN LOUISE GERHART 

B.A. Government 


DEBORAH ANN GERO 

B.A. Mathematics 

MARY SUE GETZINGER 

B.B.A. Accounting 

JOHN FRANCIS GIBBONS 

B.A. American Studies 

KEVIN JOHN GIBBONS 

B.S. Microbiology 

MICHAEL CHARLES GIBBONS 
B.A. English 
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JAMES GERALD GIBLIN 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
STEPHEN SHERMAN GIBSON 
B.S. Aerospace Engineering 
CHRISTOPHER HAYES GILL 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
TRACY ANN GILLIANA 

B.B.A. Finance 

MICHAEL PATRICK GILMORE 
B.A. Government 


SCOTT THOMAS GLAESER 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
SCOTT EDWARD GLASER 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
DAVID WAYNE GLASSFORD 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DANIEL JAMES GLEASON 
B.A. Government 

ANDREW JOSEPH GLEESON 
B.A. American Studies 


KATHERINE CLARE GOERNER 
B.A. English 

ROBERT GERARD GOLDEN 
B.B.A. Management 

ETTA MARIE GOLINSKE 
B.B.A. Accounting 

RAMON GONZALEZ III 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
JAMES GOODE 

B.S. Mathematics 


MICHAEL DEAN GORE 

B.A. Economics 

ROSE ANTOINETTE GORENZ 
B.B.A. Accounting 

RIAN MARK GOREY 

B.A. Economics 

JOSEPH JOHN GORGACZ 

B.B.A. Finance 

CHRISTOPHER MICHAEL GORKA 
B.A. Government 


PAMELA ANNE GORSKI 

B.B.A. Accounting 

PHILIP MICHAEL GOSCIENSKI 
B.A. Government 

THERESA ANN GRACE 

B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL TERRENCE GRADY 
B.A. Economics 

JOSEPH EDWARD GRAMKE 
B.B.A. Marketing 


CHRISTOPHER PAUL GRANDE 
B.B.A. Accounting 

GARY TODD GRASSEY 

B.A. Economics 

JANET ELIZABETH GRAWEY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JOHN MICHAEL GREEN 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
MICHAEL F. GREENE 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 


MICHAEL J. GREENE 

B.A. Spanish 

DOUGLAS ANTHONY GREIF 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
RICHARD JOSEPH GRIESHOP 
B.A. Preprofessional Studies 
KEVIN EDMUND GRIFFITH 
B.A. Government 

RICHARD R. GRIFFITHS, JR. 
B.B.A. Finance 
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SUSAN SUMIE GRISWOLD 
B.B.A. Marketing 

JEROME NICHOLAS GROARK 
B.B.A. Finance 

MARY PAT GROGAN 

B.B.A. Marketing 

PETER ANDREW GROGAN 
B.S. Electrical Engineerin 
RICHARD CAMERON GROSS 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 


The Ordinary Becomes Legendary When N.D. Examines 


A Call To 


cath Wh abs Toei SOW E Eka 


At N.D. there were some things you 
could always count on. If you lived 
near the ROTC building, being 
awakened at 6 a.m. during the first 
few weeks of school by cadets doing 
calisthenics was one of them. 
Although ten percent of the student 
body was involved in the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps program at 
N.D., late sleepers often wondered 


courses and do jumping-jacks at sun- 
rise. 

The Air Force, Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps all sponsored programs 
on the Notre Dame campus. Housed in 
a wooden shack on the west side of 
campus, the men and women cadets 
worked with commanding officers, 
undergoing physical and academic 
training to prepare them for future 


Arms 


ARMED GUARDS. The Color Guard stands at 
attention at the Navy Game. One out of ten N.D. 
students participates in some branch of the 
R.O.T.C. 


military service. Their training in- 
cluded engineering courses, physics, 
physical endurance tests, and sum- 
mer duty at various posts throughout 
the country. 

What posessed these officers-to-be 
to cut their hair short, don khakis and 
fatigues, arise early Saturday morn- 
ing to practice combat training, prac- 
tice marching drills out on the black- 
top, and salute their way through 
their college careers? Some wanted 
officer training that would give them 
a leadership role and higher rank as 
they eventually pursued their profes- 
sional military careers. 

Most, however, received financial 
SUpPPOrUeinathe form sot, full- 
scholarships and monthly stipends. 
These were the inducements which 
attracted students into trying ROTC 
for a while, although those who stayed 
with the program for four full years 
had a sense of commitment that went 
far deeper than money. The N.D. 
ROTC programs could be very deman- 
ding, as could post-graduate service, 
so the years spent studying and train- 
ing were not taken lightly. 

So, whether N.D. cadets were bound 
for a career on land, at sea, or in the 
air, their early-morning training and 
technical education prepared them to 
lead others while maintaini:.z a se- 
rious sense of discipline. At Notre 
Dame, the cadets were able to merge 
patriotic duty with the “caring” tradi- 
tion in which the University prides it- 
self. So, while some of you wondered 
why the pavement was shaking at 6 
a.m., and were curious about who 
those people, dressed in green, were at 
the dining hall, you soon found out 
that they weren’t in it for the fun of it. 

— Barbara A. Bridges 
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The Ordinary Becomes Legendary When N.D. Examines 


A Piece Of The Rock 


66 

ie Eddy, how much are gog- 
gles?” a student asks. 

“Ten dollars,” Eddy responds. 

“No, seriously.” 

“Here, if you only need them once 
youcan borrow this pair,” Eddy offers. 

This is a common scene with the 
man everyone calls “Big Eddy.” In his 
twenty-two years at the Rock, Eddy 
has become a fixture in the men’s lock- 
erroom, and truly a piece of the Rock. 
He began in 1959 as a janitor, but was 
quickly moved to the towel room. 
Since 1973, Eddy has been the super- 
visor of the Rockne Memorial, where 
he does an excellent job of running the 
building and serving the needs of the 
students. 

“He is the Rock, as far as we’re con- 
cerned,” says Dr. Thomas Fallon, 
director of the Rockne Memo- 
rial and Eddy’s boss. “I wish we had 
four or five more just like him.” Ed 
makes it his job to see that everything 
runs smoothly. His duties include pur- 
chasing and maintaining equipment, 
overseeing the maintenance of the 
building, and hiring workers. But 
Eddy does more than his job as super- 
visor requires. He never seems to 
leave the building, and has been 
known to open at 7 a.m. and stay until 
the 11 p.m. bell. 

Eddy’s secret is that he is a caring 
person and tries to help people. Says 
Fallon, “His is a labor of love. There’s 
probably no one else on campus who 
knows as many students as Eddy 
does.”’ Eddy goes out of his way to 
make sure freshmen feel comfortable 
when they’re in his building, and he 
gets along well with all of his em- 
ployees. “He fires us at least once a 
day,” grinned one worker, “but then 
he’ll ask us to work overtime.” It is 
evident upon talking to Eddy’s em- 
ployees that he maintains a pleasant 
rapport with all of his staff while keep- 
ing the Rock in tip-top shape. 

There’s a lot to keeping the Rock in 
shape, and in twenty-two years, Eddy 
has never been afraid to make sure 
there’s order and fairness in the build- 
ing. He chased three town kids out of 
the building one night with a baseball 
bat because they were harassing the 


2 


security guard. He also personally 
ushered a football player down the 
three flights of stairs from the gym 
because the student had infringed on 
the playing rights of others. No 
athletes receive preferential treat- 
ment from Eddy. He has even banned 
an All-American basketball player 
from the Rock because he.would not 
conform to Rock rules. 

Eddy never tires of working for the 
students. Over Thanksgiving break, 
when the ACC was closed, Ed and one 
student kept the Rock open so that the 
people who stayed at school could 
work out and play basketball. And last 
summer, when the University was 
planning to refinish the basketball 
court, Eddy and a few of his workers 


ih 
ahhh 
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THE DEAN OF ROCK. A familiar face to men at 
the Rockne Memorial, Eddy Kaczmierzak, bet- 
ter known as Big Eddy, has served the Notre 
Dame community for over twenty years. 


volunteered to do it, keeping the costs 
to one-fourth what they might have 
been had the University hired some- 
one else. 

Eddy is important to the Rock. “He’s | 
invaluable because he is indeed a car- 
ing person; financially he’s great too,” 
commented Fallon. While his full 
name is Edward G. Kaczmierzak, and 
the nameplate on his office desk reads 
“Dean of the Rock,” he is known to 
everyone as Eddy. Truly, though, 
Eddy is a major piece of the Rock at 
Notre Dame. 

— Joe Ryan) 
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PAULA MARIE GROVES 

B.A. English 

PATRICK LAWRENCE GROZIER 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
PAUL JOSEPH GUENTERT 

B.S. Biology 

ALBERT ALAN GUERRERO 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
KATHRYN MARIE GUGLIELMI 
B.B.A. Accounting 


RICHARD ALFRED GURROLA 

B.A. Psychology 

GLENN ALEXANDER GURTCHEFF 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
KEREN ANN GUSTINA 

B.S. Biology Concentrate 
THEODORE WILLIAM GUTMANN 
B.A. Economics 

MARK JOSEPH GUYOL 

B.B.A. Finance 


ANGELA CHRISTINA GUZZI 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 

ANDREW WILLIAM HAASER 

B.A. Economics 

FRANCIS KEVIN HACKETT 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
THOMAS KEITH HADDOX 

B.A. Modern and Classical Languages 
RICHARD ALAN HAHN 

B.S. Mathematics Concentrate 


MARK JAY HAINES 

B.B.A. Accounting 

MARGARET ADELAIDE HAIRSINE 
B.S. Biology 

ALEIDA HAM 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
MICHAEL JOHN HAMANN 

B.A. History 

KATHERINE THERESE HAMMER 
B.B.A. Marketing 


ANN MARIE HANK 

B.S. Biology Concentrate 
CELESTE MARIE HANK 

B.A. Sociology 

MARK ARNOLD HANNUKSELA 
B.A. American Studies 
JEFFREY SCOTT HANSON 
B.B.A. Finance 

ROSEMARY HARDART 

B.A. Government 


ANN ELIZABETH HARDIE 
B.A. English/Philosophy 

PAUL CHRISTOPHER HARE 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 

TY CHRISTIAN HARE 

B.B.A. Accounting 

JAMES DANIEL HARRINGTON 
B.B.A. Accounting 

RITA HARRINGTON 

B.A. Economics 


STEPHEN RAYMOND HARRINGTON 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL JAMES HARRIS 

B.A. American Studies 

THOMAS CARROLL HARTZELL 

B.A. English 

KATHLEEN A. HARVEY 

B.A. English 

PATRICK HARVEY 

B.B.A. Accounting 
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The Ordinary Becomes Legendary When N.D. Examines 


The Changing Of The Guards 


Heat Saturdays — one of Notre 
Dame’s longest-standing traditions. 
Students have survived about 22 of 
them in their time here and probably 
will survive many more as alums. The 
scene of the band marching out of the 
tunnel, playing to 59,075 wildly 
screaming fans, became a sight that 
awed veteran Domers as well as new- 
comers game after game. But who 
were those tall guys wearing red kilts 
and huge hats that led the way? Most 
soon learned that they comprise one of 
the most unique groups at Notre 
Dame, the Irish Guard. 

Begun in 1952 as a troupe to protect 
the band, the Guard has become one of 
the most famous color units in the 
country. Robert F. O’Brien, director of 
the Marching Band, started the Irish 
Guard in his first year under the 
Dome. He saw it as a rather dynamic 


WILLIAM MARTIN HATHAWAY 
B.B.A. Finance 

JOHN ANTHONY HATHERLY 
B.A. American Studies 
MICHAEL JOSEPH HAWBOLDT 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
DONALD JOHN HAYDEN 

B.A. Economics 

PATRICK JAMES HEALEY 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 


THOMAS F. HEALY 

B.B.A. Accounting 
THERESE ROSE HEDGE 
B.A. American Studies 
STEVEN JOHN HEIDRICH 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
PAUL EDWARD HEINEMAN 
B.A. Government 

RAY EUGENE HELFER, JR. 
B.A. Preprofessional Studies 


ROBERT H. HELLE 

B.S. Architecture 

ELIZABETH HELLINGHAUSEN 
B.A. French 

THOMAS FRANCIS HELMSTETTER 
B.B.A. Accounting 

TIMOTHY JOSEPH HENNESSEY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JOSEPH JAMES HENNESSY 

B.B.A. Accounting 


PAMELA TODD HENNESSY 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
JAMES DAVID HENRY 
B.B.A. Accounting 
MAUREEN HERATY 

B.A. Economics 

EDWARD ALAN HERMAN 
B.B.A. Finance 

JOHN JOSEPH HERN, JR. 
B.A. English 
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addition to the already legendary 
band. One could say that the Guard 
became an almost instant tradition. 
Most Irish fans would probably be 
amazed to find out that Knute Rockne 
and Co. didn’t have the group to fire 
them up. But next fall, the Irish Guard 
will celebrate its thirtieth year at 
Notre Dame. 

As crazy St. Ed’s freshmen in sec- 
tion 33, Mark Guyol and RichKeenan 
saw the Guard and said, “‘We’ve got to 
dothat!” This year, the two seniors led 
the crew on and off the field. “The 
greatest thing about it was that you 
were an active part of the Notre Dame 
tradition,” said Guyol, the captain of 
the squad. “In a way, it was like a 
fraternity. The closeness among the 
Guardsmen is special and extends to 
all the guards from past and present.” 

Both Guyol and Keenan agree that 
the best part of a game day is all the 


respect they got. In arank of eight, the 
Guard marches ahead of the band, 
clearing the way through the crowds. 
“It was fun being a hard guy for the 


day, and in a way, it was almost like | 


acting out a part,” offered Keenan. | 
The Guardsmen generally command | 
respect with their minimum six-foot | 


height and stern faces. “‘At first to 


keep from cracking a smile, we had to | 


think of absolutely terrible things. 
With time, though, it became easier to 
be tough. The funniest part was even- 
tually seeing all your friends make 
complete fools out of themselves 
trying to make you laugh,” grinned 
Keenan. 


While the rest of the student body © 
was out on Green Field supporting the | 


Irish in their own way, the Guards 
were undergoing rigorous inspection 


by former members who had returned | 


for the game. Veteran guards checked 


t 


for appearance, demeanor, and order 
_ in front of the many bystanders be- 
| hind Washington Hall. Said Guyol, 
“Sure, we missed the tailgaters, but 
our time as Guards more than made 
up for it. Besides, it was quite an hon- 
or, and we had so much fun doing it.” 
As the sun set over Notre Dame Sta- 
dium and the Irish fans danced and 
sang in celebration, they became 
accustomed to seeing the Irish Guard 
dance its famous “Victory Jig” on the 
field. The Irish Guard was as much a 
part of football Saturdays as the 
Marching Band and the game itself 
were. And while the Guards jigged, 
few fans doubted that it must be a 
great time to fulfill yet another legen- 

dary role at Notre Dame. 
— Bob Zimmermann 


ON GUARD. A rigorous pre-game inspection 
helps ensure a color-coordinated, and well- 
proces: halftime show for N.D. and U.S.C. 
ans. 


THOMAS JAMES HESS 

B.B.A. Accounting 

GREGORY CUMMINGS HIGGINS 
B.A. Theology 

HEATHER HIGGINS 

B.A. Economics 

PERRY DAVID HIGGS 

B.A. Mathematics 

JOSEPH CARL HILDNER 

B.A. Preprofessional Studies 


MICHAEL BRIEN HILGER 
B.B.A. Accounting 

SUSAN AINSWORTH HILL 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 
STEVEN G. HILLS 

B.B.A. Accounting 

RICHARD GERARD HILLSMAN 
B.B.A. Finance 

THOMAS GREGORY HILLSTROM 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 


PAUL ARTHUR HINES 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 
GUSTAVO NOEL HINOJOSA 
B.S. Architecture 

JOHN TIMOTHY HIPSKIND 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
MARK J. HIPSKIND 

B.B.A. Marketing 

JAMES W. HOBLITZELL 
B.B.A. Accounting 


SUSAN LYNN HOEFLINGER 
B.S. Biology 

J. GREGORY HOELSCHER 
B.B.A. Marketing 

JOHN MICHAEL HOGAN 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL FRANCIS HOGAN 
B.S. Civil Engineering 
WILLIAM PATRICK HOGAN 
B.B.A. Finance 
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The Ordinary Becomes Legendary When N.D. Examines 


Sounding Off From The Tower 


eae its tower in O’Shag, WSND 
has been “rockin” students since 1947. 
While the AM station is known as the 
“Rock Tower,” the FM station suits 
classical tastes and is affectionately 
called the “Bach Tower.” Both sta- 
tions keep N.D. tuned into the timely 
events, music and people of their col- 
lege years. 

The student-run and produced 
broadcasts have changed from the ori- 
ginal unscheduled format where disc 
jockeys did whatever they wanted. 
Now there are regular talk shows, 
public affairs programs, and musical 
selections emanating from the O’Shag 
tower. The FM station offers live 
broadcasts from the Metropolitan 
Opera House as well as the talk shows 
“On the Lighter Side” and “Sonic Dis- 
coveries.” It also presents the mid- 
night “Nocturne Nightflight,” provid- 
ing a break from the classical sounds 
by filling the airwaves with rock 
tunes. 

WSND-AM presents enlightening 
sports programs featuring N.D. 
athletes. It also plays host to various 
public figures and airs public con- 
cerns. South Bend’s Mayor Roger Pa- 
rent and Congressional candidates 
John Hiler and John Brademas have 
been guests in the South Quad studio. 
One of its most popular broadcasts 
was the “Sex at Notre Dame” show in 
the Spring of 1979, when students 
called in to discuss the social situation 
on campus. 

Whether students seek Beethoven 
or Blondie, sports or politics, the air 
waves of WSND try to suit everyone’s 
tastes. It provides old and new sounds 
that may inform, enlighten, or even 


rock the campus while “rockin” it from 
the Tower. 


— Alita Buhman 


ON THE AIR. Disc jockey Dave Schmitz mans | 
the WSND studio in the O’Shag tower. WSND | 
offers everything from talk shows to rock to 
classical sounds on its AM and FM stations. 


KENNETH VINCENT HOLLAND 
B.B.A. Marketing 

DOUGLAS TODD HOLOD 

B.A. Economics 

MICHAEL ALAN HOLSINGER 
B.B.A. Marketing 

VRENI HOMMES 

B.A. Government 

ROBERT ALLEN HORAK 

B.B.A. Marketing 


RALPH RUPERT HORGAN 
B.A. Government 

LINDA JEAN HORNING 
B.B.A. Marketing 

MARK DAVID HORST 
B.B.A. Management 
DIANE MARIE HOWARD 
B.A. Government 

EUGENE SCOTT HOWARD 
B.A. American Studies 
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TIMOTHY L. HOWARD 

B.B.A. Finance 

STEPHEN MICHAEL HUDOBA 
B.A. Government 

MATTHEW CARL HUFFMAN 
B.A. Government 

JAMES EDMOND HUGHES 
B.B.A. Finance 

JEFFREY ALLAN HUGHES 
B.B.A. Accounting 


FEDERICO ANTONIO HUMBERT 
B.B.A. Finance 

PETER CHRISTOPHER HUNT 
B.S. Aerospace Engineering 
JOSEPH ROBERT HURD 

B.B.A. Accounting 

PAUL EDWARD HURLEY III 
B.A. Philosophy 

TERENCE PATRICK HURLEY 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 


JOHN GERARD HUSOVSKY 

B.A. History 

RONALD HILLARY HYDE 

B.A. American Studies 

ANDREA M. IMBRIACO 

B.A. Medieval Studies 

JOSEPH MICHAEL INCANDELA 
B.A. Philosophy 

JOHN ROBERT INESON 

B.S. Architecture 


THERESE BONOURA JABOUR-SILLS 
B.B.A. Accounting 

BARBARA ANN TACCODINE 

B.A. American Studies 

THOMAS MICHAEL JACKMAN 

B.A. American Studies 

JOHN KANE JACKSON 

B.S. Biology Concentrate 

RAYMOND JOSEPH JACOBI 

B.B.A. Accounting 


JAMES DAVID JACOBS 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
SCOTT ROBERT JACOBS 
B.A. Government 
PATRICIA ANN JACQUES 
B.S. Biology 

PATRICK ALAIN JAMES 
B.B.A. Marketing 

JAVIER MANUEL JANER 
B.S. Architecture 


PATRICK MICHEAL JANK 

B.S. Biology Concentrate 
RONALD ROBERT JANOWCZYK 
B.B.A. Marketing 

TRACY ANN JAY 

B.S. Biology 

THOMAS FRANCIS JENSEN 
B.B.A. Finance 

CHRISTOPHER PETER JOHNS 
B.B.A. Accounting 


ELLEN KATHLEEN JOHNSON 
B.B.A. Finance 

MICHAEL LOUIS JOHNSON 

B.S. Aerospace Engineering 
SYLVESTER JOSEPH JOHNSON 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DAVID WILLIAM JOHNSTON 
B.A. American Studies 

JAMES WILLIAM JOHNSTON, JR. 
B.B.A. Finance 
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JOCELYN GRISELDA JOINER 

B.S. Architecture 

AVIS BERNADETTE JONES-BOYD 
B.S. Biology 

JENNIFER ANN JONES 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
JOYCE ELAINE JORDAN 

B.A. General Program 

THEODORE FOSTER JORDAN III 
B.S. Chemistry Concentrate 


RICHARD MICHAEL JOSEPH 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JAMES M. JOYCE 

B.A. American Studies 

JOHN MICHAEL JOYCE 

B.A. Psychology 

PATRICIA MARIE JOYCE 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
NANCY ELIZABETH JUDGE 
B.B.A. Marketing 


KATHY ELENA JURADO 

B.A. Government 

LEONARD ANTHONY JUSKA II 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
JOHN ANTHONY KACERGIS, JR. 
B.B.A. Accounting 

SAMI KAHALE 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
HENRY EDWARD KAHLICH 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 


JOHN JOSEPH KALATA 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
MARTINA LEIALOHA KAMAKA 
B.A. Preprofessional Studies 
TIMOTHY JOSEPH KAMP 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
BRIAN SHANNON KANE 

B.A. Government 

PETER MICHAEL KANEB 

B.A. History 


GREG JOHN KANIA 

B.B.A. Finance 

DONALD WILLIAM KARCHES 
B.B.A. Finance 

GREGORY S. KARL 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
DAVID FRANCIS KARPICK 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
JEFFREY CRAIG KASTEN 
B.A. Government 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE KATZENBERGER 
B.B.A. Finance 

RICHARD JOSEPH KATZIN 

B.A. French 

LAWRENCE WILLIAM KAUFMAN 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

MICHAEL JAMES KEALY 

B.S. Microbiology 

SHERYL ANNE KEARNS 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 


ROBERT TAFFE KEELER 
B.S. Aerospace Engineering 
JAMES FRANCIS KEENAN 

B.A. Psychology 

RICHARD DENNIS KEENAN 
B.B.A. Accounting 

CECELIA M. KEHOE 

B.A. American Studies 
CHRISTIAN JOHN KELLER 
B.S. Biology 
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D2 = B.A. + J.D. or M.A. 


NV] cmetical equations aren’t the 
only problems that face the sum of stu- 
dents known as “Double Domers.”’ 
Many undergrads snicker and glare at 
Double Domers as if they are muta- 
tions who possess miniature gold- 
leafed replicas of the Dome or horns 
that blare the “Fight Song.’”’ Most 
Double Domers, however, are pleased 
with the academic excellence of N.D. 
at the undergraduate level, and feel 


that graduate work at N.D. is worth 
the extra few years in South Bend. 
Being a Double Domer has its share 
of problems, and these are not always 
easy to solve. For law student Gina 
Giovannini, ’79, “Coming back without 
all of the people I grew up with and 
had so much fun with, without all the 
people who made Notre Dame so spe- 
cial to me, was really difficult. Every- 
thing seemed so familiar and yet so 
new and different. It was like being a 


stranger in my own home town.” 
This strange feeling of familiarity 
blends with uneasiness in Double 
Domers to produce new attitudes to- 
ward N.D. Because they are removed 
from the intense pace of campus and 
dorm life, Double Domers tend to be 
more objective, and often more critical 
in their judgment of N.D. Says 
Giovannini, ‘“‘As an undergrad, I was 
so emotionally attached to N.D. I 
would defend it to the death. Now as 
an alumna and graduate student, I 
still maintain the same sense of pride 
in Notre Dame, but I’ve become a lot 
more cynical about the Administra- 
tion. But I think this is still caring 
about Notre Dame in a very real 
sense.” 
Can graduate students chant ‘We 
are N.D.” along with the undergrads? 
Giovannini comments that Double 
Domers do feel very much a part of the 
often cited Notre Dame community. 
She notes that graduate students 
tend to develop their own sense of uni- 
ty within their particular department 
or school, and that there are a lot of 
little Notre Dame communities within 
the University as a whole. 
Giovannini jokes about fellow law 
students who check ID’s at the dining 
halls, wear grey and blue sweatshirts 
emblazoned with “Notre Dame” on 
the chest, and continually ask, “Are 
we Domers yet?” Although they do not 
possess miniature replicas of the 
Dome or blaring horns, it is evident 
that, indeed, they are a special breed 
of Domer. They can look at N.D. witha 
penetrating view, appreciating its 
qualities and noting its flaws; yet, still 
prosper in the shadow of the Golden 
Dome. 
— Andrea Imbriaco 


THE SECOND TIME AROUND. Law student 
Joe Cosgrove is one of the many N.D. students 
who stayed at the Golden Dome to pursue 
graduate work. 


MICHAEL PATRICK KELLEY 
B.A. Government 

COLLEEN MARY KELLY 
B.B.A. Marketing 

EDWARD FRANCIS KELLY 
B.A. Government 

KEVIN JOSEPH KELLY 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
KEVIN JUDE KELLY 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
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NANCY ELLEN KELLY 

B.A. English 

ROBIN ELIZABETH KELLY 

B.A. American Studies 

DANIEL ROBERT KEMPTON 

B.A. Government 

EDWARD RAYMOND KENNEDY, JR. 
B.B.A. Marketing 

MICHAEL JOSEPH KENNEDY 
B.B.A. Management 


PATRICK GERARD KENNEDY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

SUZANNE MARIE KENNEDY 
B.A. German 

JOHN BELDEN KENNEY 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
TARA CRANE KENNEY 

B.A. Government 

BRIDGID ANNE KENNIEBREW 
B.S. Microbiology 
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The Beauty Of The Beast 


Ae decrepit, rather beastly build- 
ing located between La Fortune and 
the Library is a familiar sight to 
thousands of N.D. students and alum- 
ni. Known as the Old Fieldhouse, it 
has been the home of many legendary 
sports events, and has provided a 
cozy, somewhat Bohemian setting for 
the artistically inclined students of 
N.D. Although its future is hanging by 
a thread, no Notre Dame book of 
legends would be complete without 
mentioning the Fieldhouse. 

Originally the home of the N.D. bas- 
ketball team, the main floor of the 
Fieldhouse relinquished its hoop 
claims in 1968 when the A.C.C. opened. 
Standing on the now dirt floor, looking 
up at the dust covered seats, brings 
one back to the time of Moose Krause 
and other hoopster greats. Two years 
after battling with the Administra- 
tion for possession, the Art Depart- 
ment moved into the Fieldhouse. 
Where there once were jump balls and 
free throws, now stand iron, bigger- 
than-life sculptures, and potters 
throwing at their wheels. 

The old court today is a maze of clay- 
covered partitions, wooden planks 
bridging muddy holes, and yet-to-be- 
fixed ceramic creations. In the wee 
hours of the night, artists work away 
in their studios. Upstairs where 
fencers once lunged, athletes once 
showered, and boxers had their bouts, 
N.D. artists paint, carve, weave, and 
create soft sculpture. The artists 
spend as much time in their upper stu- 
dios creating as athletes spent com- 
peting. 

Truly the Fieldhouse is the home of 
the old and the new. In the north end 


of the building — the former locker 
room — new legends are on display. 
The student-run Isis Gallery is the 
showplace for newly created artworks, 
and presents special art shows, lec- 
tures, and workshops for the public. 
The Fieldhouse is one of the more 
memorable landmarks on campus. It 
has weathered sports, art, and the 
Administration’s attempt to knock it 
down. Unfortunately, it has not physi- 
cally weathered well. In a dangerous 
state of disrepair, the Fieldhouse is 
destined to succomb to the wrecker’s 
ball in the near future. The Art De- 
partment, like its athletic predeces- 
sor, is moving to safer confines in the 
old chemistry building. Evidently, the 
stuff that legends are made of, and the 
places where they are made, change 


TAKING ON A NEW LOOK. Marcella Lansford 
puts the finishing touches on her new ceramic 
pot she made in the old Fieldhouse. From bas- 
ketball to basket weaving, the old structure has 
witnessed sporting glory and artistic achieve- 
ments. 


along with everything else. No matter 
what its fate, this architectural eye- 
sore has housed many memorable mo- 
ments and many exhilirating crea- 
tions. That, then, is the beauty of the 
beast. 

— Barbara A. Bridges 
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KEVIN THOMAS KENNY 

B.B.A. Accounting 

TIMOTHY ROBERT KENNY 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 
SCOTT EDWARD KERR 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
MARY LOUISE ELAINE KERWIN 
B.A. Psychology 

JOHN MICHAEL KESSER 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 


MICHAEL JOSEPH KIERI 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
CAROLYN ANN KILBRIDE 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
BERNARD KILEY 

B.B.A. Marketing 

KAREN WILHELMINA KILEY 
B.B.A. Accounting 
KATHLEEN KILKUSKIE 

B.A. Government 


BRADLEY JAY KIME 

B.B.A. Accounting 

THOMAS WILLIAM KING 

B.B.A. Accounting 
CHRISTOPHER JOHN KINNARE 
B.B.A. Finance 

MARK ANDREW KIRASICH 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
ROSELLA MARY KIRK 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 


JOHN JOSEPH KISSELL II 

B.A. Government 

LAWRENCE JAMES KISSNER 
B.B.A. Marketing 

ALICIA MARY KITZ 

B.B.A. Finance 

FREDERICK WILLIAM KITZIGER 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
LILLIAN ANN KLASSEN 

B.A. History 


MARK DUANE KLEM 

B.S. Aerospace Engineering, B.A. Econo- 
mics 

DAVID ROBERT KLESCH 

B.S. Physics 

MARGARET ANN KLINGENBERGER 
B.A. American Studies 

JAMES FRANCIS KLOCKE 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

SUSAN MARY KLOSKOWSKI 

B.A. Economics 


RICHARD CHRISTOPHER KLUCZYK 
B.A. Psychology 

JOHN BRYANT KLYCZEK 

B.S. Mathematics 

PAUL JOSEPH KNEUER 

B.S. Mathematics 

LYNN MARY KOEHLER 

B.A. Preprofessional Studies 

KIM MARIA KOHL 

B.A. Sociology 


KATHLEEN ANNE KOHN 

B.A. Music 

JOHN ANDREW KOLLITZ 
B.B.A. Accounting 

BRUCE M. KONSTANT 

B.A. History 

KEVIN MICHAEL KONSTANTY 
B.S. Earth Science 

CHARLES M. KONZELMAN 
B.B.A. Accounting 
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MARY LEA KOPNICKY 

B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL THOMAS KOPP 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
ARMAND JOHN KORNFELD 
B.A. Government 

ANNE ELIZABETH KORNMEIER 
B.B.A. Accounting 

PAUL MICHAEL KORZENECKI 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 


RITA KOSELKA 

B.A. History 

PAUL GERARD KOSIDOWSKI 

B.S. Engineering Science, B.A. English 
RANDY J. KOSINSKI 

B.S. Aerospace Engineering 

JULIA ANN KOSNIK 

B.B.A. Marketing 

JAMES MICHAEL KOTEK 

B.B.A. Accounting 


ANDREW LAWRENCE KOTTKAMP 
B.A. Government 

THOMAS JOHN KOVACEVIC 

B.A. English 

BRUCE JOHN KOWALSKI 

B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHELLE ANDREA KOWALSKI 
B.S. Architecture 

DAVID EDWARD KRABACH 
B.B.A. Accounting 


STEPHEN ROBERT KRAEMER 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
KATHRYN ALICE KRAG 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
GABRIEL PATRICK KRALIK 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
MARY EILEEN KRAPPMAN 
B.A. Philosophy 

PAMELA ANN KRAUSER 

B.A. English 


BRIAN SCOTT KRAUSS 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JOHN JOSEPH KRIMM, JR. 
B.A. Philosophy 

JOHN BRIAN KRISTIANSEN 
B.A. Government 

DAVID LAWRENCE KROTINE 
B.B.A. Accounting 

BRIAN DONALD KRUEGER 
B.B.A. Finance 


KEVIN GREGORY KRUGGEL 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DAVID JOHN KRUPA 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
MARGARET ANN KRUSE 

B.A. Government 

TODD STEVEN KRZYSKOWSKI 
B.B.A. Accounting 

KATHLEEN MARIE KUCABA 
B.B.A. Accounting 


JENNIFER KUCENIC 

B.A. American Studies 
MICHAEL THOMAS KUNESH 
B.S. Biology, B.A. Theology 
KELLY R. KUNKEL 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
MARK AHN KUNTAVANISH 
B.S. Aerospace Engineering 
MARY KATHERINE LABOUNTY 
B.B.A. Accounting 
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The N.D. — S.M.C. Connection 


W ith the coming of coeducation in 
1972, it was inevitable that the women 
of N.D.’s sister school, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, would find the Irish turf rapidly 
overrun with females. Whether any- 
one cared to admit it or not, this led to 
some good-natured inter-school rival- 
ry and stereotyping which were as 
much a part of the N.D. experience as 
the Grotto and football. 

Upon their arrival, N.D. women 
were soon acquanited with the so- 
called “SMC-Chick” phenomenon. Be- 
cause they themselves were all fat, 
wore sweatsuits everywhere, ate only 
ice cream at Sunday dinner, and were 
either frustrated jocks or aspiring 
Einsteins, N.D. women were auto- 
matically leary of St. Mary’s girls. 
True Irish females had no use for the 
bleach blonde, kilted, and mono- 
grammed air-heads who resided 
across U.S. 31. With their competitive, 
anti-male, aggressive attitudes, Notre 
Dame women questioned why their 
rich, snobby counterparts thought 
only of majoring in pre-wed or obtain- 
ing MRS. degrees. 

Notre Dame males were probably 
most responsible for blowing up the 
outrageous myths about the women of 
each school. At parties, the men 
prided themselves in spilling beer in 
the laps of female N.D. peers while 
complaining how the girls never 
wanted to go out with them. They also 
made sure they mentioned that they 
thought SMC-Chicks were absurd and 
phony. Inevitably, they’d be seen ata 
Regina formal the next weekend. 

Alas, the stereotypes and misjudg- 
ments ran rampant between the two 
institutions. It was a war of duck boots 
and backpacks against lipstick and 
add-a-beads. Neither side won. Just as 
an N.D. woman would be serenely set- 
tled into a routine of dates at the En- 
gineering Auditorium, a SMC-Chick 
would infiltrate enemy lines, armed in 
a yoke-necked sweater and pearls, to 
lure away a wide-eyed male to tea. 

By senior year, the intensity of the 
battle cooled somewhat. N.D. and St. 
Mary’s women went abroad together, 
or shared classes and found neither 
group to be as different as they’d been 
led to believe. In fact, some rival 
women even became friends with one 
another! Thus, the stereotypes faded 
to become a topic to chuckle over and 
poke fun at. But, like USC on the grid- 
iron and UCLA on the court, the 
N.D.-SMC rivalry was tradition. 

— Barbara A. Bridges 


A DOUBLE TAKE. Senior Tara Carney exempli- 
fies the effect that the N.D./S.M.C. rivalry has 
on campus males. The stereotyping of the two 
classes, N.D. in top photo and S.M.C. in lower, 
provides humor and heartache for men and 
women alike. 
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On The Road Again 


E choing across campus on Friday 
afternoons, the cries of ‘Road Trip!” 
were like the starting gun for a crazed 
long-distance race. Piling into vans, 
wagons, Winnebagos and V.W.’s, N.D. 
students had the desire to follow their 
teams like no other fans in the 
country. 

Weekends on the road made for some 
of the wildest experiences in a Dom- 
er’s four years here. In their Irish 
caravans, students brought along a 
lot of spirit, and usually a large cylin- 
drical beverage container to keep 
them company. Their rah-rah instinct 
kept them going, but the brew often 
made them stop at every rest area in 
the state of Ohio. The pit-stops, 
however, were half the fun of going 
and all part of the traveling tradition. 

Wherever the destination — Penn 
State, Purdue, Michigan, Michigan 
State, New Orleans, or New York — 
Domers had a particular knack for 
finding an Irish bar in each place. 
Once there, Notre Dame students 
knew they had to leave their mark for 
all to see. Whether it was singing 
thelrish “Fight Song” on the streets 
or invading the biggest enemy hang- 
out, they proved they had no fear. 
Though opponents may have tried to 
deter the Irish with cheers of “How 
‘bout them Dawgs?” or a lion’s growl 
over the loudspeaker, Domers never 
quit showing their spirit. 

In the wee hours of the night, it was 
customary to find N.D. students 
crashed on the floor of a friend of a 
friend’s room in groups of 10 or 12. 
They didn’t nap for long, though. At 
the break of dawn, someone was out 
looking for an open liquor store at 
which to buy beer. Then the search for 
an N.D. Senior Kegger was underway. 
Those lucky enough to have tickets, 
ventured to watch the game first- 
hand. Others headed for the nearest 
TV screen to catch the ABC version of 
Iv. 

A PENTHOUSE VIEW. Atop his Winnebago, an 
Irish fan takes in the view at the Purdue/Notre 


Dame football game. Following the Irish is a 
favorite pastime of both the old and young. 


After the game, win or lose, the par- 
tying continued at places like the side- 
walks of Bourbon Street or in the con- 
fines of Dooley’s. 

The Sunday trip back to Domerland 
was often as adventurous as the pre- 
ceding few days. The nomadic fans 
checked out the backroads of America, 
stopping in unfamiliar towns to satisfy 
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Big Mac Attacks. Once back at the 
"Bend, the weary but wide-eyed travel- 
ers swapped tales of their adventures. 
The humorous stories provided laughs 
and chuckles until another weekend 
when the adventurous fans were on 
the road again. 

— Bob Zimmermann 


CHARLES ALBON LABOVE 
B.B.A. Management 

SUSAN LABRIOLA 

B.B.A. Finance 

RONALD ALBERT LACEY, JR. 
B.S. Architecture 

ELAINE DOROTHY LACK 
B.B.A. Finance 

DANIEL THOMAS LAICH 

B.S. Biology 
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LAWRENCE ROBERT LALUZERNE 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JAMES KIELY LANE 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
SANDRA MARIE LANG 

B.B.A. Finance 

MARY ELIZABETH LANGE 

B.A. English 

ANNE MARLENE LANGENSTEIN 
B.B.A. Accounting 


JUDITH LANGLEY 

B.S. Aerospace Engineering 
FRANCES DALE LANSER 

B.A. Anthropology 

MARCELLA LUCILE LANSFORD 
B.A. Psychology 

STEVEN ROBERT LAPIERRE 
B.B.A. Finance 

ANDREW RAYMOND LARKIN 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 


JOHN KEVIN LARMANN 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
LANCE ARTHUR LARSEN 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
RICHARD JOSEPH LASKI 
B.B.A. Accounting 

KATHLEEN LOUISE LATINO 
B.S. Biology 

DIMITRI ERNEST LATONI 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 


JOHN PETER LAUER 

B.A. English 

ROBERT JAMES LAUGHLIN 

B.B.A. Management 

VINCENT GERARD LAUGHLIN 

B.B.A. Finance 

DAVID JEROME LAURION 

B.B.A. Finance 

TIMOTHY ROBERT WILEY LAVENDER 
B.B.A. Accoutning 


PETER TRAUGOTT LAWLER 
B.B.A. Finance 

WILLIAM EDWARD LAWLER III 
B.A. Government 

JOHN TIMOTHY LAWTON 

B.B.A. Accounting 

KELLY MAURA LEAHY 

B.A. Economics 

BERNARD J. LEASE II 

B.B.A. Accounting 


GREGORY ROBERT LECHOWSKI 
B.B.A. Finance 

JOHN F. LECUYER 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
DONALD ROBERT LEE 

B.A. English 

MARY BERNADETTE LEGEAY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MARK DAVID LEISING 

B.S. Physics 


KEVIN JOHN LEITTEN 
B.B.A. Finance 

LAWRENCE GERALD LENKE 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
LISA ANNE LENNON 

B.B.A. Accounting 

THOMAS JOSEPH LENNON 
B.S. Biology 

JOSEPH MICHAEL LESKO 
B.B.A. Accounting 
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SCOTT LEE LETENDRE 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
DAVID ANTHONY LEWIS 
B.B.A. Accounting 
GREGORY ALLEN LEWIS 
B.B.A. Finance 

MATTHEW THOMAS LEWIS 
B.S. Biology 

MARK FRANCIS LILLY, JR. 
B.S. Aerospace Engineering 


CONSTANCE BELLE LINBECK 
B.A. Government 

JOHN ARTHUR LINDEMANN 
B.A. Preprofessional Studies 
JOHN HAROLD LINDQUIST 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
STEPHEN LINEHAM 

B.B.A. Finance 

RODERICK PETER LINHARES 
B.B.A. Management 


JAMES JOSEPH LINK 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
JEFFREY MARK LISOWSKI 
B.S. Biology 

ELIZABETH A. LOCHTEFELD 
B.A. American Studies 
GREGORY JOHN LOCKSMITH 
B.B.A. Marketing 

JEFFREY STEPHEN LOGAN 
B.A. Economics 


PATRICK KEVIN LOGAN 

B.S. Aerospace Engineering 

LISA ANN LOMBARDI 

B.A. Psychology 

MICHAEL JOSEPH LONDERGAN 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JOHN HAROLD LONEY 

B.A. Economics 

TERESA JEANNE LONSBURY 
B.S. Chemistry 


MIRIAM LOUISE LORCH 

B.B.A. Finance 

GRETCHEN STEPHANIE LORIG 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
CAROL ANNE LOSI 

B.A. English, B.S. Civil Engineering 
DAVID PAUL LOUGHLIN 

B.A. Government 

JEFFREY JUSTIN LOUSTAU 

B.S. Architecture 


GERALD JOSEPH LOVOI 
B.B.A. Finance 

BRIDGET KATHLEEN LOWRY 
B.A. Government 

PRUDENCIO CUISON LUCERO 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
TERESA JO LUCKETT 

B.B.A. Marketing 

JEFFERY LUEKEN 

B.B.A. Accounting 


MARK DOUGLAS LUMB 

B.A. Government 

ROLAND ENRIQUE LUNA 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
THOMAS DOUGLAS LUPO 

B.A. American Studies 
CHRISTOPHER JAMES LYNCH 
B.A. History 

JOHN WILCOX LYNCH 

B.S. Civil Engineering 


MICHAEL JOSEPH LYNCH 
B.A. English 

MATTHEW GLEN LYON 
B.B.A. Accounting 
MICHAEL WILLIAM MAAS 
B.B.A. Accounting 
ROBERT J. MACDONALD 
B.A. Economics 

JOHN EUGENE MACOR 
B.S. Chemistry 


JOSEPH FRANCIS MADONIA 
B.A. Psychology 

KEVIN MICHAEL MADOSKY 
B.A. Philosophy 

DAVID RUSSELL MAFFITT 
B.S. Physics 

CATHLEEN MAGENNIS 

B.A. Government 

TIMOTHY MARCO MAGGIO 
B.A. Economics 
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AL 
ong distance,” some say, “‘is the 
next best thing to being there.” — ex- 
cept, of course, for the college student 
whose monthly phone bill reads $81.00 
and whose checkbook reads $0.81. 
When that bill arrived, most students 
just groaned, wrote a bad check, and 
made a quick call to Dad for more 
money because long distance calls 
were an inevitable and necessary part 
of college life. For those students leav- 
ing home for the first time, calling 
home-town-honeys, or scheduling job 
interviews with out-of-town com- 
panies and graduate schools, long 
distance was often the only way to 
reach people far away. 


A Close Call 


The long distance and local routine 
included the operators of the N.D. 
switchboard, late night busy signals, 
and billing numbers. Most everyone 
was familiar with the jammed lines at 
11:01 p.m. as students overloaded the 
wires in order to cut costs. This past 
year, though, the switchboard in G-82 
of the Memorial Library underwent 
some changes. The old Centrex 
Mechanical system was replaced in 
December, 1981 by a Centrex- 
Dimension electronic system. It 
brought some new campus phone 
numbers as well as a new area Se- 
quence number, #239. Operator 
Arlene Umbaugh commented that 


A HIGHWIRE ACT. N.D. operator Janice Van- 
mele mans the switchboard that keeps students 
in touch with friends and families. 


“the new system speeded up long dis- 
tance connections, allowing more calls 
to be made at one time.” 

The N.D. operators were crucial to 
student life. Answering calls 24 hours 
a day, the workers used a large circu- 
lar notary containing some 12,000 
numbers to locate students, faculty 
members, and offices. The cordial 
“Notre Dame” which greeted callers 
was familiar to many who used the 
switchboard’s services. 

Billing numbers were a new phe- 
nomenon to first-year students, but by 
the time graduation rolled around, the 
seven digit numbers by which Indiana 
Bell tracked down delinquent subscri- 
bers were very familiar. And there 
were always those instances when 
some unknown enemy called Pough- 
keepsie, New York or Tokyo, Japan 
using the number. 

The campus network that bridged 
long distance and enabled students to 
reach their on-campus friends by 
merely dialing four digits was a real 
benefit to all. Said one student, ‘“‘Be- 
fore I came to school I used to take the 
phone for granted. Now I can really 
appreciate its usefulness — especially 
when I get the urge to hear my Mom’s 
voice.” So regardless of whether the 
old checkbook was in the red or black, 
students spent dimes and dollars 
stringing their friends and family 
along on lives wires. 

— Luann Duesterberg 
— Barbara A. Bridges 
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JOHN MAHANEY 

B.A. Government 

KATHLEEN M. MAHER 

B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL G. MAHONEY 

B.B.A. Finance 

THOMAS JEREMIAH MAHONEY, JR. 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JANET MARIE MAI 

B.B.A. Accounting 
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The Dynamic Duo 


ather Griffin and his faithful side- 
kick, Darby O’Gill, have long been a 
familiar sight on the Notre Dame cam- 
pus. Even if students didn’t recognize 
their names, a smile of recognition 
came across their faces at the mention 
of a honey-colored cocker spaniel with 
floppy ears led about by a cheerful 
priest. 

Father Griffin, a 1949 graduate of 
Notre Dame, and Darby now live in 
Pasquerilla West after 34 years resi- 
dence in Keenan Hall. The only priest 
living in a women’s dorm, Father Grif- 
fin finds the benefits far outweigh any 
disadvantages. He prefers homemade 
cookies and having someone to sew his 
buttons on to wild hockey and football 
games in the hallways. He claims that 
Darby also enjoys the gentler lifestyle 
of-P.W: 

Pasquerilla West is “home base” for 
Father Griffin’s Masses, but as the 
University Chaplain, he takes care of 
the general ministry on campus as 
well. His activities range from mar- 
riage counseling to giving out candy 
on St. Nicholas Day. Father Griffin 
tries to respond to the needs of the 
people. He talks with students who 
have problems and gives advice or just 
listens. He also writes about human 
needs and problems in his weekly arti- 
cle, “Letters to a Lonely God,” in The 
Observer. He relates his own personal 
experiences to communicate a Christ- 
ian point of view. 

Probably his most recognized home 
of allisin the basement of La Fortune 
where he oversees ‘‘Darby’s Place.” 
This late-night hideaway provides 
snacks and study space for students, 
but also enables Father Griffin to talk 
personally with members of the N.D. 
community. 

Addressing topics like death, anger, 
resentment, disappointment, work, 
and love, “Grif” always lends an ear to 
a wondering student. Father’s faith- 
ful companion, Darby, helps attract 
people who would be leary of 
approaching the Reverend. A major 
part of Griffin’s camaraderie, in fact, 
stems from laughter and good- 


natured chit-chat. Comments Griffin, 
“Even priests like to laugh and be a 
part of everything.” 

So, as a spiritual leader, columnist, 
and friend, Father Robert Griffin is 
not only at home in the N.D. commun- 
ity, but for almost four decades has 


A DOG'S LIFE. Father Robert Griffin and his 
sidekick, Darby O’Gill II chat with Senior Linda 
Shanahan in front of North Dining Hall. 


made students feel that they, too, 
have had a home here. 
— Kelly Rourke 


ne Se 
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CLAYTON RUSSELL MALAKER 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
DAVID MICHAEL MALEY 
B.B.A. Finance 

KATHLEEN ANNETTE MALEY 
B.A. Psychology 

MARY CATHERINE MALIA 
B.B.A. Accounting 

STEVEN ANTHONY MALLOY 
B.B.A. Management 


SUZANNE MARIE MALLOY 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
MARTIN J. MALONEY 

B.S. Civil Engineering 

THOMAS CLOGHER MALONEY, JR. 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
JAMES WILLIAM MALOOLY 

B.B.A. Accounting 

LEE EDWARD MANFRED 

B.B.A. Finance 


DANIEL GERARD MANNIX 
B.S. Biology 

MAUREEN BRIGID MARA 
B.B.A. Marketing 

CYNTHIA LU MARCHANT 
B.B.A. Accounting 

ANN MARIE MARGET 
B.B.A. Accounting 
MICHAEL JAMES MARKS 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 


WILLIAM HOGAN MARQUARD 
B.A. Philosophy 

CHRISTOPHER PAUL MARRONE 
B.A. American Studies 

MICHAEL JOSEPH MARRONE 
B.A. Classical Languages 
MICHAEL CHARLES MARSCHKE 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
DOUGLAS KEITH MARSH 

B.S. Architecture 


GAIL M. MARSH 

B.A. Sociology 

ADRIENNE PATRICE MARSHALL 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DANIEL FRANCIS MARSHALL 
B.S. Physics 

JOHN BERNARD MARSHALL 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
MATTHEW DAMIAN MARSHALL 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 


MICHAEL PAUL MARTERSTECK 
B.S. Metallurgical Engineering 

JOHN GERARD MARTIN 

B.B.A. Finance 

MICHAEL JOHN MARTIN 

B.A. Government 

PATRICK EDWARD MARTIN 

B.A. History 

MICHAEL JOSEPH MARTINELLI, JR. 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 


JAVIER FELIPE MARTINEZ 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
MICHAEL MARTINEZ 

B.B.A. Accounting 

RICHARD ANTHONY MARTINEZ 
B.S. Biology 

THOMAS FRANK MASCARI 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL ALIPIO MASINI 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
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JOSEPH THOMAS MASSARO 
B.A. Government 

ROBERT LOUIS MASSARO 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MARY CECELIA MASSEY 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
MARINA J ial MATOESIAN 
. Economics 

DAVID THOMAS MATTEI 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 


JOSEPH MARK MATTEO 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

JOLIE HELENE MATTHEWS 

B.A. Government 

MICHAEL FREDERICK MATTHEWS 
B.B.A. Finance 

SUSAN FARLEY MAUS 

B.B.A. Finance 

ROSE KATHLEEN MAY 

B.S. Biology 


MARILYN BARBARA MAYER 
B.A. Government 

ERNESTO MAYOR, JR. 

B.A. Psychology 

PAUL GERARD MAZZARELLA 
B.B.A. Accounting 

THOMAS VINCENT MAZZONE 
B.B.A. Accounting 

GEORGE RODEN McALEER III 
B.B.A. Management 


BRIAN FREDERICK McCABE 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JOHN MICHAEL McCABE 
B.A. General Program 

MARY MARGARET McCABE 
B.A. General Program 
THOMAS JAMES McCABE, JR. 
B.S. Civil Engineering 

E. MICHAEL McCAFFERTY 
B.B.A. Finance 


KEITH JOHN McCAFFERTY 
B.A. General Program 

JAMES EDWARD McCAFFREY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JEFFREY JAY McCANN 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
EDWARD PAUL McCARTHY 
B.A. Government 

KATHLEEN MARIE McCARTHY 
B.A. Government 


MARY BRIGID McCARTHY 

B.A. Government 

WILLIAM BRAD McCARTHY 

B.B.A. Finance 

CAROLINE CELESTE McCAUGHEY 
B.B.A. Marketing 

EILEEN MARY McCLAFFERTY 
B.A. English 

JOHN WILLIAM McCLOUGHAN 
B.B.A. Finance 


JAMES JOSEPH McCLURE 

B.A. American Studies 
MICHAEL JOHN McCLURE 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JAMES DAVID McCONNELL, JR. 
B.A. English 

TIMOTHY T. McCORMICK 

B.S. Civil Engineering 

JAMES HARRY McDERMOTT 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
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The Ordinary Becomes Legendary When N.D. Examines 


The Campus Security Blanket 


M ost everyone got through his col- 
lege years without major crises, but 
every once in a while someone needed 
to be let out of a locked building, 
escorted home after dark, or taken to 
St. Joe’s Hospital. At times like those, 
people dialed 4444 in search of secur- 
ity. Under the direction of the Dean of 


regular policemen. Rarely were their 
lives threatened and only certified 
officers carried guns. Their official 
role was to protect and serve the cam- 
pus community. 

Most of the jobs done by security 
were not known to the students. They 
were recognized, however, as escorts, 
bodyguards, and policemen. They 


were campus cops, basically, and had 
no jurisdiction off campus unless in 
hot pursuit of a suspect. Serving the 
Notre Dame community simplified 
their jobs. “The homogeneous popula- 
tion of people 18 to 23 years old made 
non-students very noticable and easy 
to watch. They stick out like a sore 
thumb,’’ said Security Officer Joe 
Araman. 

Security officers served the stu- 
dents in more ways than was often 
realized. At night they were responsi- 
ble for locking all the classroom build- 
ings and making regular rounds to 
patrol them. They also manned the in- 
formation center when operators left 
for the night. Security escorted as 
many as 15-20 girls to their homes on 
an average weeknight and up to 50 on 
a weekend. 

Another security responsibility was 
traffic control. Officers sold parking 
stickers to help identify cars on cam- 
pus and in the parking lots. They 
issued parking tickets to remind stu- 
dents of the rules and prevent crowd- 
ing problems. Gate officers also 
stopped students from coming on cam- 
pus without a legitimate reason, thus 
keeping campus traffic to a minimum. 
In general, security officers strove 
to help the students. Most had high 
morale and enjoyed their jobs. “Where 
else would you see an officer take 
away a bike to prevent it from being 
stolen?’’ asked Araman. Officers 
helped students into locked cars, and 
towed cars up the D-6 hill during the 
winter. The 80 officers on the squad 
worked night and day to make the 
campus safe for everyone. Protecting, 
assisting, and warning, security offic- 
ers were sometimes there to put a 
damper on mischievious antics when 
students didn’t want them, too. More 
often, though, security was there 
when they were needed and came 
when they were called. 

— Alita Buhman 


CITING AN ILLEGAL PROCEDURE. Officer 
Harold Zyski tickets a campus parking violator. 
Security officers maintain the pedestrian 
atmosphere of the campus. 


JOHN DENNIS McDERMOTT 
B.S. Architecture 

PATRICK WILLIAM McDIVITT 
B.B.A. Finance 

THOMAS E. McDONAGH 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MARY KATHRYN McDONALD 
B.A. Economics 

TIMOTHY JAMES McENERY 
B.B.A. Finance 
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JAMES PATRICK McFADDEN 
B.S. Civil Engineering 

JAMES CLARK McGILLIVRAY 
B.A. English 

JEAN MARIE McGINNIS 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 
MARK TIMOTHY McGOLDRICK 
B.B.A. Accounting 

PATRICK McGONIGLE 

B.A. American Studies 
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A Timely Event 


L was 11:00 on a Thursday night 
and you were sitting in your room in 
Walsh Hall with some close friends 
you’ve known since freshman year. 
The conversation went back to those 
days, three years ago, when the seeds 
of your eternal friendship were sown. 

“T remember the day you came up to 
us in the dining hall, Tom, like you 
were some Don Juan, and introduced 
yourself.” 

“That was pretty smooth, huh?” he 
boasted as he wondered what three 
years at Notre Dame had done to his 
love life. 

The conversation continued as you 
relived more fun times together. Be- 
fore you knew it, it was midnight, the 
bewitching hour at N.D. Twelve 
o’clock; time for the guys to go back to 
Dillon. Everyone knew it, but no one 
made an effort to end the evening. Af- 
ter all, you were seniors and parietals 
were just another administrative rule 
you were used to breaking. 

Parietals were Notre Dame’s 
answer to “in loco parentis.” The rule 
that students of the opposite sex be 
out of each other’s rooms by midnight 
on weeknights and 2:00 a.m. on Fri- 
days and Saturdays was a familiar 
part of life at Notre Dame. While they 
were intended to bring peace, quiet, 
and privacy to the halls, most stu- 
dents felt parietals were more a bur- 
den than a blessing. Students often 
complained that parietals seemed to 
inhibit the normal social interaction 
typically found on other campuses, 
but naturally, a few always managed 
to overcome the obstacles and break 
the rules. 

Just as you were thinking about 
parietals, you heard Tom complaining 
about them. too. Everyone laughed, 
and soon the laughter was over- 
powered by the banging on the door. 
KNOCK, KNOCK, KNOCK. You 
noticed that it wasn’t a friendly tap, 
but rather an authoritarian pound- 
ing. Before you got up to answer it, the 
door swung open and in peeked your 
guardian angel. Dressed peculiarly in 
the security guard’s outfit, she re- 


minded you that it was after midnight 
and there were no boys allowed. With 
the warning issued, she disappeared 
as quickly as she flew in. 

There you sat, just like the last time, 
bothered by a rule that typifies life at 
Notre Dame. 

— Kathy Cannon 


. 
A RACE AGAINST TIME. Mary DeCoursey and 
Bob Slota share a final embrace in the Lyons 


arch. The arch is a favorite spot when clocks 
strike twelve and parietals go into effect. 
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TIMOTHY JOHN McGRADY 
B.S. Metallurgical Engineering 
JOHN MICHAEL McGRATH, JR. 
B.B.A. Marketing 

JUDITH McGRORY 

B.B.A. Accounting 

CATHERINE JOAN McHUGH 
B.B.A. Accounting 

ROBERT FRANCIS McKELVEY 
B.B.A. Marketing 


WILLIAM JUDE McKENNA 
B.B.A. Finance 

MARY KATHERINE McKERNAN 
B.S. Aerospace Engineering 

ANN McKINNEY 

B.A. Modern Languages 

BRIAN ANTHONY McLAUGHLIN 
B.B.A. Finance 

GERALD VINCENT McMAHON 
B.S. Biology 


KAREN ELIZABETH McMAHON 
B.A. American Studies 

MICHAEL JOSEPH McMAHON 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
KEVIN PATRICK McMANUS 

B.A. History 

MICHAEL FRANCIS McMANUS, Jr. 
B.B.A. Accounting 

PATRICIA ANN McMANUS 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 


PAUL ROBERT McMENAMIN 
B.A. English 

CYNTHIA ANN McNALLY 

B.S. Mathematics Concentrate 
PATRICK FRANCIS McNALLY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

RANDALL EDWARD McNALLY II 
B.A. Government 

KEVIN TERANCE McNAMARA 
B.B.A. Marketing 


PATRICK WILLIAM McNAMARA III 
B.B.A. Management 

JAMES HUGH McNULTY, JR. 

B.A. Government 

THOMAS PATRICK McNULTY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

KEVIN JAMES McSHANE 

B.S. Architecture 

THOMAS MICHAEL McSTEEN 

B.S. American Studies 


KATHLEEN ANN MEAGHER 
B.A. Philosophy 

KATHLEEN ANNE MEANY 
B.B.A. Finance 

DAVID BERNARD MEEHAN 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
MICHAEL JOHN MEISCH 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
JAMES ANDREW MELLON 
B.B.A. Accounting 


PERRY ALLEN MELTON 

B.A. English 

ERNEST JOHN MENOLD 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
JOHN J. MERLOCK 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
JEFFREY SCOTT MERRIMAN 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
SHARON CAROL MESMER 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
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MICHAEL W. METHOD 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
TED AUGUST MEYERS 

B.A. Economics 

MARK STEPHEN MICHEL 

B.S. Aerospace Engineering 
JEFFREY MICHAEL MIHALIK 
B.B.A. Finance 

VIRGINIA MARIA MIKLAUSEN 
B.B.A. Accounting 


MICHAEL ANTHONY MIKULSKI 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
STEPHANIE ANNE MILEY 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
TAMARA LOUISE MILLER 

B.A. Government 

JOHN JOSEPH MILLIGAN, JR. 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
GERARD RICHARD MILLMAN 
B.S. Biology 


ELIZABETH ANNE MINAROVICH 
B.A. American Studies 

THOMAS MARION MINGUS III 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
KEVIN LEE MOFFITT 

B.B.A. Accounting 

LUIS EUGENIO MOLINA 

B.S. Architecture 

MICHAEL JOSEPH MOLINELLI 
B.S. Architecture 


MARK DAVID MOLNAR 
B.B.A. Accounting 

PAUL JOSEPH MONARDO 
B.S. Architecture 

MARK CHRISTIAN MONROE 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JAMES BRIAN MOONEY 
B.S. Engineering Science 
JOHN EDWARD MOORE III 
B.B.A. Accounting 


MARY ANNE MOORE 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
MITCHELL WALTER MOORE 
B.S. Architecture 
MARGARET ELLEN MORAN 
B.S. Mathematics Concentrate 
MARIANNE MORAN 

B.A. Psychology 

RUBEN PATRICK MORENO 
B.B.A. Accounting 


DANIEL THOMAS MORIARITY 
B.S. Architecture 

MONICA LOUISE MORIN 
B.B.A. Finance 

JEFFREY ALBAN MORRIS 
B.B.A. Accounting 

THOMAS MORRIS 

B.B.A. Accounting 

KENNETH MORRISSEY 

B.A. General Program 


DAVID JEROME MOUNTAIN 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
RICHARD JEFFREY MOUSSEAU 
B.A. American Studies 

DONALD JAMES MOYER 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
CARL FRANCIS MUCKENHIRN 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
STEPHEN THEODORE MUELLER 
B.S. Physics 
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The Ordinary Becomes Legendary When N.D. Examines 


The Irish’s Lucky Charm 


ON 

nd now for your halftime en- 
tertainment, here they are — bigger 
and better than ever — your Dancin’ 
Irish!” It would be hard to imagine a 
basketball game without the Dancin’ 
Irish. Just by running out onto the 
basketball court, they get students up 
on their feet cheering and shouting. 
When the music starts, the crowd 
starts clapping and dancing them- 
selves. And the best part is watching 
what the Dancin’ Irish have in store 
for its shows each week. 

Though previously more a pon-pom 
squad, this year’s group is more 
dance-oriented. “We wanted to change 
our image and be known as a College 
Dance Squad,” stated Mary Gorman, a 
senior member of the group. “This 
year’s music selection is more varied, 
not just disco or Top 40 tunes.” Bas- 
4 ketball fans saw performances set to 
the music of Charlie Daniels, Glenn 
Miller and Frank Sinatra. And as a 
' change from their regular basketball 
appearances, the talented sixteen per- 
- formed at the N.D.-Marquette soccer 

., game. 

Irish fans were treated to only eight 
Dancin’ Irish shows this season. ‘‘We 
wanted to go for quality routines and 
more variety,’’ explained Gorman. 
“What most fans don’t realize is that 
the dance squad does everything on 
its own. We make up our own routines, 
as well as learn and perform them,” 
Gorman offered. And to most people’s 
| surprise, the girls raised funds by sell- 
| ing programs at football games. 

One must wonder what motivates 
these women to work and perform. 
Says Gorman, “We feel there is a need 
' for something fun and entertaining at 
halftime. Sure, people may laugh, but 
when you see everyone clapping along 
and getting into it, it’s all worthwhile. 
Plus, little kids always follow you 
around and want their pictures 
taken.’”’ Who knows? Maybe they’ll be 
as famous as their counterparts in 
Dallas! Could you imagine a Dancin’ 
Irish movie or poster? No matter what 
heights they rise to, the squad will al- 
ways be N.D.’s Dancin’ Irish. 

— Bob Zimmermann 


HAPPY FEET. Senior Claire Brand performs at 
the U.C.L.A. game. The Dancin’ Irish danced to 
musical selections ranging from Glenn Miller to 
Frank Sinatra. 
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The Ordinary Becomes Legendary When N.D. Examines 


The Tower Of Babble 


N ext to the football stadium, the 
Memorial Library was probably the 
busiest structure on campus. Stu- 
dents ventured there to meet with 
professors in their basement offices, to 
see lectures in the auditorium, to 
photocopy class notes, and occasional- 
ly to study. They also flocked to the 
infamous second floor because they 
knew they’d be sure to run into 
friends on weeknights. 

An average of 5700 to 5800 students 
occupy the fourteen-story building at 
any given time. In one hour, as many 
as 1700 people enter through the re- 
volving doors and turnstiles. But how 
is chaos prevented in the mammoth 
structure with so many people in one 
place? A large staff of library aides 
and monitors are the dedicated keep- 
ers of peace and are responsible for a 
variety of duties necessary to main- 
tain a study atmosphere. 

Duties include monitoring floors to 
keep noise levels down, maintaining of 
copy machines, and making sure peo- 
ple don’t sneak in late-night snacks or 
alcohol. They also inspect backpacks, 
maintain security, close the building 
and make sure any sleeping students 
aren’t stranded after hours. But 
throughout all this, most monitors de- 
velop good relationships with the stu- 
dents. “I enjoy the students. Most of 
them are my friends,” claimed Roland 
Toth, a four-year veteran of the lib- 
rary staff. 

Around finals week, Toth observes a 
wide variety of students passing 
through the revolving doors and, “‘We 
get alot of regulars, too.” The regulars 
are generally more studious and con- 
fine themselves to the tower floors, 


MICHAEL KIRBY MULDOON 
B.A. Economics 
WALTER J. MULFLUR, JR. 
B.B.A. Accounting 
DANIEL JAMES MULHOLLAND 
B.A. Preprofessional Studies 
MARK STEVEN MULHOLLAND 
B.A. Philosophy 
KEVIN PAUL MULLANE 

B.A. Philosophy | 


CAROL ANN MULLANEY 

B.A. English 

MICHELLE ANN MULLEE 

B.A. Government 

JOHN JOSEPH MULLIGAN 

B.A. English 

LESLIE ANNE MULLIGAN 

B.S. Mathematics 

MICHAEL PATRICK MULLIGAN 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
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while the more social studying takes 
place on the second floor. One can 
generally count on seeing a few people 
who stake out their corner, floor, or 
desk and can be found there at ex- 
pected times. 

Although the noise level on the 
second floor is never zero, the library 
monitors do their best. Monitors and 
students coexist so that things run 
smoothly in the audio center, in the 
periodical and reference rooms, and in 


the Archives or Medieval Institute. 
Ultimatly, in spite of the crowds and 
the social atmosphere of the place, the 
Memorial Library maintains order 
amid the constant bustle of the turn- 


stiles. 
— Kelly Rourke 


CHECKING IT OUT. Library monitor Chris 
Poehlman inspects the bags of Senior Pete 
Effler. The library is a favorite stomping ground 
for students. 


DONALD ALAN MURDAY 
B.B.A. Management 

BRIAN TERRENCE MURPHY 
B.B.A. Marketing 

DAVID HOWARD MURPHY 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
DAVID PATRICK MURPHY 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
DELBERT R. MURPHY 

B.S. Mathematics 


JAMES CHRISTOPHER MURPHY 
B.S. Aerospace Engineering 
JOHN GERARD MURPHY 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
JOHN JOSEPH MURPHY 

B.B.A. Finance 

JOHN THOMAS MURPHY 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
MICHAEL EDWARD MURPHY 
B.S. Biology 


MILES JOSEPH MURPHY, JR. 
B.A. Economics 

RICHARD DANIEL MURPHY, JR. 
B.B.A. Finance 

ROBERT FRANCIS MURPHY 
B.B.A. Management 

ROBERT JOHN MURPHY 

B.S. Civil Engineering 
ELIZABETH HOPE MURRAY 
B.S. Architecture 


KATHLEEN ANN MURRAY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

PATRICIA MELANIE MURRAY 
B.A. English 

SHAUN JOSEPH MURRAY 
B.A. Psychology 

THOMAS MURTAUGH 

B.A. Economics 

BARBARA ANNE MYERS 

B.A. Government 


JAMES BERNARD MYSLIWEIC 
B.S. Mathematics Concentrate 
MAURENA SUE NACHEFF 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 
ALAN FRANCIS NAGORZANSKI 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
FEISAL BAHADURALI NANJI 
B.B.A. Marketing 

JAMES ROBERT. NANOVIC 
B.B.A. Accounting 


TERRENCE JOHN NAPIER 

B.S. Mathematics 

LESLIE ANN NARDINE 

B.A. General Program 

THOMAS NASH 

B.A. Psychology 

CARLOS MAURICIO NAVARRO 
B.S. Civil Engineering 

RICHARD FRANCISCO NAVARRO 
B.S. Microbiology 


TIMOTHY NEELY 

B.A. American Studies 
CAROLYN MARGARET NEFF 
B.B.A. Marketing 

JANE ANN NELSON 

B.S. Architecture 

JEFFREY BRIAN NELSON 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
PAUL ALAN NELSON 

B.A. Philosophy 
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JEFFERY SCOTT NEMETH 

B.B.A. Finance 

THOMAS SHAUGHNESSY NESSINGER 
B.A. American Studies 

NINA-ROSE NETCHI 

B.B.A. Finance 

BELINDA JEAN NETHERY 

B.B.A. Accounting 

KRISTIN ELIZABETH NEUBAUER 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 


JEFFREY D. NEWBY 

B.A. American Studies 

JOHN STEPHEN NICKNISH 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

JOHN DAVID NICOLAS 

B.S. Microbiology 

CHARLES DREW NIEBYLSKI 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

JEANNE GABRIELLE NIEDERMEYER 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 


GEORGE H. NIESEN 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
PATRICK JOHN NILAND 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
ELIZABETH ANN NILLES 
B.A. Preprofessional Studies 
PAUL JOSEPH NINER III 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
STEVEN E. NOACK 

B.B.A. Accounting 


FRANK ADOLPH NOBRIGA 

B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL CHRISTOPHER NOLAND 
B.A. History 

MICHAEL NOONIS 

B.B.A. Marketing 

KEVIN MICHAEL NORBERG 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 
RICHARD BYRD NORTON, JR. | 

B.S. Mathematics 


WILLIAM H. NORTZ 

B.S. Engineering Science 
MICHAEL MANLEY NOYES 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MARY LOU NUSSER 

B.A. Economics 

TERESA ANN NYBERG 
B.S. Architecture 

DANIEL JOHN NYE | 

B.B.A. Finance 


LANE THOMAS OBEREMBT 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
MICHELLE MARI OBERMILLER 
B.B.A. Accounting 

STASIA ANN OBREMSKEY 
B.B.A. Finance 

ELLEN MARIE O’BRIEN 

B.S. Biology 

PATRICIA JOSEPHINE O’BRIEN 
B.A. Economics 


SCOT WALTER O’BRIEN | 
B.B.A. Finance, B.A. English | 
DANIEL PATRICK O’CONNOR fF 
B.B.A. Accounting 
JAMES PATRICK O’CONNOR | 
B.S. Biology 
MICHAEL THOMAS O’CONNOR 
B.B.A. Marketing 
TIMOTHY KELLY O’CONNOR 
B.B.A. Accounting 
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TIMOTHY PATRICK O’CONNOR 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
JEFFREY ALLEN O’DEA 

B.B.A. Marketing 

JOSEPH B. O’ DONNELL 

B.B.A. Accounting 

RICHARD CHARLES O’DONNELL 
B.A. Economics 

FRANCIS JOSEPH OELERICH III 
B.B.A. Finance 


DENISE GAIL OFFER 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
JEFFREY LYNN OGDEN 
B.B.A. Marketing 

JOHN KIRK OGREN, JR. 
B.B.A. Finance 


B.A. English 
CATHERINE A. O’HARE 
B.A. Government 


The Ordinary Becomes Legendary When N.D. Examines 


A Hair Razing Experience 


E very community seems to have its 
_| own barber shop and Notre Dame was 
no exception. You saw it while stroll- 
ing down South Quad past Badin Hall 
— the home of good ol’ “ROTC Joe.” 


But, as many have found out, the 
familiar hair-trimmer had a name. 
Furthermore, in his twenty-five years 
here, Joe D’Angelo has witnessed the 
tops of many N.D. legends. 

During his time here, Joe has seen 


the way trends come and go on cam- 
pus. The hairstyles of the late ‘60’s and 
early ‘70’s stand in marked contrast to 
those of the early days, as well as 
those of today. “With all the Vietnam 
demonstrations and anti- 
establishment things, everyone wore 
long hair. Business was very slow 
then,” commented D’Angelo. It was at 
that time that ‘““ROTC Joe’s” nick- 
name originated. But says D’Angelo, 


A CLEAN CUT. Barber Joe D’Angelo cuts 
the hair of law student Matthew Schulte. 
D’Angelo has worked beneath Badin Hall for 
twenty-five years and has witnessed many 
changes in styles. 


“My haircuts are not within military 
regulations at all. In fact, I do more 
guys who aren’t in ROTC.” While he 
does not use the latest Sassoon hair- 
styling techniques Joe does give a 
good, simple cut. He also has about the 
best prices around. 

Business has taken a turn for Joe 
since University Hairstylists moved 
into Badin alongside his shop. Actual- 
ly, his shop was split up, reducing his 
chair capacity from ten to one. Joe 
likes the changes. “It’s great. My busi- 
ness is really better than ever.” Any 
student of intro Economics knows how 
the wonders of competition can often 
work miracles. “I love being a barber, 
it’s ajob I really enjoy,” stated Joe. 

His shop attests to the good times he 
has had and the people he has met. 
Autographed pictures of legendary 
N.D. players and coaches adorn Joe’s 
walls reminding him of the pleasure 
he has had snipping bangs and mous- 
taches. 

Through war and peace, “ROTC 
Joe’? has kept the campus men 
trimmed and shaved. In turn, he has 
been able to witness changing campus 
attitudes and styles, while always en- 
joying his profession, Who knows? 
Maybe Joe D’Angelo will be a part of 
the community for twenty-five more 
years. 

— Bob Zimmermann 
— Maggie Coen 
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ELIZABETH MARY NATIVIDAD O’HARA 
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The Latest Fashions 


E very generation of Domers has 
had it’s fads. From the days of Prohibi- 
tion through the goldfish swallowing 
of the fifties, the Irish have set trends 
along with the rest of the country. 
This year’s generation of South Ben- 
ders was no different. Although the 
times may have changed and the 
things students do now differ, Domers 
still indulged in cult fetishes and 
favorite pastimes to get them through 
the year. 

The age of electronics was very 
apparent in this year’s Domer fads. 
Television kept students glued to 
their seats, providing innumerable 
presentations of Hawkeye and Hot- 
Lips, and Luke and Laura. The popu- 
lar Korean War sitcom MASH, and the 
ever-emotional General Hospital were 
this year’s most-watched programs 
(after football, basketball, and Dick 
Addis’ weather word, that is). The 
antics of the 4077 kept everyone in 
stitches. 

And who can forget how November 
pre-registration was put off until 
Luke Spencer and Laura Webster 
Baldwin finally tied the knot? Stepan 
Center was packed at 3:55 p.m. by the 
post-nuptual fans from Holy Cross, 
Lyons, Keenan, and B-P who had 
waited patiently while Elizabeth 
Taylor and the crowd from GH went to 
the wedding. It was easily the most 
popular event since J.R. Ewing re- 
vealed his assailant on Dallas. 

T.V. wasn’t the only electronic 
wizard on campus, though. The famil- 
iar grunts of Gorgar, the enzyme ea- 
ters in Pac-Man, and the astral whirls 
of Asteroids kept students mesme- 
rized throughout the year. Halls ac- 
quired great quantities of quarters 
from addicts who couldn’t resist the 
temptation to rack up points and see 
their initials in lights. 

For those quiet, contemplative folk 
who resisted modern technology to 
use their minds in subtler ways, the 
year provided a multi-colored cube to 
keep them occupied. Various forms of 
the now-famous Rubik’s Cube allowed 
students to twist their way into fits if 


STEPHEN THOMAS O’HEARN 
B.B.A. Accounting 
SCOTT-MAY KANOA OLDS 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
PATRICK MICHAEL O’LEARY 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
MICHAEL ANDREW OLENIK 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JULIA MARIE OLINGER 
B.B.A. Accounting 
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frustration. Once the Cube had made 
the cover of Newsweek, most were 
sure it was here to stay. This game 
had an added advantage for competi- 
tive Domers in that one could play it 
while still watching MASH and GH. 
Mostly, the year saw a return to con- 
servative ways. Music had no fanatic 
trends. Punk rock faded out while Spring- 
steen did not. Students swung to the 
sounds of Glenn Miller from time to 
time and jived to a new jukebox in the 
Oak Room Cafe. Dress was likewise 
conservative. Gray suits were typical 
interview attire for both men and 
women, and because the Bookstore 
colors were no longer kelly green, cam- 
pus joggers sported a more subdued, 


blue attire. 


a relatively boring year for trends, in 
their own way, N.D. students carried 
certain marks of distinction. A highly 
technological generation toying with 
rather simple pleasures, this year’s 
Domers opted to combine the new and 
the old to create another year’s worth 
of fads and fashions. 


RATED G FOR GENERAL AUDIENCES. Gener-| 
al Hospital fans stay glued to yet another excit-| 
ing episode. Soap operas, MASH, and video| 
games were some of the attractions on pee | 
this past year. 


Although some might consider this) 


— Barbara A. Bridges 
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JOSEPH EDWARD ORFANO 
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ANTONIO FRANCISCO PENATE 
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MARK L. PEREZ 
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PAUL FRANCIS PISARSKI 
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JENNY ANN PITTS 
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PAT JOHN PITZ 
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MARK CHRISTOPHER PIZZATO 
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JAMES BRIAN PLANEAUX 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
JOSEPH ROBERT POJMAN 
B.S. Aerospace Engineering, 
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PETER JAMES POLCARI 
B.B.A. Accounting 
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A Healthy Outlook 


J ust beyond the shadow of the Dome 
stands a building that contains neith- 
er class rooms nor living quarters. 
Known commonly as the Infirmary, 
the Notre Dame Student Health Cen- 
ter is run by the Holy Cross Sisters 
and has served the student body 
since 1843. Although some use it more 
than others, all students are eligible 
for the services it provides. 

Most students did not know about 
the behind-the-scenes workings of the 


Infirmary despite the fact that they 
go there often and it treats 22,000 pa- 
tients a year. The basement houses 
the pharmacy where prescriptions 
from home or campus doctors are 
filled. The first floor contains doctors’ 
offices, waiting rooms and examina- 
tion rooms, while the upper floors pro- 
vide beds for in-patient services. 

A typical visit to the infirmary en- 
tails trudging to the building and reg- 
istering. You sit there in the waiting 


room, and, as time goes by, start feeling 
progressively worse. Finally someone 
calls your name and you go to another 
room until you see the doctor. Because 
college life promotes tired bodies and 
consequently epidemic flus, colds, and 
viruses, the infirmary waits are long 
and the beds upstairs are often full. 
Eventually everyone pays a visit to 
the infirmary either to get treatment 
or to visit a sick friend. 

In an attempt to increase student 
awareness of its services, and to re- 
ceive student opinion, the Infirmary 
recently established a student Advis- 
ory Council. Student representatives 
meet with chief Administrator Sister 
Marion Ruidl, C.S.C., to ask questions, 
offer suggestions, and convey student 
opinions about the Health Center. The 
Center also provides a fulltime gener- 
al practitioner, an orthopedic special- 
ist, and, to meet the changes brought 
by coeducation, gynechological ser- 
vices on a parttime basis. 

Thus, whether students are in need 
of allergy shots, the right cough medi- 
cine, or emergency care, the Notre 
Dame Student Health Center tries to 
diagnose student needs and assist 
them with their problems. After all, if 
mom couldn’t be at college to feed you 
chicken soup and tell you to get lots of 
rest, it is nice to know that the Health 
Center is trying, in its own way, to fill 
her shoes. 

— Alita Buhman 


MEDIC AIDE. Freshman Jacqueline Taggart 
lends an ear to Freshman Tom Pieronek. Doc- 
tors, drugs, and bedrest are available to stu- 
dents in need of medical attention. 
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Tapping Irish Spirit 


O n that first homecoming weekend, 
when old Domers return, one of the 
first places they will visit to see old 
friends and relive their college years 
is the bars. But whether they return 
one year or ten years after gradua- 
tion, they are bound to find changes in 
the five corners area. In the past few 
years, students have seen Goose’s 
close down, Nickie’s be remodeled and 
the Commons become a regular hang- 


out. The managers and bartenders of 


the bars have been watching this 
evolution along with the students and 
they have their own ideas about the 
continual changes in both the bars 
and the students who frequent them. 

Ron Santos, bartender at Corby’s, 
feels, “The bars are becoming more 
and more popular. Not only is it cheap, 
but the atmosphere lends itself to 


fun.” Santos also adds that the stu- 


dents go to see people and not just to 


drink. Theresa Bauer, co-owner of 


Bridget’s, has also seen changes in re- 
cent years. A 1968 graduage of St. 
Mary’s, Bauer feels that students 


have come full circle to conservativ- 


ism. “They were much more radical in 
the ’60’s and ’70’s; now, most students 
are primarily concerned with getting 
jobs.” 


Both Santos and Bauer are proud of 


the reputation their bars hold. Santos 
says, ‘““Corby’s used to be considered a 
lot more rowdy, but its reputation has 
changed 180 degrees.’’ Bauer com- 
ments, “‘Bridget’s atmosphere is 
warm but ‘student-proof’. It was 


necessary to card hard at the beginning 
of the year to establish that we would 


not serve to minors. That was the 
downfall of Goose’s.”’ With both Cor- 


by’s and Bridget’s adhering to this 
policy, Santos and Bauer feel the fu- 
ture of their bars is stable. 

Despite the changes, the bars will 
always be a part of N.D. student life. 
The music may be different, students’ 
opinions may have changed, and the 
Purdue game may have been away 
this year, but the bars will always be 
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the bars: small, grungy, but a great 
place to meet people and have fun. 
— Patricia Jacques 


OVER THE COUNTER. Corby’s bartender Tony 
Anzalone talks with co-worker Gerald McCor- 
mick. The owners of the local saloons try to 
maintain friendly relationships with many of 
their N.D. clients. 
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The Homecourt Advantage 


B ookstore Basketball might seem 
like just one more event in the calen- 
dar of An Tostal activities. When the 
weather turned and students turned 
to outdoor activities, the Bookstore 
games were an irresistable tempta- 
tion. Everyone involved with Book- 
store, the players, the scorekeepers, 
and the crowds, agreed that it had spe- 
cial elements that made it one of the 
most eagerly awaited pastimes on 
campus. 

Part of the thrill of Bookstore was 
that it was a tournament for every- 
one. There were no requirements for 
entering save that one be associated 
in some way with the University. For 
the average ball player accustomed to 
pick-up games at the Rock, Bookstore 
was a chance to pit amateur athletic 
skills against those of varsity athletes 
while enjoying the support and enthu- 
siasm of a crowd. 

Bookstore Basketball, so named be- 
cause most of the games in the early 
years were played on the courts be- 
hind the Bookstore, got its start in 
1972. That year’s An Tostal chairman, 


Fritz Hoefer, based the idea on an all- 
star game played between St. Mary’s 
women and Notre Dame athletes 
wearing boxing gloves. “Everybody 
loved the outdoor tournament and I 
know the guys would flock to sign up 
for a campus-wide tournament,” said 
Hoefer. 

Vince Meconi was in charge that 
first year and signed up 53 teams. 
Since then, Bookstore has grown to 
include over 300 teams. Said Meconi, 
“T never thought back in ’72 that the 
tournament would get as big as it is 
now. It gives me a shot in the arm to 
see what Fritz and I started.” 

Bookstore was an athletic season in 
itself with the entire campus partici- 
pating in the tournament. Said one 
student, “It’s an exciting event, not 
only because there are campus-wide 
figures to watch, but also because 
there are people you know on the 
teams.” 

Avid fans were snagged by the 
Bookstore Commissioners to keep 
score during the three-week round of 
elimination play. In a tournament 


A DAY IN COURT. The finals of Bookstore Bas- 
ketball signal the end of the An Tostal week. 
Here, the Reclassified Nads and T.P:S. battle it 
out in the finals. 
where rules were unwritten and re- 
ferees weren’t used until the final few 
games, the scorekeepers’ jobs often 
entailed precedent-setting decisions. 

One other aspect of Bookstore that 
elicited perhaps the most conversa- 
tion, if not the most laughs, were the 
team names. Teams alluded to nation- 
al events like ‘“Roman Polanski’s 
Babysitting Service,” “John Gacy and 
the Boys Down Under,” or ‘‘Leon 
Spinks and the Tooth Fairies.” Others 
alluded to the athletic prowess of the 
team with names like “First Time on 
the Court.”’ Still others referred to 
things not suitable for print. 

Bookstore was a tournament with 
large crowds, familiar faces on the 
court, and all the excitement of in- 
tense competition. Like the shining of 
the sun and the coming of Spring, it 
became one more traditional event 
N.D. students would count on to carry 
them through. 

— Luann Duesterberg 
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The Pied Piper 


JN. Ithough Notre Dame was replete 
with traditions of its own, there were 
some things that the Irish had to bor- 
row from other places. The Irish and 
Scottish tradition of bagpiping was 
not unique to N.D., but it was some- 
thing students got used to seeing 
around campus on football weekends. 

Grad student Brendon Glennon 
was the piper students were accus- 
tomed to seeing this past year. Work- 
ing on a masters degree in labor rela- 
tions, the New Jersey native spent 
many weekends parading around 
campus with kilt and pipes, playing 
highland tunes to Irish fans. A bagpip- 
er for about twenty years, Glennon 
has played with various groups in the 
U.S.A., Canada, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. While at Notre Dame, he 
charmed fans at the University Club, 
Morris Inn, tailgaters and basketball 
games. 

While some N.D. traditions are 
rooted in the history of the University 
itself, others appear from time to time, 
brought by people who possess a spe- 
cial brand of Irish spirit. Glennon was 
an Irishman just passing through 
whom Irish fans were fond of seeing 
around campus on those legendary 
football Saturdays. With his pipes and 
plaids, he added a special, genuinely 
Irish touch to a Domer tradition. 

— Barbara A. Bridges 


IN THE BAG. Graduate student Brendon Glen- 
non puffs away at his bagpipe. Glennon is a 
familiar sight on football weekends and has 
added a genuine touch of tradition with his 
highland piping. 
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B.S. Electrical Engineering 


JOHN LARKIN SCHAEFER 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL ANTHONY SCHAFER 
B.A. English 

JOSEPH. JOHN SCHAPPLER 
B.A. Fine Art 

MATTHEW D. SCHEIBER 

B.A. German 

MARY LOUISE SCHEID 

B.B.A. Accounting 


STEVEN JOHN SCHERER 

B.B.A. Accounting 

THERESA MARIE SCHILLING 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 

JANET MARIE SCHLAFF 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 

BRIAN MICHAEL SCHLECKSER 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
THOMAS JOSEPH SCHLESINGER 
B.A. Psychology 


DONALD JAMES SCHMID 
B.A. Economics 

JOHN RUSSELL SCHMIDT 
B.B.A. Accounting 

KEVIN MICHAEL SCHMIDT 
B.B.A. Accounting 
MARIANN SCHMITZ 

B.A. Economics 

DAVID JOHN SCHNEIDER 
B.A. Philosophy 


RICHARD LINDLEY SCHOLL 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

MARK SCHORES 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
FRANK WILLIAM SCHORNAGLE III 
B.B.A. Finance 

THEODORE SCHRAMM 

B.B.A. Finance 

NORMA JEAN SCHUE 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
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THOMAS CONRAD SCHULER 
B.S. Biology 

DIANE ANGELA SCHUNK 

B.S. Architecture 

DAVID CHRISTOPHER SCHURR 
B.S. Aerospace Engineering 
THOMAS JOHN SCHUSTER 
B.B.A. Accounting 

ETHEL MARY SCHWARTZ 

B.A. American Studies 


FREDERIC MARVIN SCHWEIGER, JR. 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MARK JOSEPH SCHWEMLER 

B.A. Government 

JAMES RANDALL SCHWINGEN 
B.B.A. Marketing 

JERALD DAVID SCOTT 

B.A. American Studies 

KENNETH JOSEPH SEBASTIAN 

B.S. Biology 


WILLIAM NELSON-SEBASTIAN, JR. 
B.A. Government 

JOHN CHARLES SEES, JR. 

B.B.A. Accounting 

BERNARD GORDON SEGATTO III 
B.A. Economics 

LUIS FELIPE RICARDO 

SELEME JIMENEZ 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 
MARGARET SELEME 

B.S. Architecture 


ALAN LAMAR SELNER 
B.B.A. Finance 

JOHN LEO SENICA 

B.A. Economics 

MARY ANN SENICA 

B.S. Biology 

THOMAS SERIO 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
STEPHEN FRANCIS SETTER 
B.S. Biology 


MAUREEN MARIE SHAGENA 
B.A. Psychology 

LINDA ANN SHANAHAN 

B.S. Biology 

WILLIAM THOMAS SHANDER 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
DONALD WILLIAM SHANK, JR. 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
MARK D. SHARY 

B.B.A. Accounting 


STEPHEN EDWARD SHEA 

B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL THOMAS SHEPARDSON 
B.A. Government 

DAVID PETER SHEPTOCK 

B.B.A. Management 

ELIZABETH RACHEL SHERIDAN 

B.B.A. Finance 

JOHN TERRENCE SHERIDAN, JR. 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 


JAMES SHERRY 

B.B.A. Accounting 

TROY JOSEPH SHOLL 

B.A. General Program 
GINA SHROPSHIRE 

B.A. American Studies 
CAROL ANN SHUKIS 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JONAS VYTAS SIDRYS 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
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An Orderly Arrangement 


| T here was a time before football, 


Digger, or Emil when Notre Dame was 


_ best known for its Holy Cross Fathers. 


Many of the undergrads planned on 


entering the priesthood and were 
_ guided by men like Fathers Sorin, 
_ Cavanaugh, and Nieuwland. The Holy 
+ Cross Fathers are still a vital part of 
| Notre Dame. Their role, however, like 


so many things, has been changing. 
For many students, Moreau Semi- 


nary is just “that building across the 


lake where priests live.” But Moreau 
is more than a residence hall; it is a 
community in itself. Built in 1958 to 
replace St. Joseph’s Hall, Moreau pro- 
vided space for over 200 undergrad- 
uates planning to enter the Holy 


Cross Order. In 1968, the Seminary 
opened its doors to graduate students. 
At this time, the Order closed its gra- 
duate center in Washington D.C., and 
Notre Dame became the only place to 
enter the Holy Cross Order. 

Presently, there are both graduate 
and undergraduate students living in 
Moreau. The grads will receive Master 
of Divinity degrees from Notre Dame 
and will be placed in a parish or some 
other type of community service. The 
undergrads attend regular classes 
at N.D. and confer with an under- 
graduate advisor once a week. The 
salaries of the Holy Cross Fathers who 
teach at Notre Dame help finance the 
seminarians’ education. 


As superior of Moreau, Father Wil- 
lam Smith, C.S.C., related the recent 
developments of the Holy Cross Order. 
“In 1967, the Order turned over the 
University to the Board of Trustees. 
However, the Order still plays a vital 
part in the administration of the 
school. Both the Presidency and some 
of the positions on the Board are re- 
served for members of the Holy Cross 
Order.” As for Moreau, it is indepen- 
dent of the University. “We are consid- 
ered off-campus,” explained Father 
Smith. 

Father Smith stressed the idea of 
community. “We have a great variety 
of people here; men of all ages. It is 
sometimes difficult for them to relate 
to one another. So we strengthen com- 
munity spirit by having the seminar- 
ians eat together, pray together, and 
hold many discussions about the role 
of the priesthood and the Church.” 
The past is rich for this community; 
it can claim every Holy Cross Father 
as an alumnus. Yet, the past never 
overshadows the present. “We try al- 
ways to be aware of the changes in the 
world and how they affect our voca- 
tion,” says Father Smith. The com- 
munity is growing both in enrollment 
and in individual awareness. Surely, 
long after football and basketball 
have lost their appeal, the Holy Cross 
Fathers will continue to prosper. They 
are the oldest tradition at Notre Dame 
and perhaps the most important. 

— Patricia Jacques 


PRAYER OF THE FAITHFUL. Bob Bill, Mike 
Sis, and Tom Darilek attend service at the 
chapel at Moreau Seminary. Moreau is the only 
place where one can become a member of the 
Holy Cross Order. 


SCOTT WILLIAM SILER 

B.S. Mathematics Concentrate 
ANNETTE LOURDES SILSBY 
B.B.A. Accounting 

CAROL PATRICIA SILVA 
B.B.A. Marketing 

ROBERT DAVIS SIMARI 

B.S. Biology 

DARRYL BELMONTE SIMKO 
B.B.A. Marketing 


MICHAEL FRANCIS SIMONDS 
B.A. Economics 

MICHAEL JAMES SIS 

B.A. Philosophy 

JOSEPH SKAJA 

B.S. Mathematical Concentrate 
ANNE ELIZABETH SKELLY 
B.A. English 

GREGORY MICHAEL SKINNER 
B.A. Economics 
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ow can they be two places at 
once when they’re really nowhere at 
all?” They were the ones who went 
underground sophomore year and 
then miraculously reappeared the fol- 
lowing year. Upon discovering that 
the sophomores were abroad, their 
friends asked “Didn’t you miss it here?” 
With that, it was hard to resist a smirk 
and a chuckle, ‘Well, yes and no.” 
Though thousands of miles removed 
from Indiana, overseas students 
stayed in contact with the events on 
campus in their own special ways. 

The students in Angers, France 
were able to bridge the distance be- 
tween Europe and South Bend a little 
easier than most overseas students. 
With the help of long fingers and defec- 
tive phones supplied by the PTT, N.D. 
was just a call away. Resourceful stu- 
dents overcame the electronic obsta- 
cles of telephones and proved that 
long-distance was the next best thing 
to being there. Within minutes after 
the double-overtime victory over De- 
Paul, the South Bend Domers were 
sharing the news with their French- 
based friends who took to the streets 
to celebrate with wine and song. The 
Angers group was known to even call 
everyone’s favorite hangout, Goose’s, 
to share their broadened, but still 
Irish, spirit. 

Other overseas groups had their 
share of fun away from the ‘Bend 
without losing contact with the sha- 
dow of the Golden Dome. The crew in 
Tokyo had the unique pleasure of call- 
ing the 1979 Mirage Bowl a home 
game. They really showed the 
Japanese how to tailgate in the land of 
Toyotas, Datsuns, and Subarus. Inns- 


WILLIAM LEE SLADEK 

B.B.A. Fiance 

WILLIAM PATRICK SLATTERY 
B.B.A. Marketing 

ANNE MAUREEN SLOWEY 
B.A. History 

ROBERT MARIO SLUGA 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
MARK SMETANA 

B.B.A. Accounting 


BRYAN LEE SMITH 
B.B.A. Marketing 

DANIEL JOSEPH SMITH 
B.A. Economics 

DENNIS PETER SMITH 
B.B.A. Management 

JOHN ROBERT SMITH, JR. 
B.B.A. Accounting 
JOHNNIE SMITH III 
B.B.A. Management 
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Overseaing Notre Dame 


bruckers huddled around a radio to 
catch the USC game on the Armed 
Forces Network. The Austrian Alps 
wreaked havoc with the reception, but 
after a few litres of beer, no one even 
noticed. In fact, by the end of the 
ae no one even cared that N.D. had 
ost! 

In the land of pasta and Michelange- 
lo, the Rome Domers had a University 
Club all their own, the Scoglio di Fri- 
sio, in which to dance the victory jig. 
An alum from the class of 52 has a 
club complete with a band that plays 
the “Fight Song” all through the 
night. It sometimes sounded more like 
“That’s Amore,” but that didn’t stop 
everyone from singing anyway. And of 
course, whvu couldn’t have been more 
at home in the land of the “Fighting 
Irish” than the gang in Maynooth, 
Ireland? They had left Corby’s and 
Bridget’s behind, but they had 
Brady’s — a real Irish pub with Gui- 
ness and Harp on tap. 

There’s a saying that while in Rome, 
do as the Romans do. The overseas 
students eagerly indulged in the 
events of their host countries, en- 
joying people and places different 
from their homeland. But wherever 
they wandered, over the Alps or under 
the catacombs, N.D. students knew 
the Golden Dome was out of reach, but 
never out of touch. 

— Bob Zimmermann 


THAT’S ITALIAN. Tom Hofman and Rob Goodill 
take in the scenery outside the Doge Palace in 
Venice, Italy. Architecture students spent one 
of their five years studying in Rome. 


KATHLEEN SUSAN SMITH 
B.B.A. Finance 

PATRICK JOHN SMITH 
B.B.A. Finance 

PAUL THADDEUS SMITH 
B.B.A. Accounting 
THOMAS TIPPET SMITH 
B.A. Philosophy 

WALTER STEPHEN SMITH 
B.B.A. Marketing 


RALPH A. SOLARSKI 

B.B.A. Finance 

SARA ANA SOLAUN 

B.S. Physics 

MADELEINE IRENE SORAPURE 
B.A. English 

WILLIAM JOSEPH SOTIS 

B.B.A. Marketing 

MEREDITH JEAN SOULE 

B.A. English 


DARLENE YVONNE SOWELL 
B.A. Psychology 

WILLIAM FRANCIS SPAIDE 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
STEVEN ANTHONY SPANO 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MARY FRANCES SPARROW 
B.A. General Program 

MARY LORRAINE SPECKHART 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 


MARIE DENISE SPICUZZA 

B.A. American Studies 

ELIZABETH ANNEMARIE SPINELLI 
B.A. American Studies 

PETER ALAN SROOR 

B.A. Government 

RICHARD JOHN STACK 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

LISA MARIE STANCZAK 

B.A. American Studies 


JANET MARIE STARSNIC 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
PAUL ANDREW STEFANICK 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JAMES CONRAD STEIN 
B.B.A. Management 

JULIA MARIE STENGER 
B.B.A. Marketing 

PATRICIA ANN STENGER 
B.A. Philosophy 


FRANK QUINN STEPAN, JR. 

B.A. Economics 

MARTINA MARI STEPHAN 

B.B.A. Accounting 

STEPHEN MICHAEL STETZ 

B.A. Government 

RICHARD CHARLES STRIEBICH 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
WILLIAM CHRISTOPHER STUBITS 
B.A. English 


BRIAN ALBERT SULLIVAN 
B.B.A. Marketing 

DANIEL JEROME SULLIVAN 
B.S. Physics 

KELLY MARIE SULLIVAN 
B.A. American Studies 

MARK EDWARD SULLIVAN 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
ROBERT JOHN SUTTMAN II 
B.B.A. Finance 
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MARY ELIZABETH SWEENEY 
B.A. Government 

TIMOTHY FARRELL SWEENEY 
B.A. Economics 

PHILIP MICHAEL SWEETSER 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
DAVID MICHAEL SWOBOCA 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
DAN KARL SZAJKO 

B.B.A. Accounting 


ANTHONY VINCENT SZAKALY 
B.A. American Studies 

MARK ANDREW TABIT 

B.B.A. Finance 

TIMOTHY TALLARIDA 

B.B.A. Finance 

LINCOLN TAMAYO 

B.A. History 

STEVEN JOSEPH TANTILLO 
B.A. Finance 


DAVID LOUIS TARANTINO 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 
CHARLES JOSEPH TASCH 

B.B.A. Accounting 

DONNA MARIE TEEVAN 

B.A. English 

FEDERICO EDMUNDO TEFEL 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
JAMES P. TEUFEL 

B.B.A. Finance 


BRIAN PATRICK TEWEY 
B.S. Architecture 

BARRY THOMAS THARP 
B.A. General Program 

ROBIN MARY THESIER 

B.A. Psychology 

PAUL EDWARD THIEL 

B.A. Government 

MIRIAM MCMAHON THOMAS 
B.B.A. Management 


RICHARD KEITH THOMAS 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
SCOTT EMERSON THOMAS 
B.A. French 

JAMES JOHN THOMPSON 
B.A. English 

TIMOTHY JOHN THOMPSON 
B.S. Chemistry Concentrate 
LINDA THOMSON 

B.A. English, 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 


ALAN ROY THURMAN 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

FRANK P. TIGHE III 

B.A. Economics 

WILLIAM PATRICK TILLIS 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

JOSEPH MICHAEL TIMMINS 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
WALTER WILLIAM TIMPERMAN, JR. 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 


KEVIN ERSKIN TINDELL 
B.B.A. Accounting 
TIMOTHY M. TINKER 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
FRANCIS XAVIER TISAK 
B.B.A. Management 
GREGORY THOMAS TIZIO 
B.S. Architecture 
MATTHEW JAMES TODDY 
B.B.A. Accounting 
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Once A Domer, Always A Domer 


I f you were to ask any alum on a 
football weekend why he keeps coming 
back, he will reply, “Once a Domer, 
always a Domer.” Alumni have tradi- 


tionally remained an integral part of 
the N.D. community through their 
financial contributions, recruiting 
efforts, and team support. One not- 


ably active class is the Class of 1928. 

On the weekend of October 3, 1981, 
the Class of 1928 held its 25th annual 
mini-reunion. Each year almost 50 
members of the class get together on a 
football weekend to reminisce about 
Notre Dame and the times they spent 
here over fifty years ago. This class is 
unique because of its annual mini- 
reunions and for its $500,000 contribu- 
tion on the occasion of its 50th reun- 
ion. Talking with the class members, a 
modern-day Domer realizes that 
times have changed at N.D., but one 
also garners a real sense of the nostal- 
gia and tradition associated with the 
place. 

1924 marked the beginning of the 
Notre Dame football legend with the 
Four Horsemen. As a freshman, Class 
of ’28 alumnus Lou Buckely worked as 
an usher in the rickety wooden struc- 
ture which served as the football sta- 
dium. For him, this was an especially 
exciting time. And, football continues 
to be an exciting tradition here. 

The Prohibition of the 1920’s put a 
damper on the social lives of N.D. stu- 
dents and was very different from the 
happy hours and keggers of today. In- 
stead of being able to walk down to 
Senior Bar or Corby’s, the more dar- 
ing members of the Class of ’28 went to 
speakeasies on the forbidden west side 
of town. More threatening than the 
chance of araid by Prohibition officers 
was the fear of the off-campus prefect 
whose job it was to patrol the in- 
famous west side of town. Students 
found frequenting the local illegal 
establishments were rapidly removed. 

Even dorm rules were strict back 
then. Students rose at 6 a.m. for com- 
pulsory morning prayers, and all 
lights were out by 10 p.m. But, like the 
Domers of today, the Class of ’28 had 
its practical jokes and amusing mo- 
ments. 

The Class of 1928 is typical of N.D. 
classes. Living in high spirits as fight- 
ing Irishmen, they go on to fulfill im- 
portant roles as alumni. Like many of 
the former Domers who line up at the 
Bookstore on football Saturdays or 
offer generous donations of time and 
money to University causes, the Class 
of ’28 provides a link to the past while 
remaining dedicated to the Universi- 
ty’s present and future. 

— Christy Casey 
— Celia Driscoll 
— Barbara A. Bridges 


# THE GOLDEN YEARS. Alums are a common 


sight around the N.D. campus, especially during 
football season. Alumni are a vital part to new 
and ongoing N.D. programs. 
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Verbal Abuse 


A s freshmen returned to their 
hometowns over Christmas and for 
summer vacations, parents eagerly 
awaited discussions of existentialism 
or the Summa Theologica. Illusions of 
their offsprings’ broadened vocabu- 
laries excited them. Parents soon 
learned, however, that although they 
did not understand the lingo of their 
sons and daughters, it was not be- 
cause the intellectual level of the con- 
versations was over their heads. 
Rather, an affliction of college slang 
had infiltrated Domer speech and 
made talk about N.D. life virtually in- 
comprehensible to Domer aliens. Like 
many of the great traditions, speech 
here was taken for granted as an 
accepted way of life. Pity, though, one 
who was not familiar with the 


5" 3m 
Ss 
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“system.” 

A newcomer to Notre Dame would 
be told to find Ted the Head in the Ad 
building and a game of hoops at the 
Rock. If students were up for bookin’ 
hard or being all-out throats, they 
headed for the ’brar. To Chegs, EE’s or 
pre-meds who didn’t want to get 
pimped to the max on their next exam, 
an evening in the Tower and an all- 
nighter in O’Shag were accepted acti- 
vities. To those unfamiliar with N.D.’s 
jargon or campus locations, these phe- 
nomena were often perplexing. In 
fact, it was often difficult to convince 
parents that these activities were 
Notre Dame’s answer to studying, but 
so be it. 

Parents who were convinced that 
their son’s or daughter’s mind had 


been short-circuited by academia 
were almost certain of it when they 
heard talk of Domer social life. Like, 
ya know, every once in a while it be- 
came necessary to totally blow-off. 
Those times were definitely excellent. 
When mega work bummed-out stu- 
dents they got psyched up for many 
pastimes. Some played Ultimate on 
the quad while others were content to | 
indulge in some serious scoping in the | 
dining halls. Others played Pac-Man 
or ‘Stroids in their halls, and some 
went to Screw-Your-Rommates. Many 
students left parietals behind and said 
later to on-campus life. These hard- 
core partiers headed O-C for a whole 
new world of activity. 

Whether they went out for ’za, keg- 
gers, or Lee’s ribs, off-campus stu- 
dents brought with them their Domer 
slang and Irish spirit. They headed to 
happy hours on Eddy St. and N.D. 
Avenue and played Quarters at Cor- 


by’s or the Commons. Somehow when | 


it came time to party (Domers fre- 
quently used that word as a verb), the | 
Irish rarely cheezed. 

When O-C life finally burned stu- 
dents out, they returned to the con- 
fines of the Huddle or the Choke Room 
Cafe for late night snacks. If they were 
really on a roll, they might keep par- 
tying, but ultimately, they reached | 
the, point of exhaustion and crashed. | 
And while these things were an | 
accepted way of life for Domers, they 
often had a difficult time making non- | 
Domers understand the significance | 
of such endeavors. Amid the protesta- | 
tions of parents who begged their sons 
and daughters to speak English (i.e. | 
get a real language in du Lac talk), 
Irish lads and lasses were frequently 
misunderstood when relating details | 
of their campus lifestyle. In fact, Dom- | 
ers frustrated because of others’ in- 
ability to comprehend them, frequent- 
ly threw up their hands with the cry, | 
“Get a clue, would ya!,’”’ and stomped | 
off in search of a fellow Irishman who | 
would lend an understanding ear. 

— Barbara A. Bridges | 
— Patricia Jacques | 
— Joe Ryan | 


MARY MARGARET TORCHIA 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
GUY CHRISTOPHER TORO 

B.S. Architecture 

DOUGLAS ANDREW TRACEY 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
MATTHEW GERARD TRAINOR 
B.A. Psychology 

QUAN TRAN 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
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JAY HAROLD TRAVERSE III 

B.S. Chemical Engineering 
MICHAEL TIMOTHY TRAVIS 

B.S. Microbiology 

MARK BRIAN TREADWELL 

B.S. Aerospace Engineering 
MICHAEL ANDREW TRENTADUE 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
SARAH ELIZABETH TRESCH 
B.B.A. Marketing 


LEN TREVINO 

B.B.A. Finance 

DOMENIC ANTHONY TRICOME 
B.S. Chemical Engineering 

VAL PAUL TRINKLEY 

B.S. Metallurgical Engineering 
TIMOTHY ALAN TRIPP 

B.S. Electrical Engineering 
JAMES JOSEPH TROTTA 

B.B.A. Marketing 


WILLIAM GLENN TROYER 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL A. TROZZOLO 

B.A. American Studies 

THOMAS ANTHONY TROZZOLO 
B.A. Sociology 

JAMES KELLY TRUMAN 

B.S. Metallurgical Engineering 
ADAM GEORGE TRYBUS, JR. 
B.S. Preprofessional Studies 


BRIAN JOSEPH TUCKER 
B.A. History 

JASON TULLAI 

B.B.A. Management 
THOMAS KEVIN TURLEY 
B.A. Economics 

ANN CECELIA TURNER 
B.S. Electrical Engineering 
CAROL JEAN TWIST 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 


LAURIE LEE TYSCHSEN 
B.A. General Program 
JAMES EDMUND TYRRELL 
B.A. Government 

MARK EUGENE ULLIMAN 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
JAMES DAVID UMLAND 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MARY PATRICIA UPHAM 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 


PAUL JEFFREY URITIS 

B.B.A. Marketing 

HENRY EMILIO VALENZUELA 
B.B.A. Accounting 

MICHAEL ANTHONY VALLACE 
B.B.A. Finance 

HUGH JOSEPH VANAUKEN 
B.A. Psychology 

ERIC JAMES VANEK 

B.A. Anthropology 


ROBERT LOUIS VANHOOMISSEN 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
GREGORY JOSEPH VANUSCH 

B.S. Physics 

MARTHA VAZQUEZ 

B.A. Philosophy 

MARJORIE HELENE VERMEULEN 
B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
DANIEL EDWIN VERMILLION 
B.A. Preprofessional Studies 
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DOUGLAS MICHAEL VENTURA 
B.S. Chemistry 

ROBERT CHARLES VERFURTH 
B.B.A. Marketing 

FRANCES VERHALEN 

B.S. Biology 

RONALD MARK VERY 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
ERIC LEE VEY 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 


STEPHEN EDWARD VIERLING 
B.B.A. Accounting 

ANN MARIA VILLAMIL 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
ALAN JOHN VIROSTEK 

B.B.A. Accounting 

TESSIE VIZCARRONDO 

B.B.A. Marketing 

DANIEL VRBIN 

B.S. Mathematics Concentrate 


HENRY WILLIAM WAGNER 
B.B.A. Accounting 

JANE MARIE WAGNER 

B.S. Biology 

BARBARA ANN WALKER 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
CARMETTA LAJOYCE WALKER 
B.S. Architecture 

LINDA ANN WALL 

B.A. Government 


MARYANN WALL 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
CELIA WALSH 

B.S. Chemistry Concentrate 
EDWARD VINCENT WALSH 
B.B.A. Chemistry 

MICHAEL JOSEPH WALSH 
B.B.A. Marketing 

MICHAEL PATRICK WALSH 
B.B.A. Finance 


ANTHONY EUGENE WALTON 
B.A. English 

THOMAS EVERET WARING, JR. 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DAVID WASHINGTON 

B.B.A. Marketing 

THOMAS VINCENT WASILEWSKI 
B.A. American Studies 
KATHLEEN ANN WATERBURY 
B.B.A. Accounting 


DOROTHY SHERIDAN WATKINS 
B.A. English 

ANASTASIA MARIA WATSON 
B.A. Economics 

ANDREA CARROLL WEBER 
B.A. American Studies 

ANN ELIZABETH WEBER 

B.S. Chemistry 

GREG MARTIN WEIDEKAMP 
B.S. Aerospace Engineering 


ROBERT C. WEIGEL 

B.B.A. Accounting 

RICHARD J. WEINACHT 

B.S. Mechanical Engineering 
KENNETH SCOTT WEISZ 

B.S. Aerospace Engineering 
THOMAS PATRICK WEITHMAN 
B.A. English 

MAURA KATHYLEEN WELCH 
B.B.A. Accounting 
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RICHARD JOHN WELCH 

B.S. Architecture 

LIZABETH ANN WELLY 

B.A. Enlgish 

WENDELL PAUL WELSCH 
B.S. Metallurgical Engineering 
KATHLEEN MARIE WELSH 
B.B.A. Finance 

BOBBI JO WELLS 

B.A. Psychology 
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The Dating Game 


| ‘I he event was only one week away 


— that dreaded hall formal. She had 


_ combed the previous two dog-books in 
_ search of a date. Still, with no luck, she 
' decided to sleep on the decision just 
/ one more night. 


She began to dream. Jim Lange 


_ appeared in a tuxedo and she was to 


question the three men competing for 


| her time on The Dating Game. She 


= — 


= 


called on contestant number one. 

“Number one, where would you take 
me if I were your date?” 

“Well, I would take you and show 
you how to login a program on the new 
Burrough’s computer. It is really neat 
how the program flashes on a screen. 


| And maybe after that, we could catch 


a movie in Emil’s auditorium. 
“And number two?” 
“Well, I would never take you to a 


place with as little aesthetic quality as 
the Engineering Auditorium. I feel 
that progress is the decline of our pre- 
sent-day civilization. I would take you 
to the Eisenstaedt photography ex- 
hibit at the Snite Museum. After that, 
we could extend Scotus’ proof for 
God’s existence. I think that it is ex- 
tremely important to exercise the 
mind.” 

“And finally, number three, where 
would you take me?” 

“IT would take you to Corby’s 
There’s simply nothing like Corby’s 
and pool and a Saturday night. And 
maybe afterwards, we could catch a 
bite to eat at Shirley’s.” 

The question had been posed and 
the time had arrived for her to make 
her decision. As the seconds ticked 
down, contestants number one, two, 


FORMALLY DRESSED. Students dance to the 
beat at the Flanner Screw-Your-Roommate. 
S.Y.R.’s are a popular dating event for Domers. 


and three all disappeared. She 
thought to herself, ‘‘Typical, just 
typical. They probably never would 
have asked my out anyway.” 

By general concensus, the dating 
game at N.D. left a lot to be desired. 
More often than not, Domers com- 
plained about the lack of socialization 
on the one-on-one, girl/guy basis. Wheth- 
er it is because of the tough academic 
load, the fact that the guys still out- 
number the girls three to one, or just 
that there is just too little time, the 
aspect of dating has been reserved for 
hall parties and an occasional special 
event. 

Lack of dating proved to be some- 
thing that many complained about 
but few did anything to remedy. Dom- 
ers jokingly complained that the guys 
were strange and socially inept, 
whereas the girls were fat and just too 
intense. One group of guys in Morris- 
sey even launched the ‘‘No Fat 
Chicks” club which held its meetings 
in South Dining Hall around the ice 
cream counter where it chastized 
women making their own sundaes. 
One senior replied when asked how 
she felt about dating, ‘‘I forgot.’’ 
Another responded that there was no- 
thing to comment on. 

Still, Notre Dame had its moments 
that were lodged in deep tradition. 
Women in Lyons Hall often walked 
through the archway with their eyes 
closed in order to avoid the passionate 
scenes existing there. When Spring 
hit, couples took to the lake. And the 
sure sign that a couple was an item 
was that they sat at the tables de- 
signed for two in the dining hall or on 
the second floor of the library. 

So, while there were those who 
donned T-shirts that read, “If sex 
kills, come to Notre Dame and live 
forever,” there were others who par- 
ticipated in the subtle, yet traditional 
N.D. dating game. 

— Ann Hardie 
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On The Road To Moving Out 


W\ hen you’ve just pulled a big dou- 
ble zero on your Emil final, and you’re 
waiting in an endless line for some- 
thing that someone calls food, it’s com- 
forting to lookin The Observer and find 
Jim or Mitch going through the same 
thing, or maybe Chuck blowing up the 
Engineering Auditorium in rebellion. 
Thanks to Michael Molinelli and 
Molarity, students have had the 
unique chance to read a comic strip 
about their own life under the Golden 
Dome. Since the second semester of 
his freshman year, Molinelli has pub- 
lished Molarity daily. The chuckles in 
the dining halls and the many cutouts 
pasted on doors and bulletin boards 
serve as testimony to his success in 
capturing the comedy of Domer life. 
Since the release of his two books, 


On the Road to Selling Out, and “Don’t 
Make a Right,’”’ his popularity has 
grown tremendously. Students can 
identify with the subjects the cartoon 
addresses. According to Molinelli, 
“Anything is game in a cartoon,” and 
he has covered everything from the 
Student Body President elections to 
going abroad. Despite what many 
think, the characters are not based on 
any particular students. ‘“There’s a lot 
of blurred vision going on,’’ com- 
mented Molinelli. Jim, his first charac- 
ter, epitomizes the way Molinelli 
once was. Mitch may just be the typical 
N.D. male. And Chuck, well who 
knows, anything goes. 

After graduation this spring, 
Molinelli plans on joining an 
architecture firm, but he’s not ruling 


a 


out the possiblity of continuing Molar- 
ity. He has been trying to sell the strip 
professionally, but it will not be the 
Molarity as Domers know it. 

As for Notre Dame, next year’s 


freshman class will know nothing of | 


Jim, Mitch and Chuck. In several 
years there will still be a few profes- 
sors who will remember and maybe a 
couple copies of Molinelli’s books left 
in the Bookstore. But for those fortun- 
ate few who have always had Molarity, 
it is a tradition they will never forget. 

— Patricia Jacques 


MOLINELLI AND FRIENDS. Cartoonist 
Michael Molinelli autographs his second book, 
Don’t Make A Right, for his cartoon characters. 
Molinelli keeps students laughing as they follow 
his comic strip Molarity daily. 
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B.S. Mathematics 
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B.A. Psychology 
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CHARLES ANTONY WOOD 
B.A. Economics 

CHARLES JOHN WOODING 
B.B.A. Finance 

TERRENCE KEATING WOODS 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DANIEL WRAPPE 
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JEFFREY WILLIAM YINGLING 
B.B.A. Finance 
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DAVID ALAN YORDY 
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B.B.A. Marketing 
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JOHN R. ZAKERSKI 
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JON EDWARD ZAMPEDRO 

B.S. Mathematics Concentration 
TIMOTHY JAMES ZANNI 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DANIEL KEITH ZARRIELLO 
B.B.A. Accounting 

DAVID KELLY ZATT 

B.S. Aerospace Engineering 


THOMAS GERARD ZAVERTNIK 
B.B.A. Finance 

MARY RITA ZELLER 

B.B.A. Accounting 

LAUREN ANN ZELLMER 

B.S. Chemistry Concentration 
GEORGE OTTO ZENNER III 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 

ROBERT JOSEPH ZIMMERMANN, JR. 
B.B.A. Marketing 


ARAS MARIUS ZLIOBA 

B.S. Preprofessional Studies 
JOHN ARTHUR ZOLKOWSKI 
B.B.A. Accounting 

EUGENE ZYCHOWICZ 
B.B.A. Finance 

THOMAS ANDREW ZYZAK 
B.S. Physics 
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On Bended Knee 
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al here were a few places on the N.D. 
campus which never lost their appeal 
or sense of tradition. The football sta- 
dium was certainly one, as was the 
Golden Dome itself. But the campus 
Grotto was another attraction steeped 
in the past but still very much a part of 
the present. 

Since 1896, the ivy-covered, black- 
ened rocks of the N.D. Grotto have 
served as a very special communal 
point on campus. With its candles, 
wrought iron fence, statue of the 
Madonna, and wooden kneelers, this 
outside place of worship was a favorite 
stopping point for alumni, community 
visitors, and students alike. 

The Grotto was an intimate place to 
indulge in a late-night’s moment of 
quiet reflection and prayer. 

There was something special about 
the Grotto’s appeal to Domers. It lured 
people in moments of sorrow and joy, 
and somehow epitomized the genuine 
spiritual feelings for many in the N.D. 
community. It was not a place most 
people talked about, but everyone 
knew it was there. In fact, there was a 
very subtle understanding among 
Domers with respect to the Grotto. It 
was okay to walk there, and passers- 
by, for the most part, were respectful- 
ly silent. 

The class and hall masses held 
under the stars at the Grotto were in- 
frequent, but always well-attended by 
Domers. There was something about 


, these Masses that set them apart from 


dorm services or those held under the 
vaulted ceiling of Sacred Heart. The 
special attraction of the place is com- 
memorated in a letter from another 
N.D. legend, Tom Dooley. In a plaque 
at the Grotto, Dooley reflects, “That 
Grotto is the rock to which my life is 
anchored.” 

So, while it lacks the glamour of a 
football weekend and the sparkle of 
the Golden Dome, the Grotto holds a 
special place in Irish hearts. It con- 
nects the past and the present. For 
generations of Domers and non- 
Domers alike, the Grotto holds a nev- 
er-ending spiritual significance and 
remains a timely spot for those who 
choose to pause in its glow. 

— Barbara A. Bridges 


ROCK OF AGES. A lone student pauses before 
the campus Grotto for a moment of quiet reflec- 
tion. The Grotto has been a favorite stopping 
point on campus since 1896. 
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Metkus, Andrea P. 
Metzger, Mary K. 


Metzler, Michael P. 186-187 
Mexico Program 85 
Meyer, Jerald Scott 42, 43 
Meyer, John Thomas 
Meyer, Joseph A. 
Meyer, Kevin Paul 
Meyer, Michael D. 
Meyer, R. Joseph 
Meyers, Bill 165 
Meyers, Marianne 
Meyers, Skip 165, 172-173 
Meyers, Ted August 286 
Mezzapesa, Joseph 192-193 
Micek, Stephanie J. 
Miceli, Maria T. 
Miceli, Rec. Michael 102 
Michael, Robert A. 
Michalak, Chris 
Michalko, Donald E. 
Michalski, Stephen 
Michaud, Andrew K. 
Michel, James F. 
Michel, Mark S. 286 
Michels, Robert L. 
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Michuda, Josef Leo 40 
Michuda, Mark A. 40 
Middleton, Julie L. 
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Mieritz, Douglas G. 
Mihalik, Jeffrey M. 286 
Mihlbaugh, Robert 
Mikhail, Laila T. 
Miklausen, Virginia 286 
Miklos, Rebecca A. 
Mikulski, Michael A. 
Milburn, Dwayne S. 
Miles, Christopher 
Miles, David Joseph 
Miles, Madeleine B. 
Miley, Stephanie A. 286, 335 
Milhaupt, Curtis J. 
Mill, Deborah 36 
Milla, David Joseph 
Miller, Cathy D. 
Miller, Daniel J. 
Miller, David L. 
Miller, Gerald P. 335 
Miller, Gregory J. 
Miller, Jeffrey D. 
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Miller, Lawrence C. 
Miller, Mark Erich 
Miller, Philip S. 
Miller, Pierre V. 
Miller, Stephan G. 39 
Miller, Tamara L. 286 
Miller, Valerie J. 
Milligan, Brian J. 
Milligan, Charles J. 
Milligan, John J. 177, 286 
Millman, Gerard R. 93, 286 
Mills, Lucy Ann 
Mills, Michael R. 192, 193 
Milnamow, Mark J. 
Milosz, Czeslaw 30, 31 
Milota, Maureen M. 
Minarovich, E.A. 286 
Mingus, Thomas M. III, 286 
Miniet, Luis Manuel 
Minion, David Jon 
Minogue, Mary C. 
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Miotto, Mark Philip 
Miranda, John Jay 
Miranda, Karen Y. 
Miranda, Melissa M. 
Miron, Richard Alan 
Mishler, Ronald C. 165 
Mitchell, Dave 165 
Mitchell, Michael T. 167, 
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Mitchell, Robert S. 
Mitchell, Veronica 
Mitri, Michael F. 
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Monberg, John F. 
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Monk, Michael C. 29 
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Moore, Thomas P. 
Moore, Thomas P. 
Moore, Todd Douglas 
Moorman, David John 214 
Moorman, John Paul 
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Moran, Daniel C. 
Moran, Daniel John 
Moran, John Francis 
Moran, Margaret E. 286 
Moran, Marianne 286 
Moran, Patricia G. 
Moravansky, Thomas 
More, Robert 165 
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Moreno, Edmund E. 134 
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Moreno, Ruben P. 286 
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Morgan, Roger P. 
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Moriarity, Larry S. 165 
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Morris, Allyn D. 
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Morris, Jeffrey A. 286 
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Morrissey, James T. 
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Morton, Ann S. 
Moskop, Mary E. 
Mosley, John A. 165 
Moss, Stephen B. 
Moster, John Robert 
Motosko, Joyce H. 
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Moughamian, Matthew 
Mountain, David J. 286 
Mousseau, Richard J. 32 
Movies 135 
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Moyar, James R. 180, 199 
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Mulhern, Michael L. 
Mulholland, Daniel 288 
Mulholland, Margaret 
Mulholland, Mark St. 288 
Mulkern, Stephen J. 
Mullane, Kevin Paul 288 
Mullaney, Carol Ann 288 
Mullee, Michelle A. 288 
Mullen, Christine M. 
Mullen, Eileen Ann 
Mullen, Matthew P. 
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Mullenax, Joseph H. 
Muller, Kathleen M. 
Muller, William J. 
Mulligan, Gerald F. 
Mulligan, John Jose 288 
Mulligan, Leslie A. 288 
Mulligan, Maureen A. 
Mulligan, Michael 
Mulligan, Michael 144 
Mulligan, Michael P. 27, 288 
Mulligan, Patrick J. 
Mulligan, Patrick T. 
Mullins, Theresa A. 190-191 
Mullis, Richard A. 
Mulry, Clifford J. 
Mulvehill, Michael 
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Munro, Christopher 
Murday, Donald Alan 17, 78, 
AD 92, 98, 144, 145, 
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Murphy, David P. 289 
Murphy, Deirdre M. 
Murphy, Delbert R. 289 
Murphy, Douglas J. 
Murphy, Bileen 
Murphy, Erin E. 
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Murphy, John P. 165 
Murphy, John Thomas 289 
Murphy, Joseph A. 
Murphy, Joseph A. 
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Murphy, Kevin John 
Murphy, Kevin P. 
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Murphy, Michael N. 
Murphy, Michelle M. 
Murphy, Miles J. 289 
Murphy, Patrick D. 
Murphy, Patrick J. 
Murphy, Patrick M. 
Murphy, Paul Daniel 
Murphy, Philip F. 
Murphy, Richard D. 289 
Murphy, Rita M. 
Murphy, Robert C. 
Murphy, Robert F. 289 
Murphy, Robert John 289 
Murphy, Shanne M. 
Murphy, Shannon M. 
Murphy, Shawn N. 
Murphy, Sue 333 
Murphy, Thomas B. 
Murphy, Thomas E. 165 
Murphy, Thomas R. 
Murphy, Timothy F. 
Murphy, Timothy J. 
Murphy, William D. 
Murphy, William E. 
Murray, Brian P. 
Murray, Daniel R. 
Murray, Douglas P. 
Murray, Elizabeth H. 289 
Murray, John C. 107 
Murray, Joseph A. 
Murray, Kathleen A. 289 
Murray, Mary Lynn 
Murray, Michael J. 
Murray, Owen W. 
Murray, Patricia M. 225, 289 
Murray, Patrick W. 
Murray, Shaun J. 289 
Murray, Thomas H. 
Murrin, Catherine S. 39 
Murtagh, Jean Ann 216, 227 
Murtaugh, Thomas 289 
Musci, Anthony G. 
Music Department 36, 37, 56 
Muskie, Senator Edmund 76, 
77 


Mustillo, Robert A. 
Musumeci, Joseph B. 32 
Muth, Gregory Paul 
Muus, Brian 36 

Myers, Barbara Anne 289 
Myers, Jonathan J. 40 
Myhra, Mark Allen 
Myjak, William T. 
Mysliwiec, James B 289 


Naatem, Pierre 
Nacheff, Maurena S. 289 
Nacheff, Theodore 
Nader, Ralph 25 
Naegele, John 

Nagle, James 
Nagorzanski, Alan F. 289 
Nagy, Mark James 
Naik, Nirmala 

Nailos, Patrick J. 

Nairn, John Patrick 
Najarian, Paul John 200 
Nakao, Kerry T. 

Nalty, Christopher 
Namovic, John J. 

Nance, Daniel Reed 
Nani, Stephen Paul 
Naji, Feishal B. 71, 289 
Nanni, Louis Mario 93, 96, 97 
Nanovic, James R. 289 
Napier, Terrence J. 289 
Naples, Gregory G. 
Napoli, Anthony F. 
Napoli, Charles R. 
Nardine, Leslie 289 
Nardolillo, Lawrence 
Narus, Scott P. 

Nash, John Joseph 289 
Nash, Thomas 

National News 89 
Natvig, Renee M. 43 
Nau, Gerard Joseph 61 


Nauta, Debra Ann 
Navarre, Stephen J. 
Navarro, Carlos M. 289 
Navarro, Ricardo F. 289 
Navarro, Rodrigo J. 
Navarro, Ximena M. 289 
Naylor, Richard D. 165 
Nazz 125, 129, 135 
ND/SMC Dance Theater 32 
ND/SMC Theater 32 
Neal, Mark Wayne 81 
Neary, Patrick M. 
Neaves, Christopher 
Neblo, John Joseph 
Nee, Victoria 
Needles, Chris 
Neely, Timothy C. 289 
Neff, Carolyn M. 289 
Neighborhood Help Study 
Program 123 
Neilon, Kathleen M. 
Neis, Michael R. 
Nellis, Joseph A. 
Nelson, Brian J. 
Nelson, Cathryn J. 
Nelson, Daniel K. 27, 333 
Nelson, James W. 
Nelson, Jane A. 289 
Nelson, Jeff Brian 289 
Nelson, Katherine L. 
Nelson, Mark A. 
Nelson, Mark Jerald 104 
Nelson, Paul Alan 289 
Nemeth, Jeffrey S. 290 
Nessinger, Thomas S. 40, 290 
Nestor, Tod Andrew 165 
Netchi, Nancy-Rose 
Netchi, Nina Rose 44, 290 
Nethery, Belinda J. 290 
Neu, Kenneth W. 
Neubauer, Kristin E. 290 
Neuhoff, Linda M. 
Neus, Michael C. 
Nevarez, Josephine 
Neville, Patricia A. 10, 64, 
178 


Neville, Susan C. 190-191 
Newby, Jeffrey 90, 290 
Newell, Casey J. 
Newspaper 24, 25 
Newman, Sarah 
Newton, David J. 
Newton, Peter O. 124 
Ney, Peter Lawrence 
Nguyen, Hong Thi 
Ni, Mary 
Nicgorski, Ann M. 
Nichols, Michael 
Nickele, Glenn A. 
Nickerson, Joseph D. 36 
Nicklies, Mary B. 
Nicknish, John S. 290 
Nickodem, Moya K. 10, 69 
Nickodemus, Bridget 
Nicolas, John David 290 
Nicolas, Joseph A. 
Niebylski, Charles 290 
Niebylski, Mark L. 
Niedermeyer, Jeanne 290 
Niehoff, Ken Joseph 199 
Niese, John Henry 
Niesen, George H. 290 
Niezer, Edward J. 
Niland, Patrick J. 290 
Niland, Paul Thomas 
Nilles, Elizabeth A. 290 
Niner, Paul Joseph 290 
Ninneman, Maureen A. 
Niu, Kian Teck 
Noack, Steven E. 69, 290 
Nobrega, John M. 
Nobrega, Paul E. 40 
Nobriga, Frank A. 290 
Noesen, Michael J. 
“No Fat Chicks” 252, 311 
Nolan, James D. 
Nolan, Timothy P. 
Noland, Michael C. 290 
Noland, Molly K. 
Non-Varsity Athletics, Office 
of 226-229 
Noonan, Timothy D. 
Noonis, Michael C. 290 
Norberg, Kevin M. 290 
Noriega, Oscar E. 39 
Norman, Jeffrey A. 
Norris, Anne Marie 
Norton, Richard B. 290 
Nortz, William H. 290 
Notre Dame Bookstore 260 
Notre Dame Mound 246 
Notre Dame Orchestra 36, 37 
Notto, Lawrence F. 
Nouhan, Laura Marie 39 
Novack, William J. 
Novak, Mike 151 
Novak, Timothy S. 180 
Novas, Alfred R. 
Novatny, John A. 
Novitzki, Mark D. 
Novotny, Bruce J. 177 
Novotny, Jeffrey S. 
Nowalk, Catherine L. 
Nowinski, James A. 
Noyes, Michael 290 
Nugent, Kathleen M. 
Nulty, Patricia Ann 
“Number One” Moses 246 
Nussdorfer, Michael 
Nusser, Mary Lou 290 
Nyberg, Teresa Ann 290 
Nye, Daniel John 39, 290 
Nye, Robert A. 
Nyers, Richard A. 


Oakley, Bruce 29 
Oak Room Cafe 92 
Obaditch, Jeremy C. 
Oberembt, Lane T. 290 
Oberembt, Laurie A. 
Oberleitner, Ronald 
Obermifer, M.M. 139, 209, 
211, 290 
Obiajulu, Anthony 
Obremskey, Stasia A. 290 
O’Brien, Cheryl Ann 
O’Brien, Constance 
O’Brien, Douglas S. 
O’Brien, Ellen M. 290 
O’Brien, Gary Gerald 
O’Brien, Jeffrey 
O’Brien, John A. III 
O’Brien, Kevin 278 
O’Brien, Kevin Jason 
O’Brien, Kevin P. 123 
O’Brien, Mary Beth 32 
O’Brien, Matthew 
O’Brien, Michael P. 
O’Brien, Pat 5 
O’Brien, Patricia J. 290 
O’Brien, Robert 
O’Brien, Robert F. 43, 266 
O’Brien, Scot Walter 290 
O’Brien, Sean P. 40 
O’Brien, Stephen E. 
O’Brien, Thomas D. 
O’Brien, Thomas F. 
O’Brien, Thomas W. 
O’Brien, Timothy D. 
O’Brien, Vincent J. 
O’Brien, William J. 
O’Bryan, Daniel L. 
O'Bryan, Michael C. 
Observer 24, 25, 69, 75 
OBUD 90 
Ochoa, Diana Lia 
O’Connell, Joanne C. 
O’Connell, Kevin M. 
O’Connell, Patrick 
O’Connor, Daniel P. 290 
O’Connor, Erin M. 93 
O’Connor, James 
O’Connor, James P. 290 
O’Connor, John A. 
O’Connor, Mary C. 
O’Connor, Mary C. 
O’Connor, Mary M. 
O’Connor, Michael C. 
O’Connor, Michael M. 
O’Connor, Michael P. 
O’Connor, Michael T. 290 
O’Connor, Richard A. 
O’Connor, Sheila 135 
O’Connor, Thomas C. 
O’Connor, Thomas J. 
O’Connor, Timothy 290 
O’Connor, Timothy P. 180, 
199, 291 
O’Connor, Walter C. 
O’Conor, Richard M. 
O’Dar, Helen Ann 
O’Dar, Thomas John 
“The Odd Couple” 35, 134 
O’Dea, Jeffrey Allen 291 
O’Dea, Thomas Edward 
Odland, David Alan 
Odland, Gary Andrew 
O’Donnell, Daniel J. 186-187 
O’Donnell, Daniel P. 
O’Donnell, James A. 
O’Donnell, John F. 
O’Donnell, Joseph B. 291 
O’Donnell, Richard C. 291 
O’Donnell, Robert E. 43 
O’Dowd, Cathleen E. 
Oehmler, Edward 
Oelerich, Francis J. 291 
Off-Campus Commission 92 
Off-Campus Life 110, 111 
Offer, Denise Gail 291 
Ogburn, Michael F. 
Ogden, Jeffrey Lynn 291 
O’Gill, Darby 280 
O’Grady, Scott F. 39 
Ogren, John Kirk 291 
O’Hara, Elizabeth A. 
O’Hara, Elizabeth M. 90, 291 
O’Hara, James Joseph 165 
O’Hara, Michael P. 
O’Hare, Catherine A. 291 
O’Hare, Daniel J. 43 
O’Haren, David M. 165 
O’Hayer, William W. 
O’Hearn, Stephen T. 292 
Ohop, Paul Albert 
O’Keefe, Sean M. 
O’Keefe, Sean M. 
O’Keeffe, Patricia 
O’Laughlin, Susan C. 216 
Old College 112, 113 
Olds, Janeen-Ann A. 
Olds, Scott May K. 292 
O’Leary, David 
O’Leary, Joseph P. 
O’Leary, Patrick M. 109, 292 
O'Leary, Rich 206, 207 
O’Leary, Thomas M. 
Olenik, Michael A. 94, 95, 292 
Olinger, Julie M. 292 
Olinger, Kevin Jon 
Oliver, Anthony J. 
Oliver, Harry E. 157, 165 
O’Loughlin, James A. 
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Olsen, Michael J. 
Olson, Eric John 
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Olson, John Michael 
Olson, Jon Edward 48 
Olson, Karen Marie 298 
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Olson, Terrence J. 
Olson, Victor C. 
Olszowy, Michael W. 
Olvera, Sara E. 
O'Malley, Bert W. 
O'Malley, Charles Jr. 
O'Malley, Edward J. 90, 115, 
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O'’Mori, Dean Michael 
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O'Neil, Matthew K. 
O'Neil, Maureen V. 
O'Neil, Michael P. 
O'Neil, Stephen John 
O'Neil, William T. 
O'Neill, David G, 298 
O'Neill, Eugene R. 
O'Neill, Gene 165 
O'Neill, James John 
O'Neill, Jeff H. 165 
O'Neill, William L. 
O’Nell, William E. 
Onorato, Kevin M. 
Opalski, Glenn M. 
Opening 1-11 
Op enborn, Robert G, 
O'Quinn, Patrick M. 293 
Orchestra 36, 37 
“Ordinary People” 135 
O’Rear, Kevin D, 
O'Regan, Gerard 293 
O'Rellly, Eileen E, 
O’Reilly, Maureen P. 
O'Reilly, Susan D, 
O'Reilly, Thomas J. 
Oremus, Jack Alan 298 
Orfano, Joseph E, 86, 298 
Orie, Joseph Daniel 
Orie, Joy Danielle 
Orientation 82, 83 
estes Paul M. 
O’Rourke, Susan 
Ortega, Christine 
Ortiz, James Thomas 
Ortiz, Jas 84 
Ortiz, John Matthew 
Ortiz, Michele Lynn 
Ortman, Michael V. 29, 86, 
298 
Osborn, Daniel S. 84 
O’Shea, Kevin James 293 
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Osifchin, Mark N, 
Osle, Arsenio 298 
Osorio, Oscar A, 
Ossello, Stella M. 
Ostrander J. Patrick 40, 106 
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O’Sullivan, John J, 298 
O'Sullivan, Joseph A. 298 
O’Sullivan, Karen A. 
O'Sullivan, Michael 293 
O'Sullivan, Noel 214, 215 
O'Sullivan, Susan M. 
O'Toole, Lawrence P. 
O'Toole, Mary B. 
O'Toole, Maureen P. 
O'Toole, Richard D. 
O'Toole, William F, 
Ott, Robert John 
Otto, Martha Ellen 
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Over, Thomas John 
Overseas Programs 85 
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Owens, Joyce Ellen 
Owens, Margaret M, 298 
Owers, Theodore S. 
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50, 98 
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Piane, Joe 180, 198, 199 
Piasecki, Nancy 71, 294 
Piccin, Anthony P. 165 
Piccini, Silvio 
Picher, Keith David 
Pichey, Michael W. 
Picknally, Beth F, 
Pier, James Michael 
Pierce, Ralph A. 294 
Piercy, Marge 30, 31 
Pieronek, Catherine 
Pieronek, Thomas J. 295 
Pierson, Julia L, 
Pigeon, Christopher 
Pigott, John Thomas 
Pigott, Michael J. 
Pike, Paulita Leono 
Pillepich, Ann M, 
Pilliod, Lawrence A. 70, 294 
Pimenta, Lisa 294, 333 
Pina, Vivian J. 
ae Paul Mark 210, 228, 


Pinheiro, John D, 

Pink, James A. III 
Pinkelman, James K. 
Pinsky, Robert 30, 31 
Pippins, Martin L. 294 
Pirkowski, Michael 294 
Pisarski, Paul F. 116, 294 
Piscatelli, James J. 
Pitchford, Joseph F. 
Pitchford, Pernella 
Pitts, Barbara E. 

Pitts, Jenny Ann 294 
Pitz, Sr. Jane 46, 47 
Pitz, Pat 294 

Piwko, Robert C. 
Pizzato, Mark C, 294 
Pizzini, Paul M. 

Placco, Christopher 
Place, David James 
Placement Bureau 72, 73 
Placke, Linda Ann 83 
Plamondon, James N. 
Planeaux, James B. 204 
Plate, Norman E, 
Plummer, Paul J. 
Plunk, Curtis D, 
Plunkett, Michael R. 
Poczobutt, Jan S. 
Podbelski, Jana J. 48 
Podniesinski, G. 
Podratsky, Michael 
Poehlman, Chris 288 
Poirier, Michael A. 
Poirier, Michael R, 180 
He bla Joseph R, 294 
Pokel, David Jerome 
Polcari, Peter J. 294 
Polchlopek, Stanley 
Poletti, Patrick E. 206 
Poling, Kevin D, 

Polish Wedding 82, 125 
Pollpeter, Joseph C, 295 
Polo, Water 224, 225 
Pomponio, Mark J. 
Poncedeleon, Manuel 
Ponsar, Kristine M. 
Ponsler, Timothy S, 295 
Pope, Julie 57 

Popkey, Carl A. 295 


Popovich, Michael J. 

Popp, Miriam Rita 295 
Poovey, Sue 333 

Porter, Dean 256 

Porter, Mary Beth 

akg tee v. David C.S.C. 


Portman, Chris 

Post, Laurie Ann 

Posway, John Paul 295 
Potasiewicz, Brian 

Potocki, Paul James 

tes David James 186, 187, 


Powanda, Jeffrey M. 295 
Powell, James C, 
Power, John A, 

Power, Michael John 
Power, Rolfe Joseph 
Power, Stephen A. 
Powers, Anthony C. 
Powers, Julia B, 111, 295 
Powers, Linda L. 
Powers, Patrice A. 
Powers, Robert G. 
Powlick, Len 35 
Poynton, Michael J. 
Pozderac, Philip M. 164, 165 
Prairie, Michelle R. 
Pratt, Susan E. 

Pratt, Thomas G, 200 
Pratt, William M. 295 
Prena, Karen Lee 
Prendergast, Sheila 39 
Prendiville, John R. 
Preston, Philip L. 
Preston, Thomas A. 
Preston, William B. 295 
Prevoznik, Margaret 
Prevoznik, Michael 
Prew, Robert D. 

Prezio, Elizabeth 296 
Price, Ana Maria 

Price, ee Daniel 
Price, Daniel West 
Price, John Michael 296 
Pridmore, James K. 
Priebe een A. 
Primich, Mark T. 
Prindiville, Sheila 
Prinster, Daniel E. 
Prister, Timothy 205 
Pritchard, John C. 
Profy, Elaine K, 

Profy, Thomas J. IV 
Prohibition 306 

Protin, Luanne 
Protomastro, David 
Proulx, David Leo 
Prunesti, Stacey 
Pruzin, Jerome Paul 
Pry, Cara Lee 

Pryor, Vincent 
Przyblowski, T. 296 
parehsleny Department 56 
Puccinelli, Mark 296 
Puchalla, Stanley D, 296 
Pugh, Carol 241 

Puglia, Larry J. 296 
Pugliese, Thomas M. 
Puisis, Stephen J. 
Pulawski, Mark F. 
Purcell, Patrice N. 
Purk, Gary Michael 165 
Putnam, Robert K. 
Putzstuck, John P. 160, 165 
Puzak, Robert M. 
Pyrzynski, Karyn L. 
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uadrini, Paul F, 

uaroni, Andrew L, 196-197 

uast, Peter 

uayle, Michael S. 

ueenan, Eileen A, 

uertinmont, Mark A. 

uigley, Mark D, 

uigley, Paul M. 

ui ichael P, 

uinlan, Joan 34, 35 

uinlan, John F, 107 

uinlan, Kevin F, 296 

uinlan, Michael D. 296 

uinn, Aileen Marie 119, 296 

uinn, Bernard E.J, 296 

uinn, Brian Dennis 297 

uinn, Christopher 

uinn, Colleen 32 

uinn, James W, II 

uinn, John Thomas 

Quinn, Kevin Edward 
uinn, Martin K. 297 
uinn, Michael J. 206 
uinn, Paul Henry 297 
uinn, Robert M. 
uinn, Thomas P. 
uintana, Carlos 
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R.A. 242 

Raab, Michael C, 
Raasch, Kevin W. 
Rabideau, Gary M, 297 


Raciti, Randall J. 27 
Rade, Jeffrey J. 
Rademacher, John J. 
Rademaker, John B. 
Raden, Paul Lee 
Radio Station 268 
Radler, Linda K. 
Rady Renee M. 
Radzialowski, G. 
Radzikinas, Paul T. 
Raehl, Deborah Ann 178, 179 
Rafferty, Charles P, 
Rafferty, Joseph P, 297 
Rafferty, Mary Jane 
Rafferty, Paul J. 297 
Race, An Tostal 148 
Ragan, Paul S., 
be pe iy Yat G. 89, 297 
Rahilly, Ita Marie 
Rai, Amarjit Singh 
Rai, J agt 8. 
Rai, Sukhdev Singh 85 
Raikos, George 
Rainey, Thomas P. 
Raith, Kerry E. 
Rajamannan, Nalini 
Rajkovich, Thomas N. 
Rak, Brian Alan 
Rakochy, Eileen C, 297 
Raleigh, Kevin 127 
Raliski, Jeffrey K. 
Ralph, Matthew S, 297 
Ramey, Martha A. 
Ramirez, Chris 
Ramirez, Marc A. 
Ramos, Hernando G. 
Randazzo, Filippo M. 
Rapala, Bryan R, 
Rappold, Scott A. 
Rasch, Stephen C. 
Rashid, John Floyd 
Rask, Robby Herrick 
Raster, John F. 
Rathgeber, David 211, 297 
Raub, Michael Scott 
Rauen, Jeffrey T. 
Rauh, Christopher J. 
Rauh, Jeffrey E. 
Rauth, Mary Frances 
Raven, Paul Francis 
Ravenscroft, Tim 
Ray, Katherine L. 178 
Rayburn William IV 
Raymond, Catherine 
Raymond, Katherine 
Raymond, Lily 
Raymond, Vincent R. 69 
Raza, Haider 
Razzon, Leon 
Reagan, Dennis 148 
Reagan, Maryalice 
cere President Ronald 5, 
4-77, 88 


Reardon, Thomas 
Rebholz, Steven V. 100 
Recess 101, 149 
“Reclassified Nads” 151 
Rectenwald, Daniel 
Rectenwald, David J. 
Redgate, Daniel J. 
Redington, James C, 297 
Reed, Ronald Myron 296 
Reed, Scott Edward 
Reed, Thomas F, 
Reeve, Kenneth M. 
Reeves, Howard W. 
Regan, John Francis 
Regan, Sean O, 186-187 
Regan, Shawn Marie 
Regan, Thomas M. 
Regan, Tracy Ann 
Regan, Victoria L. 297 
Regas, Frances 297 
Regional Juvenile Corrections 
Project 123 
Regotti, Joe A. 
Reid, John Michael 
Reider, Patrice C. 297 
Reidy, John Joseph 
Reidy, Kathleen A. 
Reidy, Stephen P. 
Reidy, Thomas W. 
Reifschneider, Louis G, 297 
Reilly, Mary K. 178 
Reilly, Patrick M. 
Reilly, Susan 
Reilly, Therese B. 
Reilly, Timothy E. 
Reilly, Timothy J. 186-187 
Reimer, Brian M. 297 
Reimer, Therese M. 
Reintjes, Karen E, 297 
Reis, Patrick J. 
Reith, Kevin James 
Remppel, Christine 297 
Ren, Stephen Jude 297 
Renaldo, Daniel J. 
Renfree, Kevin J. 
Renner, Christopher 
Renovations 106 
Renshaw, Steve 196-197 
Rentner, Michael J. 48 
Rentner, Randall C. 
Renzi, Richard 297 
Repinec, Linda Kay 
Reserve Officers Training 
Corps 268 


Resident Assistants 242 
Restaurants 135 

Reust, John Daniel 297 
Reuter, Linda M. 297 
Reuvers, Patrick J. 39 
Reveles, Silvia 
Revord, John P, 
Revord, Matthew J. 
Reys, Rowell T, 


Reymann, Theodore M. 
Reynolds, David Jr. 
Reynolds, F, Fisher 297 
Reynolds, John M., 64, 297 
Reynolds, Laurie E. 
Reynolds, Patrick F. 
Reynolds, Philip E. 225, 297 
Reynolds, Paul 72 
Reynolds, Stephen B. 
Reynolds, Steven G, 297 
Rezner, Gregory G., 
Rhinesmith, Michael 28 
Rhodes, Michael P. 48, 297 
Rhodes, Tamara L. 
Ribera, William L. 199, 297 
Riccardi, Michael A. 34, 35 
Ricci, Robert A. 186-187 
Ricciutti, Mark V. 

Rice, Anne Patricia 

Rice, Charles Peter 

Rice, John Nelson 165 
Rice, Joesph P. 

Rice, taal Frances 297 
Rich, David Alan 
Richard, Tricia M. 
Richards, Christina 
Richards, John J, 297 
Richards, Mark L. 
Richards, William A. 10, 297 
Richardson, Lisa J. 
Richers, Cynthia L. 
Richerson, Michael 165 
Richey, Mark W. 96, 297 
Richie, Lionel 128 
Richiski, Ellen M. 297 
Richter, Randy C. 
Rickabaugh, David E. 29 
Rickert, James B. 
Rickert, Robert 297 
Rickling, Brian S. 

pi reneys Joseph A, 194-195 
Riebschleger, R. 

Rieck, Brian M. 

Rieden, Carrie M. 298 
Riedl, Anne E. 

Riedl, John Thomas 
Riegel, Martin A. 196-197 
Rieger, Richard P. 

Riehl, Joseph James 
Riehle, Rey. James 165 
Riehle, Raymond A, 
Riely, Frank Z. 
Riepenhoff, Matthew 298 
Riese, Stephen R. 298 
Rigali, James F, 

Rigali, Michael H. 
Rigaux, Christopher 298 
Riggins, Michael L. 
Riley, Dan James 

Riley, Daniel J. 

Riley, John James 

Riley, Patricia A. 

Riley, Robert John 

Riley, Thomas H. 

Rinella, Gerald A. 

Riney, Stephen J. 298 
Ringler, Helen M. 
Riordan, Sr. Josef 219 
Rios, Roy Manuel 

Ripple, Jeffrey C. 
Rischard, Denis P, 280 
Rischard, Robert J. 
Ritchie, Leigh Anne 
Ritchie, William L, 298 
Ritger, Robert C. 298 
Ritten, Christopher P. 

. 26, 27, 298, 


88 
Ritter, Carl Joseph 
Ritter, Paul John 
Rius, Richard P. 298 
Rivard, Denise 147, 298 
Rivas, Ivan 
Rivera, Ramon G. 298 
Rivetti, Louie F. 
Rix, Earl G, 
Rizo-Patron M. 298 
Roach, Linda Gail 
Roach, Stepehn C, 
Roadtrips 276 
Robbins, Margaret A. 
Roberts, David B. 
Roberts, James 
Roberts, Michael R. 
Roberts, Molvro V, 298 
Roberts, Theron B. 
Robie, John Francis 39 
Robinson, David A. 
Robinson, Dawn L. 
Robinson, John 333 
Robison, Thomas J, 200, 298 
Roche, Daniel J. 
Roche, James R. 
Roche, Kathleen M. 
Roche, Margaret A. 
Roche, Robert P. 
Rockne, Knute 334 
Rockne Memorial 264 
Rockway, Sean Alan 298 
Roda, John 298 
Roddy, Marty Joseph 165 
Rodes, John Cronin 
Rodes, Paul Gregory 
Rodes, Peter 
Rodgers, David W. 
Rodgers, Peagy Anne 
Rodgers, Richard 199 
Rodgers, Terence E, 298 
Rodman, Michael T. 
Rodriguez, Alfredo 
Rodriguez, Joseph A. 
Rodriguez, Joseph W. 
Rodriguez, Pauline 298 
Rodriguez, Robert M. 
Rodriguez, Yvette M. 
Roe, Scott Timothy 
Roe, Timothy Joseph 


Ritten, Louis 


Roecklein, Robert 

Roeder, James Mark 
Roehrig, Julia Anne 
Roemer, James A. 48, 50, 81 
Roesgen, Susan X, 
Roesler, Sheila Ann 216 
Rogers, James M. 

Rogers, Richard Lee 298 
Rogers, Robert 108 

Rogers, Scott Alan 

Rogers, Theresa A. 
poepeean Thomas J. 165 
Rohling, Thomas J. 
Rohrer, Gina E. 

Role, Richard B. 

Rolfes, Mark Andrew 
Roller, Kathryn M. 
Rolwing, Joan C, 10 
Roman, Kim 

Romanelli, Anne E. 89 
Romano, Ann Marie 298 
Romano, Patricia A. 

Rome, Italy Program 85, 304 
Romeo, Anthony A. 165 
Romo, Christopher H, 
Rompf, William P. 298 
Rood, Curtis James 192-193, 


Rood, Joseph Alan 
Roohan, Edward C, 
Rooney, Kevin J. 206 
Rooney, Michele N, 178 
Roop, David Edward 
Roos, David Charles 
Rosales, Richard N, 
Rosas, Ernesto G. 
Rose, Edwin Kevin 61 
Rose, Robert P. 
Rose, Ronald Dennis 298 
Rosengarten, James 
Rosenthal, Mary L. 
Roseto, James P, 
Rosnell, Keith M. 
Ross, Christina M., 26, 27, 
298, 833 


Ross, David John 

Ross, Teresa Lynn 98 
Rossi, J. Richard 30 
Rossiter, James L. 

Rost, Jeanette A. 43 

ROTC 21, 263 

ROTC Joe Disngelo) 291 
Roth, Stephen M. 
Rothman, Paul J. 
eorhateln, William 186, 187, 


Rottman, Mike Scott 
Rourke, Brian David 
Rourke, Kelly Ann 27, 885 
Roux, Ricardo A. 
Roveda, Joseph 196-197 
Rowan, Ron Lewis 172-178 
Rowe, Carrie Helen 
Rowe, Julian F. 98, 94, 95, 96 
Rowing Club 222, 223 
Rowland, Chris 
Rowland, James R. 
Rowland, Mark D. 
Roznovsky, John 

zum, Rev. George 103 
Rozum, Martha Jane 
Rozzi, John 
Rucker, Cecil 151, 171, 

172-178 


Rudd, Kathleen M. 
Rudnicki, Dion P. 27, 888 
Ruddick, Edward M. 
Rudnicki, Edward J. 199 
Rudnicki, James O, 
Rudser, John L. Jr. 
Rudzinski, Joseph G. 160, 
64, 165 
Ruehlmann, Mark J. 
Rueschhoff, Dr. Norlin G. 71 
Rueschhoff, Sandra 298 
Ruffin, Paula E. 211 
Ruffing, John 89 
Ruffini, Guillermo 
Rugby Club 222, 223 
Ruggiero, Modesto P, 
Ruhe, Christopher 298 
Ruhe, Mary Judith 
Ruhlin, Charles J. 
Ruhlmann, John J. 
Ruidl, Sr. Ruid! 295 
Ruiz, Donna Marie 
Ruiz, Elizabeth 298 
Ruiz, Javier 
Rukavina, Laura J. 
Rukavina, Lynn M. 
Runger, John Donald 
Rupinen, Arthur 8S. 
Rush, Kathleen M, 298 
Rush, Michael Scott 298 
Rush, Peter Glatz 298 
Rushford, Carl L. 196-197 
Russ, Charles F, 298 
Russ, Jane Ange 86 
Russell, pregory L. 
Russell, James 28, 89, 298 
Russell, Michael Ay 15, 298 
Russell, Steven G, 
Russo, Charles A. 90, 298 
Russo, Joseph 20 
Rusyniak, Mary Beth 
Rutherford, Scott D. 108, 109, 
196-197 
Ruwart, Charles H. 
Ryan, Dennis P, 101 
Ryan, Edward B. 
Ryan, Erin Ellen 
Ryan, James Patrick 
Ryan, Jeffrey David 205 
Ryan, John Benedict 
Ryan, John Edward 
azet essen Kevin 60, 800, 


3 


Ryan, Kevin C. 
Ryan, Michael Barry 
Ryan, Michael P. 300 
Ryan, Michael P. 300 
Ryan, Michael P. 
Ryan, Molly Anne 
Ryan, Molly Marie 
Ryan, Neal Thomas 
Ryan, Stanley H. 
Ryan, Thomas David 
Ryan, Thomas F. 
Ryan, Thomas John 
Ryan, William J. 300 


Sacco, Ann 76 

Saccone, Carmel E. 
Sackman, Shawn C. 
Sadr, Susan 

Safety 237 

Sagan, Joseph David 
Sagrdia, Miguel J. 
Sailing Club 224, 225 
Saims, Paul Anthony 300 
St. Amand, Kathleen 

St. Amand, Mark A. 

St. Edward’s Hall 106, 107 
St. Joseph Lake 148 

St. Mary’s Girls 275 

St. Michael’s Laundry 241 
St. Ville, Gregory 3801 

St. Ville, Susan 88 

Sainz, Carola Maria 
Sakowicz, Marya R. 89 
Salazar, Mauricio 

Salek, Corby R. 

Salem, Paul Jude 186-187 
Salette, John M. 

Salig, John Charles 
Salmon, James C. 
Salmon, John B. 

Salmon, Paul Edward 
Salter Henry R, 301 
Salvador, Elizabeth 
Salvador, Jennifer 

Salvi, Albert John 301 
Salvino, Chris 

Salvino, Cynthia J. 
Saltaet Timothy L. 86, 87, 


Salzman, Catherine 801 
Samanant, Paul P. 
Samathanam, C.A. 
Sanchez, Michael P. 
Sanchez, Robert C, 
Sanchez, Soina 132, 133 
Sanctis, Michael 
Sanders, Jan Elise 
Sanok, Jeffrey D, 
Santos, Enrico T. 
Santos, George D. 124, 301 
Santos, Ginger C. 
Santos, Joseph S, 801 
Santos, Karina T, 
Santos, Patricia M. 
Santos, Ron 296 

Santos, Sherrie S. 
Santoso, Alma M. 
Santry, Gary Alan 
Sapp, Brian Richard 
Saraceno, Reginaldo 
Sargent, Anne 32 
Sarphie, David F, 199 
Sarphie, Theodore E. 
Sassano, David John 
Sassano, Jennifer F, 
Sassano, Joesph III 
Satko, Scott J. 

Saturno, Steven A. 
Saulsberry, Javier 
Saunders, Elizabeth 
Saunier, Mark 
Sauter, Keith John 
Savedge, Chuck 388 
Savarese, Michael D. 801 
Savarese, Steven A. 
Sawaya, Teresa 
Sawayda, Keith S 
Sawicki, Laura Lee 
Sawin, Peter Lease 
Sayre, Christopher 
Scala, William John 
Scallen, Timothy J. 801 
pcelle. James P, 196-197, 


Scanlan, Jerome T, 301 

Scanlon, John T. 

Scanlon, Michael L. 194-195, 
206, 801 


Scanlon, Robert F. 
Scannell, Sharla 

Paap ace Kenneth 801 
Schabowski, Stanley 801 
Schachner, Julius A. 
Schacht, Michael 801 
Schaefer, Edward 39 
Schaefer, John L. 801 
Schaeffer, Susan Stomberg 


80, 31 
Schafer, Mark P. 


IN THE SPOT- 
LIGHTS. Senior 
Paul Doyle soars to 
(ey heights at the 

ndoor Track Meet. 
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hetzsle, David M 
Scheuring, Garry M 
hickel, Cecelia 
Schierl, Michael J 
Schierl, Timothy J 
Schiller, John J 
shilling, Theresa 301 
Schindler, Theresa 216 
Schippits, Mark G. 43 
Schiro, John P. 165 
Schlaff, Janet M. 226, 301 
Schageter, Robert 
Schlaver, Rev. David 46, 47 
Schleck, John E 
Schleckser, Brian M. 301 
Schlehuber, Michael 
Schlenker, Kimberly 
Schlesinger, John P 
Schlesinger, Thomas J. 301 
Schlosser, Fred J 
Sclosser, Mary 
Schlueter, Francis 
Schmargen, Lisa M 
Schmid, Donald J. 90 
Schmid, Mary M 
Schmid, Paul Edward 301 
Schmidt, Audrey A. 
Schmidt, Bradley 
Schmidt, Frank E 
Schmidt, Gwendlyn T 
Schmidt, John R. 186-187, 301 
Schmidt, Kevin M. 301 
Schmig, Lori Ann 106 
Schmit, David Mark 113 
Schmitt, David M 
Schmitt, John Peter 
Schmitt, Maryeva T 
Schmitt, Michael F. 192-193 
Schmitt, Michael L. 
Schmitt, Steven W. 
Schmitz, David Alan 268 
Schmitz, Joni F. 
Schmitz, Kenneth R. 
Schmitz, Mariann 301 
Schmitz, Dean Roger 65 
Schmitz, Ruth M. 
Schmutz, Michael W. 
Schneid, Paul J 
Schneider, David J. 301 
Schneider, John H 
Schneider, Mary N 
Schneider, Michele 36 
Schneider, Stephen 
Schneider, Thomas P. 
Schnell,.Catherine 203 
Schoephoerster, P. 
Scholastic 26, 27 
Scholl, Richard L. 110, 301 
Schomer, Jason R. 205 
Schomogyi, Mark A 
Schoo, Rachelle D 
Schopper, Mark P 
Schores, Mark Allen 301 
Schornagle, Frank W. 
Schoshinski, Mary C. 
Schrader, Melvin P. 231 
Schramm, Theodore F. 301 
Schrauth, Michael T. 
Schreck, Thomas J 
Scheier, Thomas S 
Schroeder, Douglas 
Schroer, Frank III 
Schroer, Thomas A 
Schrom, John P 
Schroth, Michael T 
Schubert, Gregory S 
Schubert, Michael J 
Schuchert, Barbara 95, 96, 
105 
Schue, Norma Jean 301 
Schueppert, Michael 
Schueth, Mary E. 190-191 
Schuetz, James A 
Schuler, Charles F 
Schuler, Thomas C. 302 
Schuller, Suzanne M. 39 
Schulte, Kary R 
Schulte, Mark David 
Schulte, Matthew 291 
Schulz, Eric Werner 
Schulz, Joseph D 
Schulz, Martin L 
Schumacher, C.A 
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S« 179, 218 
chwartz, Martin T 
Schwartz, Ted 175 

chwebel, Julia A 
Schwet resa L. 43 
Schweich, Cyril J 

hweiger, Frederick 302 
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Schwemler, Mark J. 3 
Schwerha, Beth M. 53 
Schwind, Bruce D 
Schwingen, James R. 302 
Scianna, Lynn A 
Science, College of 60, 61 
Science Profiles 62, 63 
Seiulli, Victor A 
Seordo, Anthony 
Scott, Anthony M 
Seott, Jerald David 302 
Scott, Marshall 42, 43 
Scott, Stanley W. 
Screw Your Roommate 102, 
311 
Seribner, Nancy A 
Scully, Thomas B. 214 
Seach, Amy Agnes 
Seasly, Margaret J 
Sebastian, Kenneth 302 
Sebastian, William 39, 302 
Scekner, Andrew J 
Secontine, Chris 
Security 283 
Seeman, Kenneth F. 
Sees, John Charles 302 
Sees, Michael R 
Segatto, Bernard G. 124, 302 
Seghetti, David M 
Seguin, Mare Andre 
Seid, Laurel R. 
Seidel, Ramona G. 
Seidler, Margaret 
Seifert, Thomas A. 
Seiler, John P 
Seim, Stephen E. 
Seitter, William R. 
Sekerez, Darlene 
Seerez, Sandy 
Seleme, Luis Felipe 302 
Seleme, Margaret D. 302 
Seliga, Terri Jean 
Selner, Alan L. 302 
Selner, Kent 218, 219 
Selner, Susan C. 
Selvaggi, Thomas A. 39 
Seminara, Paul P. 
Sendi, Gregory J. 
Senica, John Leo 302 
Senica, Mary Ann 302 
Senior-Alumni Bar 96, 134 
Senior Class Officers 94 
Seniors 234-315 
Senior Week 75 
Sennett, Thomas G. 
Sennett, Timothy J. 
Serene Sunday 150 
Serf Sale 151 
Serio, Thomas G. 302 
Serna, Cecilia M. 
Serna, Madelyn Paul 
Sertic, James L. 
Sertz, Stephen 
Sescleifer, Daniel 
Sestak, Tammy S. 
Setter, Stephen F. 302 
Severino, Alexander 
Severyn, Gary M. 
Sexton, Michael Richard 
Sexton, Thomas W. 
Sexton, Dr. William P. 70 
Shadley, Betsy 216 
Shafer, Andrew L. 145 
Shaffer, Joseph 
Shagena, Maureen M. 302 
Shamley, Kirk T. 
Shanahan, Kathleen 39 
Shanahan, Linda Ann 302 
Shanahan, Richard L. 
Shander, Kathleen A. 
Shander, William T. 302 
Shank, Donald W. Jr. 209, 
210, 211, 302 
Shanley, Michael K. 
Shanley, William M. 
Shannon, Brian O 
Shannon, Daniel J. 180, 199 
Shannon, Daniel P. 
Shannon, Gerard M. 
Shannon, Kathleen K 
Sharkey, Arthur M. 
Sharkey, Daniel T. 
Sharkey, John F. 
Shard, Frederick I. 
Shary, Mark David 302 
Shaughnessy, Thomas 
Shawhan, Kirk A. 
Shay, Justin Scott 206 
Shea, James Russell 
Shea, John Joseph 
shea, Kathleen Eve 
2a, Michael P. 
a, Phyllis D. 39 
2a, Richard J 
2a, Stephen E. 302 
2ehan, Richard D. 
2ehy, Patrick F 
neeran, Edward J. 
2Iton, William K. 
»pard, Mark J 
»pardson, Michael 302 
»perd, Kenneth R 
ptock, David P. 302 
sridan, Charles E 
2ridan, Elizabeth 302 
sridan, Jerome W 


THE TALL AND THE 
SHORT OF IT. Irish 
walk on Mare Kelly 
and N.C. State’s Chuck 
Nevitt line up for a 
foul shot. 
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Sheridan, John 206, 302 
Sheridan, Paul W. 
Sherman, Kevin W. 165 
Sherman, Paul E. 
Sherrill, S.N. IT 
Sherry, James G,. 302 
Sherry, Jeffrey B. 
Sherwin, Monica Ann 
Shevlin, George F. 
Shields, John M. 165 
Shiely, Vincent R. 
Shilling, Timothy L. 36, 40 
Shilts, Mary B. 

Shine, Christopher 
Shine, Denis C. 

Shiner, Michael R. 156, 165 
Shinn, Kurt F 

Shiring, Martin P. 
Shoemaker, Stephen 
Sholl, Troy Joseph 302 
Short, Paul Kevin 
Short, Timothy D. 
Shousha, Anne M. 
Shovlin, Joseph P. 
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Weidman, Kurt J. 
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Weigert, Kathleen Maas 56 
Weihs, Derek V. 

Weiler, William B. 
Weinacht, Joseph B. 
Weinacht, Richard J. 
Weinle, Jerry Allen 165 
Weis, Melissa Anne 
Weisenbach, Michael 
Weisenberger, John 
Weissert, Reg 86 
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Weissman, Karen E. 
Weisz, Kenneth S. 
Weisz, Kerry M. 

Weitfle, Michael P. 
Weithman, Thomas P. 93 
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Wennick, Wayne 0. 
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Wentzel, Paul R. 
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Wenzel, Stacy Ann 
Werge, Dr. Thomas A. 58, 333 
Werle, Michael 80, 318 
Wernimont, Anne M. 86 
Wesaw, Rhonda L. 
Wesolowski, Martha 813 
Weasley, D. Joseph 318 
West, John Thomas 
West, Kelly Ann 818 
Westbrook, Ralph V, 
Westbrook, Timothy 
Westcott, Mark A, 48 
Westlake, Gregory A. 
Westover, Matthew R. 165 
Westrick, William B. 
Weyenberg, Thomas R. 
Weyers, Craig J. 
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Whalen, Martin J. 818 
Whalen, Shaun P, 
Whearty, Robert P. 


Wheaton, Kelly D. 196-197, 
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Wheeland, Thomas F, 
Wheeler, Sarah M. 
Whelan, Brian G. 165, 813 
Whelan, Joseph I. 
Whelan, Monica L. 
Whetstone, Wayne T. 
White, Edward A. 
White, Frank Joseph 
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White, James J. IV 318 
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White, Michael J, 318 
White, Michael V. 
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White, Stephen A. 165 
White, Thomas J. 
White, Timothy G. 
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Whitmyer, Stephen J. 
Whittaker, Martin J. 205 
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Woodward, Jeff D. 
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Wowkowych, Peter D. 
Wozniak, Mark R. 180 
Wrape, Raymond A. 814 
Wrappe, Daniel W. 314 
Wrestling 192, 193 
Wright, Michael J. 
Wright, St ta 
Wrigth, William W. 
Wrobel, Kathleen A. 
Wrobel, Thomas John 
WSND Radio 268 
Wuellner, Dirck E. 814 
Wuellner, Peter D. 280, 314 
Wuller, Susan Marie 314 
Wussler, Donald E. 
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Wycliff, Brian J. 
Wyczawski, Thomas E. 
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Wynn, John Michael 
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Yearbook 26, 27 
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Yoder, Kevin Allen 28, 814 
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Zampedro, Jon E. 814 
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Zanni, Timothy J. 814 
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Zaremba, John M. 
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Zavertnik, Thomas G. 814 
Zeisel, Henry R. 
Zelazny, Donald 
Zeller, Mary Rita 814 
Zeller, Maureen Ann 
Zellmer, James G. 
Zellmer, Laurie A. 314 
Zeman, John Edward 
Zenger, Bradley A. 
Zenner, George O. 314 
Zepf, Stephen E. 
Zernick, Michael A. 
Zerr, Kimberly Ann 
Zeto, John Francis 
Zewinski, Pamela A. 
Ziegler, Marianne 
Ziemer, Kathleen A. 
Zimmerman, Fred 
Zimmerman, Kurt V. 
Zimmermann, Robert J. 27, 

71, 90, 98, 814, 888 
Zink, Anne Therese 
Zink, William M. 
Zlioba, Aras M. 814 
Zmudzinski, Charles 
Zofkie, isa | E. 
Zoldak, David 389 
Zolkowski, John A, 814 
Zollner, Debra M. 
Zore, Ann Elizabeth 
Zuber, Paul Jude 
Zubler, Kurt David 185 
Zukaitis, James L. 
Zuniga, Maria E. 
Zurcher, Mary Ann 
Zuski, Harold 283 
Zwerneman, Jane 27, 82 
eee Eugene A. 148, 
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Business manager 

Copy editor 
Photography editor 
Photography consultant 
Academics editor 
Student life editor 
Sports editor 

Seniors and index editor 
Photographers 


Barbara Bridges 
Chris Barlock 

Jim Klocke 

Jane Barber 

Mary Powel Jabaley 
Paul Froetscher 
Lou Ritten 

Chris Barlock, Kathryn Bigger, Ed Carroll, 
Brian Davis, Cheryl Ertelt, Jim Klocke, 
Mark Klocke, Dion Rudnicki 
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Chryst, Maggie Coen, Nina DeLeone, 

Molly DeSchryver, Celia Driscoll, 

Luann Duesterberg, Richard Fischer, 

Paul Froetscher, Matt Gravelle, Ann 
Hardie, Debbi Hensley, Andrea Imbriaco, 
Mary Powel Jabaley, Patricia Jacques, 
Joann Kaiser, Dan Keusal, Bill Kirk, Jim 
Klocke, Dan Nelson, Greg O’Meara, 

Kevin Oxley, Lyn Placke, Kelly Rourke, 
Joe Ryan, Mary Wall, Stacy Watson, 
Michael Welch, Robert Zimmermann 

Matt Bruner, Lisa Collins, Jim Colvin, 
Stephanie DeCrane, Kathy Erickson, Jean 
Euch, Carol Gales, Eileen Keough, Celeste 
Kowalski, Mario Massullo, Michael Molinelli, 
Sue Murphy, Lisa Pimenta, Rachel Scherer 
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Volume 73 of the University of Notre Dame DOME 1982, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, was edited by Ann Hardie and sponsored by Student Activi- 
ties under the supervision of Dr. James McDonnell. Lithographed by 
Hunter Publishing in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Press run: 6950 
copies of 336 pages. Paper: 80 lb. Dull Enamel. Cover: Mylar stamped 
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Wainwright And Raber Advertising, Mishawaka, Indiana. Printed on 
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Souvenir Medium (Seniors and Index); 40 pt. company set in Century 
Roman (Opening, Dividers, Closing). Portraits: Custom photography 
by Delma Studios, New York, New York; DeGroff Custom Studio, 
South Bend, Indiana. Photography: The DOME 1982 staff shot approx- 
imately 18,000 frames of black and white and 4000 frames of color film. 
Black and white processing was done by the DOME 1982 staff. Color 
processing was done by Burrell, Crown Point, Indiana; Guardian 
Photo Lab, through Hammes Bookstore; Jim Klocke. Photo Credits: 
The staff wishes to thank Bruce Harlan, John Macor, the South Bend 
Tribune, Rachel Blount, Carl Frushion, Tom O’Brien, Howard Cyr for 
their contributions. The staff would also like to give thanks to Hunter 
employees Rod Hunter, Belinda Timberlake, Sue Poovey, Dick Lowe. 
Also, University employees Rev. John Van Wolvlear, C.S.C., Dr. James 
McDonnell, and Amy Kizer. A special thanks to Nancy Patterson, Jim 
Sweeney, Susie Hardie, Katie McCabe, Chuck Savedge, and Bob Bak- 
er for help beyond the call of duty. 


There’s much to the stuff that the 
DOME 1982 is made of. We began the 
year looking for a way to capture not 
only the Notre Dame of days gone 
by, but also the Notre Dame we live 
and breathe. As to whether or not we 
succeeded, the book will have to 
speak for itself. I can only hope that 
we have touched your life in some 
way. 

There are many people who have 
touched this book. To Nancy Patter- 
son, Jim Sweeney, Susie Hardie, and 
Katie McCabe: thanks for the days 
of book-planning and page-checking 
on the road from Ball State, in rock- 
ing chairs at Hemlock Haven, or 
under a Christmas tree at home. To 
Jim McDonnell and Father Van: I 
really do know how to count, but 
thanks for understanding anyway. 
To Professors Werge, Robinson, Duf- 
fy, and Blantz: Thanks for making 
me feel more like a person than a 
social security number. To Sue 
Poovey: You are a godsend. To 
James R. Wainwright and Mike In- 
falt: Thanks for making the cover 
possible. To those who just dropped 
by or waited around to play escort: 
You are as much of the book as any. 
For fear of being overemotional, I 
will only say to my staff: You must 
know how I feel by now. In ten years, 
talk will not be of the Dome, or lake, 
or Fieldhouse, but rather, of you. 
You are my legend. 

Thanks for the chance. 


Ann Hardie 
Editor, DOME 1982 
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Legends 


6 eee much to the stuff that legends are made 
of. First, the setting — it could be almost anywhere: 
a Spring day on Lyons’ courts, the hockey game on 
“Pajama Night,” or centerstage at the Keenan Re- 
vue. Add lots of personalitites — campus jocks ina 
Bookstore game, professors willing to work over- 
time, or friends in Campus Ministry. Establish a 
foundation from which to grow — four years at 
Notre Dame will do. Watch while something event- 
ful happens — a birthday dunk in the lake, winning 
the An Tostal chariot race, or a standing ovation. 
It didn’t take long to realize that even in the land 
of Knute Rockne and Red Smith, time passed quick- 
ly and there were still new legends to be lived. Inten 
years, talk would be not so much of the Gipper, but 
rather, of Father Ted, ‘““No Fat Chicks,” roommates, 
and dancing twelve hours for charity. There were 
chats with rectors, all-nighters at the computing 
center, and hours of theater practice that went into 
making your legend, and these formed the stories 
yet to be told. 
NOTRE DAME’S MAIN MAN. Rev. 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., cele- 
brated his thirtieth year as N.D.’s 
president. Hesburgh is also a world- 
wide leader in international affairs, 


and has done much campaigning on 
the issue of Civil Rights. 
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IN GOOD COMPANY. Sophomore Ger- 
ry Miller and friend head to “Pajama 
Night” at the hockey game. The N.D. 
pep band elected a different theme for 
every home game. 


DANCING FOR DOLLARS. Seniors 
Stephanie Miley and Dave Doneski 
twist to the tunes at the Mardi Gras 
Dance-A-Thon. All participants were 
- required to have sponsors. All pro- 
' ceeds went to charity. 


Palais aks sem 


Photo by Jim Klocke 


Photo by Jim Klocke 


ARM IN ARM. Keenanites Mike Mulli- 
gan, Jim Florack, Fr. Rich Conyers, 
Dave Machtolf, Dick Brassel and Dave 
Magana take part in the finale of the 
Keenan Revue. The event began six 
years ago and has been a popular in- 
stitution at Notre Dame ever since. 


TAKING THE AFTERNOON OFF. Mor- 
rissey men take a break from studying 
to join in a game of basketball on 
Lyons’ court. Domers learned to 
appreciate good weather after living in 
the snowbelt. Most pretty days were 
spent outside. 
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